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TALES OF A VOYAGER, 



THE VOYAGE. 






Once upon a time,'' commenced Shipley, 
(I suppose after some great fight), the infernal 
regions were so crowded with sailors, that the 
place was all in confusion. The restless Jacks 
went -clambering here, and dancing there, and 
scampering up and down, swearing, shouting, 
ranting, and singing, till the souls of the con- 
demned were ten times more distracted than 
before, AH the demons and little devils were 
in amazement, and sculked away in holes and 
corners ; but when the sailors pulled them out by 
their tails, and forced them to carry them abcut 
on their backs, like Shedand ponies, they turned 
savage, and vowed they would lug Satan oft* his 
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throne, if he allowed them to be overhauled in 
Buch an unconstitutional manner. Whereupon 
old Davy goes to his locker, and gets out a 
large bowl, as large as the blubber -copper on 
the dock quay, and fills it with brandy, putting 
in a little water for the name of the thing. 

" Then he got a fiddler to go before him^ and 
oflp he set in the squeeze of a lemon, carrying 
the bowl between his hands, to make it warm, 
till he got outside the great gates of HeU ; and, 
when there, he began to bawl out lustily, ** Yo 
hoy ! hot grog and mu$ic for sailors ! hot grog, 
my lads !'^ As soon as this was heard echoing 
along- the vaults and caverns b^low, out poured 
a host of 1)lue-jacket8, Uke bees swarming after 
their queen,, and old dunderhead kept serving 
out his stuff, and shouting hot grog, like the 
curds and whey man at Gre^iwich fair, till, all 
the crew had turned out from his premises; 
upon sefeing which^ he flung his ladle over his 
head, gave his punchbowl a kick with his hoof, 
and broke it, and bolted in at his gate, leaving 
the mutinous sailors to shift for themselves, and 
tranquillity was; restored to his dominions. — 
But," oont»oued Shipley, stopping short — " I 
cannot stc^ here all night, talking nonsense to 
3;^u two youngste]:s-— I muat have a homful of 
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your wann stingo, and be off to reKeve watch ; 
t>iir commander is coming to turn in presently." 
*< You ^il give us a song for it, then,*^ cried 
Ridgway. ^ '^ 

** Oh, certainly, certainly," said the second 
mate, tossing off a bumper, and marching away 
singing : 

'' There was a little frog in the river did swim-o, 
** And there came a jolly black crow to drink at the brim-o, 
<< Coins, ashore, frog— come ashore, frog, said the crow to 
thefrog*'-^ 

but here the sounds of his footsteps and voice 
were lost in the beating of the waves against the 
sides of the ship, and the roar of the winds 
among the rigging. In a short time afterwards, 
the captain joined us, and, after having par- 
taken of a quiet glass, we all imbedded our- 
selves in our comfortable nooks. 

» April 9&. It must not be supposed, that the 
relation of Mr. Woolcroft's story was the amuse^ 
ment of only one evening, it served for the en- 
tertainment of three, with the observations and 
converse it occasioned. Nevertheless, I must not 
onnt to notice some of the remarks I made 
during our progress towards the Pole. 
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• On the twenty-third, the dark clear blueof the 
sea merged into a hue of dirty yelloW) like the 
tinge of a muddy river. This appearance, which 
Scoresby attributes to animalculae, wa^ conjec- 
tured by my companions to be occasioned by. a 
current, setting round the North Cape, from the. 
White Sea, — the justness of which fancy I could 
not perceive. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-fourth, I 
was called out of bed, to see something extraor^ 
dinary, as I had requested to be summoned on 
such occasions. I ran upon deck in my shirt, 
and beheld^ not as I had expected, a rare bird or 
a fish, but a piece of ice, floating past the vessel. 
This was the first with which we met ; but, 
during the morning, fragments of every size 
and shape encountered our. view. Their colours 
were white, when not covered by the sea, but 
where they sunk beneath the water, they re- 
flected its hues of green and blue, varying by 
position, and presenting occasionally tints of the 
richest splendor. From their rugged and CTScggy 
figures, they appeared to be fast melting, al- 
though the coldness of the weather seemed moi^e 
capable of increasing than diminishing their 
bulk. Many of thefai, from the action of the 
waves, had acquired grotesque aqd singular 
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shapes, T^hich, as they came alongside in 
^oupes upon the billows, afforded a thousand 
-fanciful resemblances to the imagination. Those 
of the smallest size might be likened to chess- 
men, put in agitation by supernatural agency, 
or to the heads of a promiscuous multitude 
seen journeying along behind a* bank or hedge, 
which concealed the rest of their bodies ; while 
the larger masses seemed to be the riches of a 
sculptor's gallery, borne on a flood'of quick- 
silver ; "a. mingled fleet of statues, busts, p'dlars, 
capitals, tombs, and arches, formed of the purest 
marble. I do not wish to infer that the surface of 
4he oc^an was as smooth as liquid metal, far other* 
wise. During the last three days the motion of the 
Leviathan was as trying to the temper as the 
humours of a scolding wife« Standing or walk- 
ing, unsupported by some immoveable stay, 
was as impracticable as progression to an infant, 
and even the consolation of sitting at rest was 
denied us. More than once, when, during a 
deceitful true?, we had arranged ourselves round 
the stove, to dry our mittens and renew our 
warmth, has a sudden lift on one side unshipped 
us all, and tumbled us, men and chairs, cats^ 
mittens, mugs, pots, and fire-irons, to the lowest 
level. WoQ to him thus caught in an unlucky 
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position^ for bumps and bruiaes, and a thousand 
little inexplicable miseries, were the. punishment 
of being surprised off guard. He who sat himr, 
jself down to write without precaution, would 
perhaps, in half a second, behold his ink- 
fitand roll, pouring out its sable fluid into tl^ 
farther corner of the cabin,-»-his paper gliding 
after it, as if eager to wipe up the black streams 
which should have been its own—his knife leap 
into the fire — ^his pen whisked off, heaven only 
knows where, and his patience— but who can 
talk of patience on such occasions ? He may 
hurry to repair these mischances, if he will^ 
and when he has managed to resettle himself, 
in hopes of continuing his occupation, an omin- 
ous shout, followed by a long shrieking groan 
of yards and cordage, bursts upon his ear, and 
announces that the ship is put upon another 
tack,-*-a fact which the immediate elevation 
of that side on which he had humbly seated 
himself, as being the lowest and least liable to 
inconvenience, confirms. Then, while he rides 
leaning over the upper edge of the table, as if 
balanced on the ridge of a house, and endear 
yoiirs to improve every .momentary lull> by in- 
scribing a word or a line, comes one of those 
horrid kicks beneath the weather quarter, an4 
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almost jerks bis eyes out of their sockets, or at 
least runs his pen, as if in ifbroed ooDterapt, 
through all his graphic labours. What at fiist 
might pass for Arabic or Persian, or for an 
arrow-headed manuscript from Fersepolis, then 
appears not only far less intelligible, but as ifv 
intentionally scratched out ; or, should he be in 
the act of delineating a bird or beast, or mass 
of ice, he will find himself compelled to mark 
down sundry outlines, which convert his sketch 
into some fearful object of non-existence. Those 
whom curiosity has tempted to inspect my 
•MSS., indited under such ease-destroying cir- 
cumstances, will comprehend the reaUty of what 
I here describe ; but those who have attempted 
to read them, have indeed partaken of my suf*- 
ferings. 

This morning, however, opened with a calm, 
which afiPorded not wind enough to fill the sails, 
but let them hang flapping upon their yards, 
ds the swelling of the ocean bowed the masts. 
This lasted a^ew hours, when a breeze sprung 
up, which went on increasing in power till to- 
wards (he approach of dusk, (now about 11 p. h. :] 
it almost deserved to be denominated ^^stiffl^^ 
The head of our vessel dipped beneath the as- 
sailing waves, and took up volumes of. watery 
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which poured along the quarter-deck in goodly 
streams, and the billows rose in might and ma- 
jesty, heaving vast bodies of labouring ice along, 
and whirling .them round as if in angry sport. 
Much * canvas was taken in, in- consequence, 
lUid great precaution used, to avoid coming in 
<x)ntact with any of : these floating rocks, which 
met us at every furlong. Indeed, since falling 
in with the ice, we have been " traverse sailing,*" J 

proceeding in a zigzag direction, to elude the 
approaches continually made to us by our craggy 

■ ^ 

adversaries^ who seem as willing to tilt with the 
bows of the Leviathan as St. George could have ! 

been to run against Ms Dcagon. ^ 

Our observation made us in- 71° 15', but the 
mildness of the air was far greater, than I could 
have supposed at such a latitude. We passed 
a Dutch vessel, in the course of the day, as also / 
the Henrietta ; and the Margaret of Lcmdon 
appeared ahead, crossing our course, while the 
jxiam ice was visible at . a great distance to the 
westward. Another calm commenced the fol:* 
lowing day, but the air was colder, and a dense 
mlSfr enveloped us in a partial obscurity, bestoww 
ing upon us, likewise, a continual shower of ^ 

drizzling rain. We could, however, see to a 
few ship's lengths around, and ij was well w^ 
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Could) for vast quantities of loose ice came pour* 
ing along, like troops charging over an immense 
field of hillocks, rising and falling with the 
waves, appearing and vanishing in every direc- 
tion. There was miich both of the sublime 
and beautiful, as well to the ear 4as to the eye, 
in the apparent approach and retreat of huge 
masses of ice. - At first, they are heard buffet* 
ing with the billows, whilst wrapped in mist, 
though close before the vessel. Suddenly they 
appear upon the sight, like giant spectres, glid« 
ing over the blue, foam-crested hills of ocean's, 
fancied regions, sinking their white heads to the 
surface, and again mounting upon a broad 
^vfc-ell of water, bared even to their very basest 
It is then that their gaunt and craggy figures, 
armed at all points with gleaming spikes, and 
tusks of sparry lustre, dripping with spray, and 
crowded with wreaths of vapour, seem, like 
sea-monsters risen from the deep, to leap into^ 
the air. For a time they are stationary, as if 
stretched at full length to gaze about for 
enemies; the waves break and froth among, 
their feet, and the wind whirls the rising mist 
ground their summits* The water appears to 
fink from beneath them, and in an instant they 
plunge deep into its bosom, wallowing in its* 
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angrj surges, and are again ahrouded behind 
the haze. 

' Sometimes a slender jnllar supports a broad 
shb, like a vast table, or an enbrmons fungus 
floating on the sea, and the strange image reels 
along, revolving with the waves, and sinking to 
their level, perhaps again to rise; but often a 
heavy billow rushes up beneath the platform, 
the table dives and disappears, but the b£(se- 
ment that supported it starts above the sur- 
face, and presents some new chimera in shape 
and motion to the eye. 

However grand and delightful stfch objects 
' were to me, they must have been less agreeable 
to the captain, who was continually engaged in 
steering the ship clear of ^. these moving rocks, 
which might send it back to Shetland^ or to the 
bottom^ if they came in contact with it. Such 
accidents have been fatal to many vessels. One 
of the pieces of ice that we passed was oc^ 
copied by a small white seal, that lay asleep 
upon it ; at a little distance greatly resembling 
an idle puppy, slumbering at its ease. 
. Seventy-two degrees.-^ Yet a fine, mild, bril- 
liant spring morning ^^ould have induced me, 
on the twenty-seventh, to suppose I was sailing 
along the southern shores of England, tttther 
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liian on tBe arctic oceaQ, if I had not good rea* 
sons for believing the contrary. However, a 
more genial day seldom opens to the eyes of 
my fellow cits, when rusticating in their neat 
boxes along the roads to Hampstead, Bays* 
water, Peckham, or Tooting, and, with feel* 
ings of the greatest pleasure, I turned my back 
upon the fire, threw aside my gloves, and sal* 
lied forth upon deck, to view the setting up of 
the ^* crow'*s nest.'' 

This nidification was accomplished by fixing 
ah open barrel to the main top-gallant- mast 
head, through the bottom of which a trap-door 
opens upon a staircase, I mean a ladder of ropes, 
with wooden bars for steps, instead of ratlins. 
This is, I am told, the invention of " old 
Scoresby," or Captain Scoresby, sen., as renown- 
ed for skill in Greenland fishery, and its mys- 
teries, as Robin Hood may have been for craft 
of buck-shooting, or Rob Roy for levying " black 
mail." Not but that I believe the old Dutch 
whalefisherB used to build some sort of nest, 
after their own fashion, made up of hoops and 
leather, and of proper dimensions for contain* 
ing their vast persons, (probably for want of 
bfirrels of sufficient size) ; but the glory of. 
adopting ja - trim . and seaman-like Goiitrivai%ce>^ 
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instead of an immense bower of hides and 
arches, belongs to the father of whale slaughter 
aforesaid* 

The crow's ncsst is an erie, or watch-tower, from 
whence the moi^ements of the fishes ar^ to be 
espied ; and, when in fishjngground, a harpooner 
is cmistantly stationed in it. His *f spell,'' or turn^ 
lasts from two to four hours, often whilst the tem-* 
perature is several degrees below zero, and yet ijt 
never seems to have entered into the councils? of 
GreenlandmeA, that a covering to the barrel 
would be an improvement. It will be objected, 
immediately, that a head to the croVs nest would 
prevent that freedom of looking around, which is 
the. continual duty of the watchman, but a move* 
able hood, which would revolve readily on the 
rim of the cask, would sufficiently provide for. 
this necessity, and if only a circular portion of 
the covering was made to slide I'ound, as a pivot 
of rest for the telescope, that would be amply 
sufficient. By this addition to. his ne^f, the har- 
popner would be defended from the severe and 
biting frost, whidi sometimes deadens his fingers 
and his nose, and which, when assisted by the 
k^n lash of a stiff breeze, is scarcely tolerable. 
I ^ave often wondered to see a poor fellow sit, 
con^alii^ and bleaching for hours together^t at 



the mast head, during a gale which has nused 
blisters upon the faces of his c^unrades upon 
deck, where it is comparatively warm ; wbik 
oa]j the' precaution of a piece' of tarpaulin, 
raised up at his back, to meet the blast, would 
have saved him from several degrees of cold; 
But the general race of Greenl^d iishers 
partake much of the stolidity and blindness to 
their own welfare, which is so conspicuous in the 
animals they pursue. In my wisdom, exercised 
both during my sojourn on board the Leviathan^ 
and since my debarkation at the dock, I have 
conceived a hundred improvements of various 
kinds, which would contribute to alleviate the 
hardships of whale catching; I mean to commu- 
nicate my inventions to all those who shall ask 
them of me* 

Some of. the boats wer^ likewise slung over 
the sides of our ship to-day, in which were de* 
posited weapons and lines proper for the service 
for which* they were intended. These I shall 
describe, (if I deem it requisite^ at. those times 
when they were called into use ; for it may be 
with others as with me, that, when I have re^d 
a catalogue of names at one time, and have been 
brought acquainted with the things they desig- 
qate at another, I haye found my memory most 
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tr»cfaetou8ly deficient in supplying me with the 
information I had entrusted to its care, and t 
think it best to spare my vanity, by supposing 
all men*^ recollection like my own. 
. The progress of these preparations was an-^ 
nounced by three cheers at the completion of each 
boaf s gear; and I should not omit to mention, 
(like historians of yore,) that during the labours 
of the day, a flock of geese flew by in a train of 
ominous length. No augury, however, was 
derived from their flight ; but the opportunity 
was so fine, that I almost regretted the discon- 
tinuance of soothsaying. I thought, too, of the 
BrOman geese, whidi preserved the capitol, and 
trembled lest these might be of that breed, and 
in league with the whales. 

My fears were dissipated when the hour of 
supper arrived, for it was Saturday, and Satur- 
day night at sea is always a season of jollity. 
The mode of observing these festivals in Green-. 
ljEmd> is by supping on fried hung beef and pan- 
cakes ; to which drinking, smoking, musicj and 
dancing, form accompaniments ; and afterwards 
^ging is not forgotten, nor the toast of sweet- 
hearts and wives, or wives and sweethearts, as 
tlie case niay be^ nor did we of the ca'binet ne- 
glect our practice of story tellings I was again- 



applied to for the tale of my grandfather; -but 
being more in the humour to listen than to nar^^ 
rate, I eluded the request, by promising to 
comply when we were too dull to think of any 
thing else. 

Another iSne day« Some finners, (Balaena 
Physalis, the largest species of whale,) were seen 
at a distance from the ship, but they are too 
formidable to attack with safety, and the chance 
of killing them when struck is very slight4 
They obtain their name from a crest, or ridge, 
on the back, like a fin ; and neither their oil nor 
their bone is so good as those of the mysticetus. 
No ice passed us to-day, but the weather grew 
cold and moist, our latitude being TS^^, 31''. 
On the twenty-ninth, eight knots, or miles, 

n hour, carried us along fast to the north 
water, or that poition of the sea inclosed within 
barriers of ice. There is sometimes at the sea 
edge, a long bar of pieces of ice, floating so 
closely together, as to call for some skill and 
adventure to break through it. This is properly 
termed, (Groenlandidl^,) a stream of ice, and 
appears to be kept together by the adverse ac* 
tions of the current from the north and the 
waves from the solith. ^ This spring it was 

wanting, probably from one of these causes not 
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being in force. We encountered it, however, 
xm our r^um, and a sublime treat did it afford 
me ; one of the most striking scenes I have be» 
held in this country ! More boats were put ih 
order, and suspended over the quarters of th^ 
vessel, amounting in all to seven. I'he jolly 
boat, or smallest boat of the set, was slung over 
ihe stern, and is considered as the captain^s own. 
Two more are placed, by means of proper tackle 
depending from beams, on each side 4;he after 
part or quarter of the vessel, and one occupies 
either side of the waist or middle. When ready, 
thjey can all be manned and lowered in two 
mnutes; the comjjement being six men to 
each.. 

, ' Spitzbergen: and its climate appeared on the 
thirtieth ; but I willingly bore the frost and 
diill breezes, which dwell like native genii 
uround this grim and desolate region, for the 
gratification of gazing on a land associated with 
my earliest remituscences among books. At 
present, however, it is only a distant object^ 
exhibiting a long track 6f snowy mountains, 
which appear to rise out of the sea, and hide 
their summits in the clouds. We are in latitude 
JJ&o'i 11'', running along the western coast of 
the island, if this vast tract of sterility may be so 
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called* By the English fishers it is generally 
denominated the east-land, in contradiction to 
the west-land, or Old Greenland, which is the 
real Greenland, although Spitzbergen sometimes 
obtains that name. It extends to a little above 
the eightieth degree, north ; and is celebrated for 
reindeer, bears, foxes, and down, to obtain which 
the Russians are said to leave a party ef men 
^very winter, whom they relieve in the summer, 
when they supply their place by a fresh com^ 
pany. 

We look around for ice in vain, although the 
cold is tolerably severe. This morning I was 
obliged to thaw the ink in the stand, before I 
could write ; but though there is constantly a 
good fire maintained in the cabin, the door is 
always left open, and a draught of freezing air 
is unceasingly pouring into it This custom of 
keeping the door unclosed has imposed itself 
upon me, in spite of my lack of superabundant 
health ; and notwithstanding the inconvenience* 
occasionally arising from it, I feel less at ease 
when it is shut; so tyrannical are acquired 
habits. I do not, however, approve of wash- 
ing the cabin floor every morning, as practised • 
here without omission. In the afternoon, both 
William and myself thought proper to take an 
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idle spell in our beds; perhaps a little influenced 
by the cold, which we aflected to despise. It is 
true there was no ice to look at, and the land 
was too far off to afford entertainment for any 
length of time ; and it should be conadered, be- 
mdes, that night has ceased, so that our hour of 
retiring to repose has become' somewhat inde- 
finite; but, be the reason what it may, we 
waited till our worthy commander had turned 
<yut to go upon deck, that he might not jeer un, 
and then^ we turned in. 

• One cause of this lubberly conduct was a d^ 
sire to discuss the remainder of my friend^s 
adventure with the night constable, of which he 
had already told me the issue, but not the par^ 
tifculars ; nor had we been well able to discourse 
upon certain relative points that we wished to 
little. We sculked to bed accordingly, and^ 
having wrapped ourselves in our blankets, as 
snugly as bears in their shaggy hides, William 
continued his story. 
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THE CHARIOTEER, 

CONTINUED. 

** I HAVE told you/' said he, " that I was eon- 
ducted, rather unceremoniously, to an under- 
ground cellj and locked up amongst a number 
of prisoners of various descriptions ; and I wiU 
just give you a slight profile of this dungeon, in 
which several gentlemen were immured all 
night, together with a number of blackguards 
of the vilest character. I do not complain of 
being placed there in my own person, because I 
was detained on a charge of felony, although 
unjustly, but there was a genteel youth shut 
up in it, whose offence was merely being taken 
with, a pistol in his hand, whidi he had been 
firing by way of rejoicing; an action which 
eould only be considered as a misdemeanour of 
the slightest kind. What aggravates the brutar^ 
lity of the watchhouse keeper and his assistants, 
was, that, while the watchmen were bringing in 
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scores of well di^essed persons, for the simple 
crime of dischargingfire-arms attheirown doors in 
private streets, there was a riotous crew of fellows 
stationed on either side of Oxford-street, opposite 
St. George's market', which is close by the watch- 
house, who made it their undisguised sport to 
fling %quibs and crackers into the coaches that 
were continually passing, and to frighten the 
horses by their shouts and fireworks. The 
noise and uproar of this host of miscreants, which 
joccasioned several accidents in the course of the 

I 

evening, was distinguishable in the cell, and yet 
the guardians of the night arrested persons for 
.firing pistols in back streets, while they paidl 
no attention to real offenders close under their 
noses; The secret spring of this behaviour wasj 
that the little mob was composed of. butcher's 
boys, hawkers of fish and vegetables, and others 
of that class, who must have gone to * quod* 
without ceremony, and from thence to the house 
of correction, whilst the ^ gentlemen^ put their 
han(^s into their pockets, and bought themselves 
oiF. I had ape^p ]behind the scenes of justice 
on this troublesome occasion, which has been a 
lesson to me ever since. Although that same 
infernal villain, Frendergast, played me another 
trick of his calling, some short while afterwards, 
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vfhich I will tell you another time — I might 
have hanged him then, but he was spared for a. 
future occasion. 

** There is within the precincts of M-*b — nne 
watchhoase a little yard, into which a sort of 
arched cell abuts, exactly like a coal cellar, open* 
ing into an area. The lower part of th^ front 
of thiscell is walled up, nearly breast high, and 
the upper portidh is grated with iron bars, 
through which the air enters at will. There, is a 
door on one side, and through it I was protruded 
into a herd of. beings of every sort and bearing: 
Before I could sec any thing, for, as I had come 
&pm a lighted room, the darkness was almost 
palpable, my ears were saluted with conversation 
and jests of the most disgusting description, and 
it was sometime ere I found that there were a. 
few decent persons in company. These I dis* 
covered, at length, at the back of the dungeon, 
quietly occupying the least distinguished part ; 
for there were upwards of twenty wretches, 
quarrelling, swearing, and blackguarding in 
front. 

^* I will not attempt to detail my feeliqgs whilst 
P leant against the wall, reflecting on my situation, 
and on the misrepresentations likely to be made 
of it among my acquaintance. They were bit*. 
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ter enough, you majr be sure, especially when I 
considered the uneasiness my absence from home 
would occasion to my father and mollier, and 
the pain they would endiire on learning the 
cause of it. By degrees my grief and oppres- 
«ton of spirits abated, and I felt resentment, and 
resolution to be revenged on those who had so 
wantoply imprisoned me, rise strongly in my 
mind. I passed several hours in calculating on 
my means of compassing my determined ven- 
geance, and I have since thought it -angular, 
that I did not once calculate on the chance 
I ran of being hanged or transported, for the 
alleged offence of knocking down a coachman, 
and running away with his vehicle." 

** Why,^ interrupted I, ^* the reason you did> 
not take the probability of being ^ tucked up' 
into consideration was, that you knew yourself 
to be innocent, and expected to make the ma- 
^strate believe so: But, my dear fellow, I 
ima^ne all your romantic account of the way in 
which you possessed yourself of the coach, and 
your being in the act of driving it to the green- 
ylurd, would have gone for nothing, if some 
bloodhound of a police officer, or a deputy thief- 
taker, or any mongrel cur of the breed, had 
chosieh to yelp out an oath, to certify your guilt. 
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It is a pretty generally received maxim, that no 
man is to be treated as if guilty, till he is found 
so by a jury ; but almost every trial shews, that 
the accused party is in some degree precon-» 
demned, by the harsh construction which is put 
upon the evidence in his favour. His defence 
is always suspected^ his witnesses are looked 
upon as abettors of crime, and his very person 
is ^scrutinized with an ^ye of malevolence and 
prejudice. This may be said not to be the fault 
of the court, but of the human mind, since no 
one can prevent the behaviour of individuals 
towards^ the party indicted ; but it is not con* 
fbrmable to the doctrine I have quoted, that a 
prisoner should be treated with severity before 
he is brought to trial. Should a British subject 
be cast into a dungeon, be kept upon bread and 
water, be tasked to perform hard labour, and 
be deprived of the society of his dearest rela^ 
tioAs, merely on the charge of some broker in 
perjury, whose trade itt^ to appraise the lives 
and liberty^ of his felloifr creatures, and swear 
them into the hands of a turnkey or a hangman ? 
Blood.money is abolished, since two or thi^e 
gentlemen thief-takers stroye to entrap some 
ignorant countrymen into uttering base coin ; 
but the scandalous fMractice of dividing fines and 
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penalties between the informer and the court 
still remains, and many a poor fellow is ^ hauled 
up,' merely to put money into the pocket of his 
4cpuser, for crimes which exist only in the false 
acts and hacknied lies of a soulless bloodsucker,"' 
. ** Upon" my word/' cried William, bursting 
ipto a laugh, " you are going upon a new tack 
with your oration on jurisprudence, and I am 
willing to side with you in all you have said, 
seeing that I have been a suflRerer from the said 
Polypi of the law, who never leave their grasp 
T^hile there is blood to suck out of their prey; 
but, till you can procure a!band of automaton 
Sbirri, who possess the faculty of seizing offend-, 
ers, without the stimulus of avarice or private 
malice, you must not look forprisons and watch- 
houses free from innocent captives. Still I 
agree with you, to allow police officers and con- 
stables to receive rewards for apprehending 
individuals, is a dangerous temptation to thfeir 
honesty, and I was witness to its being too strong 
for their morality ; nor do I allow the justice 
of Paley's opinion, * that it is better a guiltless, 
man should be executed, than that a rogue 
should escape' — but ' ad rem,' as mine ancient 
friend and dux viae, Thomas Wheeler, of botanic 
memory, was wont to observe. 
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^' In the course of the night, an attempt was 
made, by some of the most desperate of the 
prisoners, to escape ; and they were little short 
of succeeding in their scheme. Many of them 
had gunpowder in their pockets, which they had 
employed for their amusement before they were 
taken ; but now they thought of turning it to a 
more serious account. They had notice that 
the- man who served as janitor, on the entrance 
of fresh captives^ (for several more were intro- 
duced to damp and darkness after my arrival,) 
neglected to put the bars across the door, as he 
seetned to rely on the strength of a massy lock, 
which formed one of the fastenings. 

" Upon observing this, several began to fill 
the interstices of the wards with gunpowder, 
pushing it in with a stick, as far as it would go. 
After having crammed in as much as possible, 
they appended to it a piece of rag, rubbed with 
powder, and one of them having a gunfiint 
in his pocket, a thousand sparks were struck 
from the back of the knife, to make it ignite; 
It did catch fire at last, and every one ran back 
upon us at the farther end of the cell, to be as 
far from the explosion as the dungeon would 
allow. I shall not soon forget the breathless, 
and I may almost say, the awful silence, which 
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dwelt for a few momeniBin the little den, where 
there had been but aa instant before so much 
noise and confusion. 

<^ The intense darkness of our prison contri- 
huted greatly to heighten the interest of our 
situation; for when the match, which at. first 
burnt slowly, began to sparkle and glitter, as it 
consumed, it threw momentary gleams of light 
across our cell, and displayed a collection of 
£aces, each strange to the other^ and marked 
with as many different expressions as there were 
visages. 

^^ Trifling as the circumstances may now ap* 
pear, there was much of deep feeling, and strong 
excitement, produced by this occurrence. The 
sudden and imperfect glimpses of nearly thirty 
buman beings, crowded confusedly together, at 
one extremity of a * black hole,' and gazing in-r 
tently on an object which gleamed irregularly 
at the other, had more of the sublime than any 
thing else I have ever witnessed* — The murky 
gloom, whic^ rendered every object invisible, 
seemed suddenly to d^art, and a bright glare 
exhibited, (as if it created them,) a crowd of 
faces of every kind, from the youthful and 
anxious countenance of the gaily drest stripling, 
to the stem and savage scowl of the old rqirobate. 
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Every oombiDation of feature, reveaUng the 
paMions of hope, fear, and reddess darings 
started upon the eye, illuminated with unearthly 
brightness ; but ere the attention could fix itself 
upon a single object, the whole was gcme, to* 
getber with the light that shewed then. 

^^ The effects of this ' gunpowder plot' were 
not, however, confined to the ima^nation. We 
had all good reason to apprehend that, when the 
explosion took place, the whole, or part of the 
lock might be driven violently among us, and 
inflict a greater or less degree of injury ; and it 
was the uncertainty which every one felt of his 
own exemption from danger, which caused such 
earnestness of attention. All eyes were rivetted on 
the keyhole, and on the match, which threw out at 
one moment swift scintillations so rapidly that 
the interior of the dungeon became quite bril* 
liant, and then again seemed extinguished, so 
that we were in total darkness. During these 
intervals, the more prudent prisoners remon- 
strated with the conspirators, on the rashness of 
their enterprize, and pointed out its fidly, but 
die answers they received did not encourage 
much conversation. The most decisive rejdy 
was, that it was then too late to object to it, 
unless the dissatisfied would go forward and pull 
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out the half-burnt match ;— a measure whioh did 
not JE^pear agreeable to those who feared it at a 
distance. 

^^ At length, the fire was considered out, and 
the gang began to advance from the back of the 
cell towards the door, to examine the cause of 
its extinction ; and one of them had, I bdieve, 
placed his'hahd upon the lock, when a burst of 
i^)arks threw him into dismay, and drove him 
tumblingoverhis recreating comrades, to the rear 
of the cave. Most of us laughed loud at this sur- 
prise, in spite of our fears, but we grew sileht 
as statues, when we found that the match kept 
burning vividly, expecting every instant that the 
explosion would take place. I could at this 
time see clearly every countenance in the dun- 
geon, for the illumination was splendid, though 
from so small a source, and I have never beheld, 
even in paintings of fire scenes and incantations, 
features more strongly characterized with intense 
interest* I do not think a breath was drawn, 
nor a glance turned from the sparkling train, 
nor a moyemient made by any of the prisoners. . 

^^ Our attention was excited to the utmost 
when we heard foc^steps approaching. Some, 
one whispered, < < that^s the tumkeyr-^he'll be 
just in time tp get hi$ rew:ard.' My feelings; 
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BOW became painful) and I wished to call out to 
the jailor to keep off for a few moments ; but I 
did not do so, for I believed that before be 
could have made out what I meant, it would 
be too late, and probably he would not have 
heeded my advice. He traversed the little yard, 
or area, and came close to the door^ while the 
match threw out fiery particles more rapidly. 
* Let us give him three cheers when he gets his 
knock down blow,^ cried a miscreant. * Stand 
back!' bawled out another, whose humanity 
was more strong; but with unconscious dex- 
terity, the man put his key into the lock, and 
pushed out the fujze. at the moment it was 
about to explode the powder with which the 
lock was charged-r^for before it fell to the 
ground, a squib, to which it was attached, caught 
fire, and danced about the cell, cracking and 
hissing like a little demoa Thus ended this 
attempted ' rape of the lock ;^ but the tur^ltey 
found some difficulty in getting hi^ key to turn : 
it entered eaaly enough through the straight 
passage, but the intricacies of the wards were 
stuffed with gunpowder, and baffled hi^ ingenuity 
fcsr sometime. This interruption, to his func<* 
tions caused great mirth among the prisoners, 
wb<> did all in their power to impede his success, 
by inserting pieces of rag and sticks into the 
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keyhole, whilst he was striving to clear out the 
finit impediments ; but, after much trouble and 
altercation, seasoned with threats and abuse of 
every kind, tbe portal was unclosed, and a fresh 
}ail-bird ushered into our already crowded cage. 

« Whilst this was going forward, many pro- 
posed a general rush out upon the turnkey^ as 
soon as the door was opened ; but it was found 
that he had noticed the gunpowder in the lock, 
and he was heard to call several others to his 
assistance ; and when the new comer had passed 
the grim barrier, it was secured by bars being 
fastened across the exterior. Afterwards, the 
master of the ceremonies, and his coadjutors, 
stepped round to the barrier in front, and read the 
refractory a lecture on their abortive attempt to 
get out, reviling them all in good set terms, and 
promising fetters and handcuffs toev^ one, if 
toother conspiracy took place. 

*^ To this speech, which was heard in silence 
for some time, a reply was suddenly made, by a 
discharge of several hats full of a certain fluid, 
through the windows, direct in the faces of the 
^pesketSf accompanied by an irregular shout, 
and followed by a shower of Kttle missilea, 
picked up about the vault. This insult, whidi 
was arranged while the turnkey's abuse wasbdng 
deliver^3 threw that fiery Cerberus into a violent 
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^i^on ; but his ireftil expressions ^v«re only r^ 
eeiired wilii jeers andlangfatery and he was com- 
pelied to retire, dripj^iirg like A wet swab, and 
swearing to be revenged. These foUies, or 
whatever else yoti maycaU them, are specimens 
of the manners of the wretches with whom I 
was immured for nhse hours, in a den unfit for 
apigstye/* 

<^ But why did you not send home, and tiy 
to get bail ?** said I, interrupting m^ friend. 

^^ Because mine was not a bailable offence,*^ 
replied William. '^ Many of the prisoners, 
whose crimes amounted to letting off squibs and 
pistols, (having at the same time good coats on 
their backs,) were liberated as soon as messages 
Could' be forwarded to their fri^ds; but could 
I have obtained the same privilege, I doubt 
whether I shoyld have taken advantage of it, so 
little was I disposed to make my parents ac- 
quainted with my unlucky adventure. At 
loigth morning eame, and the grey dawn de^ 
scended into the little court before our prinoxi 
grating, widi chill atid gloomy slowness. The 
dianal atmosphere that surrounded as grew gra* 
dually more dear, while the darkness appeared 
to sink into the earth, like the foulness of a 
turHd pool, unwilliugly permitting the light to 
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pass as it subsides. Tbe rugged and somewhat 
romantic features,* which our situation had ex- 
hibited by the gleams of the sparkling fire, now 
sunk into the vile and squalid condition of ua- 
garnished. reality. The countenances of my 
companions shewed the paleness of debauch, 
and. want of rest, still more depressed with the 
consciousness of vice and guilt, and the fear of 
the approaching examination, while their dresses^ 
before only slightly exhibited by. a sudden 
glance, as if to give theni a dramatic raggedness, 
now displayed all the wretched and dirty negli- 
gence of poverty and want of decency. . The 
spirit and turbulence of the most daring had 
evaporated, and left feelings of morose dogged* 
ness or. complaint behind, and jest^ and laughter 
.were changed into murmurs and despondence. 

^' As I beheld the figures of the prisoners grow 
momentarily more distinct, like the ghosts of gib- 
beted felons haunting the cell from which they 
had. been taken to execution, I shuddered to 
think I must.be led through, the streets coupled 
with some, of this ill-looking gang. I could 
have cursed in my. heart the occasion which 
brought my vanity und my reputation into such 
jeopardy, but that th^ recollection of the beau- 
tiful creature I had served through, it> sweeten^ 
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the bitterness of my vexatbn^ and I. will not 
deny that the love of the itHnantesque served to 
qualify it still further. There was an air- of 
adventure about the circumstances that had 
contributed to. my misfortune, which dazzled 
my common sense, even whilst I sorely felt the 
inconvenience to which I was subjected ; and, 
in spite of my mortification and distress, I found 
much gratification, in thinking of the favoural)le 
impression my behaviour would of course make 
upon the fair unknown, who rode in the 
chariot/' ^ 

" Were you so, green," said I, " as to ima- 
gine that the damsel would look upon you other 
than as a great goose caught in a trap, into 
which you had no business to fall, — a trap, too, 
which probably she had served to bait ; for I 
suspect this Cleopatra of yours was only a 
stale, used to decoy young buzzards, like your- 
self ;^'a sort of female elephant, trained to 
lead the wild ones into snares where the hun- 
ter- "" _ 

"Peace, insolent !'* interrupted the lover; 

^^ hast thou no sense of shame dwelling in thy 

. misogynical soul? — What right hast thou to 

gf^ble thus of one of the most perfect of 

womankind ?'*' 

c 3 
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Only tbe;,riglit <^ fiuspicioii, i^^^ied I ;— *a 
quality whieh fitiya^s nes^t in primogeBiture to 
BelfJove, and ict, therefore, vof <8oiDe account 
amongst men. We first of all think well of oar- 
advesyand, then, secondly, suspect our n^b* 
hour of every indinatlon that is evil, and accord* 
iB^y-we ordain laws and punishme&tSy to curb 
those wicked ways we are so kind as to place to 
his account. Of course, did we suppose that we 
oiu^sehres could he guilty of crime, we sbodid 
never institute chastisement, for no man would 
twist a rope, if he thought it would become his 
halter.'' 

** Plray what lias all this wisdom to do with 
my story ?*' said William. 

** Nothing that I «an see," answered I^<— - 
<< unless the allnsdon to a halter -may bear upon 

it." 
^^ Confound your allcrsions, and illustrations 

too," exclaimed my friend. " You would do 
excellently well for a chaplain to a gaol ; the 
condemned wretches would have no lack of 
warning of their fate, or of lectures grave enough' 
to make them wish themselves in their graves to 
be rid of you ; but, hold your tongue, and let 
mine have full scope at present 

^ About nine o*clock, whilst many of us were 
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Imnendng tbe want of breakfast, and othart 
were wishing the time of examination passed, so 
much were they inclined to prefer certainty of 
punishment to suspense, tbe turnk^ unlocked 
our prison door, and bade us come out by ptdrs. 
This conmiand was readily dbeyed, for we weM 
heartily weary of confinement in such a nanosr 
and comfortless coop; and, ahhough we knew 
we were substracted in couples, in order to. be 
handcufied, even this d^ading treatment seem- 
ed a pleasant alternative to bemg buried alive. 
As soon as I comprehended the nature of this 
proceeding, it became my object to assodate my- 
self with some one of the most decent prisoners, 
that my appearance in the streets might be 
1&& disgraceful; but although I contrived to 
go put with a respectable looking captive, I was 
disappointed. Our Cerberus and his mates had 
not forgotten nor forgiven the affix)nt that bad 
been offered to them during the night, and their 
revenge was gratified, by joining those whcmi 
they called the dandies with the most squalid 
and disgusting of the crew^ It was useless for 
me to protest I had no hand in the frolic, and 
to beg I might be allowed a coach, for which I 
would pay treble the cost ; the angry janittxr 
vowed, whilst he locked me to a I»rutal half 
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naked fellow, that he would teach me bow to 
respect the officers of justice, adding, with an 
insulting sneer, that he did not doubt I should 
have frequent occasion to practice the lesson he. 
was teaching me — that is, if I managed this time 
to keep my neck out of the noose. My reply 
to this sarcasm was an angry one^ but it was of no 
avsul to be angry with a ruffian, whose heart was 
«s hard as the iron he fastened round my .wrists. 
" When thirteen couple of us were manacled, 
we were led through the watch-house out into 
the street before it, and we found a posse of 
constables and watchmen, those who' had taken 
and received us in charge, waiting to escort !us 
to Marylebone Police Office. Oh what a bitter 
swell of indignation boiled up in my heart, when 
I was brought forth before a mob of people, 
assembled to witness the * turn-out' of the watch- 
house. I did not feel inclined to hang my 
head, and hide my countenance ; but I looked 
first at that villain Prendergast, who insolently 
touclied his hat to me with a malign smirk on his 
features, and then at a great postilion's whip, 
which hung as a sign from the door of a whip- 
maker s shop nearly opposite the prison, and I 
could almost have given my life to have been 
allowed to employ it fredy over the back of the 
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bulky bravo, ^ho had played me this damnable 
trick of his craft. I do not doubt that I glared 
at him with a look thai shewed all the violence 
of my rage, for he seemed to shrink when he 
enoQuntered my glance, and the grin which he 
had displayed, when he first approached me, 
sunk into his former vile cut-throat expressson 
of feature. He was accompanied, by two or 
three of the fellows, whom I had met on the 
edge of the pool on Constitution Hill, and they, 
too, were jeering among themselves, most pro- 
bably at my situation. I shall never be able 
to banish from my memory the pangs of fury 
J felt, while I witnessed their mirth ; but it 
would be impossible to describe them. 

^< We were marshalled into a train as soon as 
the night constable, (or whatever he was,) ap- 
peared with his book of charges, and proceeded 
like a pack of hounds, leashed together, along 
Marylebone-lane, guarded by our whippers-in, 
and flanked and followed by a herd of idle boys 
and women ; — some of them the friends of the 
prisoners, others mere spectators from curiosity. 

*• If you have ever met with a procession of 
this kind in your walks, you know that all eyes 
are turned upon it, and you may easily guess 
my feelings on this occasion. 
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^^ To make mj tttnation more harrowikig, 
scoundrel to whom I was yoked mamtained a 
loud railing tlispnte with a truH, who called 
herself his* wife, while he denied all cpnnection 
with her; and their brawling drew the attw dem 
of the passengers t6 him, and of course upon 
me, who being arrayed in a holiday suit, formed 
a striking contrast to his torn and filthy ez^ 
terior^ How many mental execrations did I 
utter during this parade of my disgrace, and 
how many vows of revenge did I suspend 0¥ier 
the devoted heads of Fr^dergast and Jarv^ f 

^ I received not a Httle consolation, however, 
in recollecting that I nhould pass across the 
Street in which the fair cause of my mishap had 
informed me she resided, and the hope c^ being 
seen by her in the situation to which my gal- 
lantry had reduced me, made me hold up n^ 
head bcddly during the transit'^ 

" With all due reverence to the * fair aaxiaei* 
you spesak of," said I, <^ I should thbk it 
would- have been but grateful, had she sent 
you some consdaticm to your prison, in the 
shape of fine words and kind speeches, or m the 
more Substantial fomax of a soHd breakfast/* 

<< What, you are thinldng of the eight belle 
again P'' cried my friend : ^ You monstrous glut- 
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ten ! can my tmsfottunes give ris? to no otb^ 
Meetings in your bosom than desires of eating ?" 

^^ I have no such dedres just now, I assun 
ycm,^ I replied ; ^< but I think your milsfor. 
tmies must hove produced inclinations of that 
de&d^tion in yon during their progress; for, 
if I nristdce not, you had not takto any re- 
freisfameDt since dining the day before.^ 

^^ Peftce, thou i^sibryo alderman !*' exdaimed 
William. ^' I tell you I thought no more of eat- 
mg than->^^«a you did when I first told you of 
my intended voysge to these seas. You hadnone 
of liiatraveQo^is faculty at that time, which now 
haa become your only professioii. I should not 
wonder to find you change into a shark before 
We return home, m^ely fca* the sake of devouiv 
ing food." 

^ A singularly good reason, too," said I, ^^ for 
many a man has become a greater monster, 
ooly for the sake of filling bags with heavy 
metal-^but go on with your starveling stoiy-^ 
go on.**' 

** We were met," continued William, ** at 
the termination of Maryld>one«lane, opening 
into High-street, by the coachman who had 
given me in charge, accompanied by a friend, 
as he called him, whd took an opportunity of 
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vfaispeiing to me, that, if I would give Jarvej 
five pouiidsy he would manage the eyidenbe so 
as to get me discharged. I pretended to list^i 
•to this offer, although I would rather have been 
executed than have given colour to the aocufla- 
tion,; by buying myself off, and I told the fel- 
low to call his friend alongside. He beckoned 
to him as we walked forward, and coachey 
came up, and repeated what the other had said; 
but when he had finished his proposal, I told 

him I would see him damned before I would 

I. 

put money into the hands of such a rascal 

^' Then you shall be hanged and damned 
both," exclairaed Jarvey, quitting me in a 
rage; and in a few minutes more our party 
turned down Paradise^street, and we were led 
through a court to the Police-office. 

^^ Mine was not the first charge on the books, 
so that I was compelled to wait for some time, 
in a sort of strong-room, till my turn came. 
Here my musings were unpleasant enough. I 
h^d hoped to have found some one at the office, 
on the part of the ladies I had rescued from 
the mob in the Park, to inform me that they 
would come forward as witnesses in mv fa^piu*. 
Indeed,. I had expected to see them waiting my 
arrival; but upon enquiry, if any persons: an- 
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.Wering .b* description -e^ to ««^«, 
or had been there, I was satisfied that I was 
left in the lurch." 

' " I knew how it would be,'* exclaimed I, 
*'. these women were some common jadesJ^ 
- " Hold .your slanderous tongue,'* interrupted 
William, " and bear me with patience, or you 
mil drive all my patience out of my brain. 
•; ^^ Before I gave the coachman my answer to 
his proferred ^ accommodation,' I had endea^ 
voured to learn from him the number of the 
house in B— Street, to which he had driven 
his fare, and the names of the occupiers; but 
he was too wily to let me get the weather-gage 
of him. I was, therefore, unable to send and 
request the attendance of the witnesses. How- 
ever, as I knew that, unless I were dismissed 
at once, I should be remanded, and could get 
my friends to search the street before the next 
esamination, I was not uneasy, except feeling a 
little hurt that the ladies were not ready to give 
evidence in my favour, without being solicited 
to do so/* 

" Did it never enter your head,'* said I, 
<* that these decoy birds of yours, having drawn 
you into a snare, would be the last'perqpn&to 
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help you out of it, unless they recdiv^d s liaxid- 
0QDCie considemtion for their services ?" 

*' Do you think," said WiUiwn, *^ that my 
imagination could ever engender such cold 
Uooded cynical ideas, as spring up like mush* 
rooms from your varmthless brain ? — ^I should 
rather say like poisonous funguses, growing in 
a chill dank hollow tree — the noxious inbabii- 
tants of a noisome cell ! — No ! my belief was, 
diat the ladies might be too fine to trouble 
themselves with the affairs of a police office; 
Bad I was sorry that one so beautiful as tiie 
youngest, should let affectation^or idleness over- 
power the humanity I knew she must possess/"* 

^{ Oh it is a fine thing to be in love, I sete,'^ 
said I, ^^ especially for the party beloved ; but 
go on with your Erotiad— go on with ycmr 
story, gallant Leander— go on.** 

^^ I sat,'" continued the lover, ^^ for about a& 
hour and a hal^ immersed in reflections, befoie 
I was called up, and I was very glad when the 
summons did cc»ne« I was then conducted into 
an apartment, where I found my accuser and 
his witnesses, together with two or three nm- 
g^strates, clerks, and otheirs, ready to hear of- 
£eno&^ and take down depositions. 
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'< Jarvey was called upon fint, to state h^ 
complaint, which be did with so many aggrav^ 
tionsand exaggerations, that I felt inclined to 
admire the fellow for his impudent facility of 
lying. — I was prompted to smile at his false ooHi^ 
c^its, and to drive my fist into his face, for Im 
Aioneless all^iaticmB, which he armnged so 
{dausibly, that his tale might have passed for a 
recital of facts with many simple bocKes, who 
idee assertions for proofs. In addition to the 
i&toepresentattons he had made ^t the watch- 
house, he now said that he had diiserved me 
ibr some time about town, assodadng widi a 
gang of dissdltite fellows; and he added, that 
he had once se^ me i^natch at a handkerdiief, 
which hung from a gentleman's pocket, at the 
"door of the Haymarket Theatre. 

'<< Prendergafit, taking his cue from this abomi- 
Bid^e falsehood, began a stiiing of villainous 
ttoeudations of the same kind, whilst the coach- 
man edged in corroborative insinuations, ta« 
g^her with some more direct charges of crimes 
be had «een me commit ; so that, in the course 
dp ten or fifteen minutes, I found mvsdf con. 
verted from an inoffensive, thoughtless youth 
into a guilty wretch, practised and hacknied in 
every specif of fraud and larceny. Instead, 
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however, of feeling confounded at the aceumu- 
lation- of extraordmary charges, I found my, 
spirits rise as fresh additions were made to the 
catalogue of my iniquities ; and at length, whien 
Prendergast b^an to state, by way of proving 
me a suspicious character, that h6 remembered 
seeitig me dudked in the Mole, for pulling at 
a lady^s ear-ring, during a fight at Moulsey 
Hurst, I burst into a loud laugh, which stopped 
him short. 

> ^' ^ These accusations seem to make you merry^ 
prisoner,' said the magistrate, ^ pray can' you je^ 
fute them as readily as you can laugh at then) ?^ 

"* I think I can. Sir,' said I; * but T hav^ no 
witnesses here yet, to strengthen my defence. 
In fact, I have had no opportunity of desiring 
their attendance.' 

^^^You shall have every accommodation y<»u 
can wish in that way,- replied his worship; 
^ would you like to be remanded till to^^nor-* 
row?* 

. '^* I shall thank you to do'So,^ said I, < but 
dlow me first to state all I know of^ this mat- 
ter, that the charge may not be made public 
without its contradiclioni' ^ 

' ^* Leave was given, and I related as much of 
my actions during the preceding day as wa3 re-* 
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quired-to shew that the affidt of the coach was the 
result of a conspiracy between the driver and the 
fellows I had disappointed in the morning. I 
proimised to bring forward persons who could 
swea^ to the truth of the facts I had related ; 
and I said, I hoped, by means of handbills and 
advertisements, to meet with the country gentle- 
man who had been hustled. 

** * I'll save you any farther trouble on his ac-; 
count, my young friend,^ cried a voice from 
bdbind me, which, on turning, I found to be 
that of the squire himself, n* Will your wor-v 
ship allow me to be sworn ?'' continued he; ' I 
am the country gentleman of whom this brave 
lad has been speakings and that ^bbet^faeed 
scoundrel there,. Prendergast, is the man . who 
had his band on my watch-chain yesterday 
morning. I'll prove it, if he' 11, strip off his 
coat, for I dealt him such a punch under the 
ribs as I am sure has left the print of my knuckles 
on his skin.* 

" Prendergast's bloated visage seemed to shrink 
as he heard this assertion^; it certainly turned 
pele, while he muttered, ^ The gemman^s a fool 
.to ask such a thing of a man who never saw Jiim 
in his life before.^ 

" ^ You have both seen me and felt me, I tell 
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jrou, Sir/ /exclaimed my hewly-fbuiul friend,^ 
< and I charge you inth attempting to isteal 
my watch,' 

^^ ^ Let us dispose of the young gentleman's 
case first,' interrupted the ma^^strate, * and 
let the clerk administer the oath required/ 

*'> Certainly, Sir,' replied the squire, (for so I 
termed him in my ima^nation,) and immedi^^ 
a^y, being sworn, he described, more fully than 
I have done, the scene of tumult on the brink of 
the pool, identifying not only Frendergast as 
cfSkB of the active pickpockets, but also two of 
the mtnesses, whom he had brought to prove 
the pretended attack on the coachman, as 
abettors in the fray. Xhese fellows, whom be- 
fore I had scarcely noticed, I could now plainly 
see were some of those who had stood and 
watched me whilst I was sitting on the box to 
view the fireworks, and who, if you recollect,* 
I said appeared to be talking of me. The third 
witness, the one who had spoken against me at 
the watchThouse, I added to the others, as part of 
the gang : but the country gentleman did not 
recoUect him^ nor was it likely we should boith 
have, taken cognizance of the same persons, 
among so many blackguards as were engaged in 
the riot. 
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Frendergiist and his aasticiatea replied U 
these statements with strong asseverations and 
denials, but my friend called forward a young 
pdice officer, he had in reserve, who swore that 
th^ were part of the gang who were conunittii^ 
depredations on the. morning in question ; he* 
sides which, he declared them, to be rqmted 
thieves and vagabonds, and oBered to diew 
their names on the offioe^books of Great Marl** 
borough and Bow Streets. In addition to this, 
Prendergast was taken into another place, and 
there obliged, -somewhat perforce, to ^ doff his 
doublet,^ and there appeared, on his fright hy« 
pochrondrium, strong proofs of the hardness of 
the squire's fist, in the shape of blue and brown 
contusions. 

*** Well, Mr. L ■ ■ , said the magistrate to 
me, ' you have shewn clearly enough that these 
men may have had motives for conspiring to 
injure you, and I trust you will be able to 
prove, as satisfactorily, that your being found 
in possession of a carriage, was the effect of 
solicitude for the welfare of others, and not of a 
fraudulent intent.* 

^'^ If you will oblige the coachman to dednre 
to what house he drove the ladies,' returned 
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If ^ I Ao not doubt they would come immedi- 
ately.' 

*' * You shall not be obliged to the scoundrel, 
even for that trifle,^ replied the country gentle- 
man. ^ I know the ladies well, and will bring 
them in an instant.' So saying, he passed out 
at the door with a natural quickness, increased 
by zeal to serve me, and returned in a minute; 
leading in the heroines of my adventure. 

** * Let me introduce you to ray wife and 
daughter, Mr. L—,* cried the sq|ii)!€y ad- 
dressing me, ^ and I must thank you again for 
the obligations I am under to you, on their ac^ 
count, as well as my own.^ 

" * Are these ladies your relations. Sir?' cried 
I, in amazement. 

** * They are, indeed,' replied my country 
friend. ^ My adventure in the morning pre* 
vented my accompanying them in the after" 
noon, and Providence made you a guardian 
to us both most opportunely.^ 

" I would tell you, " continued William, ** all 
the greetings that passed between these ladies 
and myself, but that I fear your appetite might 
suffer from the sickness so many sweet things 
would produce. It shall be suiScient to say. 
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that I was received like a sod and a brother by 
them, and that, being over ears in love before 
with the young lady, I now sunk ^ full fathom 
five' beneath the surface of that aea of pleasure. 
This' was, however, no time nor j^e for mak- 
ing soft speeches, and I will confess that a cer- 
tain internal monitor, who ever ihterfejues with 
sentimental delights, was now traversiig my 
empty bowels, in an audible mann^, like dis- 
stant thunder rolling amid clouds, and stirring 
up the spirit of hunger and murmuring within 
thenL^' 

^^ I feel something of the same kind now,*^ 
siud I, '^ and shall, therefore, thank you to omit 
so much of your tale as relates to the many 
amorous looks and sayings which passed on 
these occasions, and so come to the pith of your 
story, the substantial part, which may stand me 
instead of a good lunchiK)n ; for you:r Paphian 
diet was never to my taste-^mere .trash I— or- 
geat and water ! —whipped syllabub J-^froth 
Arid fume l"' 

** Why,*' replied my friend, ^^ I.had^Book^ 
such ideas myself at that time, in spite of the 
presence of my mistress, (a new one too;) so 
I begged Mrs. G— — to give her- evidence 

vox. Ih J> 
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coiicerniii{2; the affair of the coadi, and Ai^ wE« 
Ikigly cat»entedy and iras svorn. 

** Her leslimony went to {myve iwy tonocance 
of running aivay witb t)ie vehicle, because siha 
declared that. I had adced and obtained her 
leave to dri^^e her home, that the coachmaB had 
dfeserted his duty, for the purpove of filing, 
as he had allowed whilst she was paying himf 
after he had set her down at her own door ; and 
that as she had hired the carriage for as long 
as she chose to use it, it was virtually her eMm, 
and when the i^rst man quitted his post she was 
justified in placing another in it, both few her 
own preservation and that of the carriage. 

^^ Miss G here offered her evidence, (like 

a sweet girl as she is !) and c(»Toborated her 
mother's statements* To this I added Jarvey'i 
proposal to briug me off lor five poinids, aiid 
here the wordiy magist^rate stopped us. 

« < Mr* L y said he, ^ I am perfectly sa* 
tii^d of your innocence, and of the guilty 
intentions of these men, Prendergast tokd his 
colleagues. This is not the first time I have 
seen some of them, though they were before in 
the sitnation in which they have placed you, 
that of prisoners. However, you shall be so 
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no longer^ you are free, and mxy all your mis- 
haps terminate to your credit, as this kas done. 
nI counsel you, neyertheless, to* curb your ar- 
dour for running into difiScuteies, till you are 
more adranced in life. It requires an old head 
even to make a good knight errant, unless the 
adventurer maj vish to close his career very 
speedily, and then a young one will suiSce. I 
would advise you to indict these men for a con- 
spiracy; measwiiile, I intend to commit them 
as reputed thieves, that is, Prendeq^st and 
his comrades; the coachman will find himself 
bcked up, for endeavouring to extort money 
from you under fSEdse pretences.^ 

^^ The tables were now completely turned f 
the conspirators were led off, swearing and 
curnng each other for their ill Juck ; and, after 
thanking the magistrate, I departed in triumj^ 
with my new friends, who carried me, * no* 
thing loth,' to their residence in B ■ street 
where an excellent repast put an end to the 
0nly remaining evil consequence of my over- 
night^ scrape. 

^^ Before I b^an to satisfy my own hunger, 
and the avidity of my hosts to know how I had 
£Enred in the watch-house, I db^mtcbed a. note 
to my Either, to inform him that I was safe, and 
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that I should soon be at home, to relate the 
cause of my absence. I then addressed myself 
to eating and conversation.^' 

Two most excellent things,^* observed I ; 

but, pray who were these new friends of 
yours, and what has this adventure to do with 
your coming to Greenland ?^' 

^* Before you ask those general questions, '' 
replied William, *^ you should rather admire 
the singular chance which threw me in the way 
of the husband and wife, under such curious 
circumstances,'* 

^^ I do admire it,'* said I; ^^ and unless I had 
heard vou tell me the adventure, I should have 
been inclined to think there was some fiction, if 
hot a great deal, mixed up with your story* 
And yet, I know of several anecdotes, among 
my acquaintances and the friends of my family^ 
as strange and as replete with fortuitous occur-* 
rences, therefore I will believ« you." 

** Thank you for your condescension/' an^^ 
swered my friend,^* and let me tel) you, that there 
are few men who could not relate some circum* 
stances of their lives, which would appear ro- 
mantic when arranged in detiul. I hpld^ in*- 
deed, that, however far-stretched the sentiments 
of rojnances aiid novels may be, the incidents 
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of such works are far inferior in interest to 
events which have taken place in real life, and 
which still happen from day to day. History- 
furnishes numberless instances of adventure, and 
situations infinitely more exciting than the plot 
of the best written e{»c. It is only in tl^ ideal 
trappings, and multiplied mystifications, that the 
writings of fancy are false. Authors put words^ 
thoughts, and motives, into the hearts and 
mouths of their heroes, which seldom exist, or are 
of little influence in affairs of the world; but they- 
cannot imagine more poetic occurrences than 
are the offspring of human actions.^' 

" Spoken like King Sdomon,'' cried I ; "and 
I praise your speech more readily, because it 
falls in with my own ideas on the subject. 
Those who think otherwise may study the re- 
cords of mankind, from Adam downwards, and 
become convinced that romance is but a poor 
copy from nature, dressed up in the artificial 
disguise of sentimentality and overstrained de- 
licacy.'' 

I shall here take some liberty with the rea- 
der, which I hope he will find pardonable. The 
continuation of my friend's narrative went aa 
t6 reveal many circumstances, which both the 
purposed concealment of my own identity, and 
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consideration (or the persons eoncemed^ £rarbid 
me to make public. I wiU, oeTertheless, give 
m oiidine of the reftsonn which induced Mr; 

L , senior, to desire the absence of his son 

from England, for a diort period. 

WiUiam^s adv/enture in the Purk led, as m%ht 
be eaedljr foreseen, to an attachment between 
him and the youi^st lady* ' She had no pre- 
ppsaesaknia, and he was handsome and gay, 
and his ooiMiuct had shewn that he was gallant, 
and given to thai adf>-devotion in the cause 06 
the &ir s^ whti^ b so pon^srful in acquirh^ 
their hearts. Besides, he had been in difficul- 
ties and perils of a romantic cast, and a man 
ha[^y enough to have stood in danger of being 
hanged fw hit courage, is a being formidable 
to the peace of the loveUer part of the creation 
-^Hudibm hath that 

*' ■ the ancient errant knights 

Won all their ladies' hearts in fights, 
Aod cut wfa<^ ^nts into fritters* 
To put them into amorous twitters $ 
Whose stubborn bowels scorned to yield 
Until their gaUants were balf-killed ; 
But when their bones were drubbed so sore 
They durst not woo one combat more, . 
The ladies' hearts began to melt, 
Sabdaed by blows their bvers feh.'* 
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But when all this *^ assault and battery^' has 
been ^' had and receiTed ifar and on accouBttor* 
a beautiful damsel, die hrutMee may be deemed 
entitled to the affections of the said spinster, as 
legally as if be were the man in the world the 
least proper for her to love, which, every body 
knows, is an undeniable daim to a woman'^s 
heart. 

New it chanced that, in addition to these 
rights and titles, personal, courageous, and 
perilous, aforesaid, William was possessed of 
thb latter qualification, of not being the pierscm 
on whom Miss G -■■■ ought to hare thought 
of bestowing herself; fbr the fiJlowing state* 
ment will shew that it would have been much 
more reasonable in her to have given her hand 
to another. 

There were three first-cousins, the only chil* 
drea of three brothers. One of these, the son 
of the eldest brother, inherited a small estate, 
which he farmed aa his father had done be* 
fore him, and he is the country gendeman 
idiose atuation at the ascent of the balloon 
brought my friend into such jeopardy. The 
son of the second brother was articled to an 
attorney, but ran away, and was supposed to 
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have enlisted as a marine, and to have been 
killed in an action at sea. The representative 
of the third brother succeeded to his father^s 
business, as a merchant, became a bankrupt, 
and died, leaving his affairs in great disorder. 
He had been married, and became the father 
of one son, who was a year and a half younger 

than his cousin, Miss G . 

Shortly after the decease of his parent, ' the 
orphan, when beginning to feel the horrors of 
his. situation, was surprised by the appearance 
of his lost relation, a rich . invalid, returned 
from India. He came home to re-establish his 
health, but he died and left his wealth to Miss 
G— — , on condition she should marry her 
cousin, and endow him with it; otherwise it 
should pass to the cousin alone. Now the 
•* youth, though no doubt a good youth, was 

not such as would take the fancy of a fine girl. 
He was plain, and short, and sickly, while the 
yoiing lady was beautiful, and tall, and full 
of health and spirits. The object of the uncle 
was to unite the only remaining branches of the 
family, and to bestow his money on the union ; 
but this, though a plausible object, did bot fall 
in with the wishes of the fair damsel, who, of 
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oourse, tas all sweet misses shoiildt thought fnore 
of union of hearts than of families, and more, of ^ 
bestowing hands than riches. 

Thus stood the case, when William, in an/ 
evil hour, (shall I say so ?) was introduced to 

Miss G by the running away of the horses i^ 

and thus, gentle or savage reader, (be you 
which you may,) my friend added to hia other 
amiable qualities the merit of not being the pro-' 
per. person of whon^ the damsel should hay^ 
becmne enamoured. 

The heart of a virago would have yielded tp 
so many temptations combined, but as the heart 

c^ Miss G belonged to an angel, (so Wit 

liam says,) it gave itself up immediately, and 
the will, of her deceased uncle was no more of 
a shield against the arrows of Cupid^ than the 
parchment on which it was written would hav^ 
piDved in opposition to the spear of Achilles, oi? 
the jdart of a balista. . c^Miss G was about 

nineteen, and an only child, and her father said 
she should not be controlled in her schemes of 
life on any account. He was not rich, but he 
was far from poor, and Mrs. G did not care, 
so that her daughter was satisfied. All this 
favoured my friend's attachment ; but, when be 
came to learn the loss its accomplishment would 

D 8 
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oeeiBiioii to the lady, he became irresolute in 
contmiting it, and his lather cautioned him 
against leading Miss G ■ to act now in a 
iMkiner ihe might repent ber^ter. 

Love argues like a Lord Chancellor ; it not 
ojAy strives to reason, but it gives judgment, too, 
and that always on its own side the question. 
Iliug WilHam decided, that as money can only 
be valuable according to the eiftimatian in which 
it is held by the owner, so, if Miss 6— <— prized 
him more than she did her relation's fortune, he 
mlist of course be of greater value, and oonse- 
qmently no losa would ensue to her, but rather 
the reverse. 

This k^cal conclusion, (in which, by the bye, 
my friend computed himself to be worth many 
times his weight in gold, for the te&ftator^s cash 
amounted to a good round sum,) completdy 
ffllenoed all his scruples, and he went on bask- 
kig in die sunshine df smiles and glances^ till 
his father andMr.O^——, taking into coosidenu 
tion the youth of both parties, and doubting, per^ 
haps, the imperishability of first love, resolved to 
separate the lovers for some time, that experience 
might diew whether the lady would still persist 
in her intuition of sacrilkdng wealth to passion, 
and i^fbether ^ by devoting himself to Miss G- 
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WilUam «rould remain dewous of rendering it 
impossible for him to marry a rich vfHt* 

It was not that the two seniors felt any lepni^ 
nance to an alliance ; foi: they, too^ had formed 
great friendship for each other, but they were 
anxious, lesf preoipitaney and lack of discretioa 
should lead to early discontent and regret. Mr. 
L ■ , who is a man of promptitude and de* 
citdon, accordingly resolved that William should 
go a voyage, leaving the choice of its direction 
to him. 

This was William's solution of his father's 
motives, tor desiring his absence from England ; 
and, considering that the youth was in love I 
cannot demur at his ascribing every oocurrsnee 
to the influence of that domineering passion ; 
for It is a quality of lovers, not only to feel that 
they themselves are directly subject to its ca» 
prices, but to imagine the whole world oon^ 
trolled in some way or other by its powers 
Thus a miser believes that every one is as much 
actuated by love of money as himself. 

Now it is my opinion, that there were other 
reasons, besides this amatory one, which con- 
tributed to the temporary banishment of my 
friend, and the chief of them appears to be, that 
Prendergast and his associates, after suffering 
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many months imprisonment for their offences, 
were liberated, and had Towed they would be 
revenged on the author of their punishment. 
This threat was attempted to be carried into 
execution, in a manner which I will detail at 
another time ; and Mr. L — — , fearing a second 
and more fatal experiment might be made upon 
his son, resolved to remove him out of the way 
^r a little while, till the wrath of his enemies had 
subsided, or ratheir, as I have heard him since 
say, ^^ till the villains were hanged;'^ for he did 
not suppose they would be at large for six 
months without running their beads into a noqse. 
It is true, the.'^ love affair'^ had some share in de- 
termining the adoption of this measure, but that 
it was the principal cause I deny, in spite of all 
the contemptuous sneers which will be raised 
against me by the elder boarding-school misses, 
who, being about to burst upon the worid, like 
butt^ies from their chrysalides, are quite 
certain that love is to rule the destiny of their 
lives. 
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CONTINUED. 



Turk we from love, and the precincts of our 
dearly cherished city, to the deck of the Le^ 
viathan, in latitude 77S ^"9 north ; and let us 
ask of those masquerade figures before us if tliey 
have not been transported from the Piazza of 
^t. Mark, or the field of Wat Tyler, to do their 
hideous antics amidst plains of ice, and wastes 
of dark blue water. Let us consider a little, 
however, before we put diat question, whether 
we cannot account for their appearance, without 
bringing them from the Carnival, or St. Bar- 
tholomew's fair. 

I cannot say ** 'twas night," for it was broad 
daylight, but I had not long sunk to sleep be- 
fore a dismal din of speaking trumpets, violins, 
pannikins, tinpots, and drums, barbarous in con- 
struction as well as sound, arose, or rather de- 
scended, upon mine ear. I awoke, and I believe 
the sleep must have been sound indeed that 
would have prevented the sleeper from hearing 
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the clangor. — But while I was considering what 
diabolical discord had taken place in the vessel, 
my cabin door was flung back with violence. I 
started up, and thrust out* mj head, filled with 
sudden recollections of all the horrors of devilism, 
of which I had either heard or dreamt, and be- 
held a group of hideous beings crowding the 
cabiny and extending through the steerage up 
the ladder to the deck. Shapes there were of 
every mze and deformity, and the fearful riot^f 
sounds, which issued from among them, was not 
more appalling than the distorted figures ap- 
peared to my scarcely awakened fancy. 

Two or three glances, Iiowever, gave me some 
jMTobable conjectures as to he tidentity of these 
unexpected visitants; and, as my eyes grew 
more open, I could distinguish enough to satisfy 
me that they were not a deputaticm Irom die in- 
fernal regions, come to cite me to the bar of die 
fapuse of demons, nor messengers from that pe- 
remptory potentate. Lord Chancellor Lucifer. **^ 
I say I was soon satisfied that no mandate from 
the regions of darkness was about to be de- 
livered^ when I beheld the principal character of 
the crew before me. 

He was arrayed in a vast jacket of bearskin, 
oontaining, besides the wearer, 9 thick layer of 
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oakum, which stuflEed it oat to a monstroiui size ; 
omam^Qts^ of various kinds, were fixed profusely 
over it, an^ an equal quantity of finery adorned 
a pair of canvas trowsers, in which the limbs of 
the possessor could only have formed a fourth 
part of the sofid contents. Where flesh and 
bone were wanting, tow and bolsters supplied 
th^r place; and, to judge by superficial ob* 
servations, one or two feather beds must have 
been required, to produce that resemblance to 
the N^ro Venus which was so uncommonly 
conspicuous in the Greenland Neptune^ 

A mask, the colour of soot, (which material 
probably had served to paint it,) di^uised the 
countenance of the marine deity ; most likely, 
lest the glory of its effulgence should have proved 
as fatal to us as was^the brilliant phis of Jupiter 
to his mistress ; while upon his head was erected 
a lofty superstructure, composed of the skin of 
a beards bead and of one of its l^s.. The sdU 
savage aspect of the grisly beast grinned daunt* 
ingly over the forehead of the king, of waters^ 
while ^ leg, stuffed out like the stocking of a 
gouty alderman, waa placed perpendicularly, in 
the manner of a soldier's feather, which it was 
intended to resemble. There was a wig, too, 
rather out of curl, dangling adown his beck. 
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which had once been a swab, or mop pf ropis;- 
and from his middle hung a large padlock, in 
lieu of a watch, to which were attached several 
keys, of proportionate »ze and quality. The 
most striking, as well as most appropriate, appen* 
dage to the ocean monarch, was a large harpoon^ 
suspended in a sealskin belt, like a broad 
sword ; nor should I omit, that he wore a beard 
as big as the tail of a Shetland poney would 
admit of its being made. 

I have said that Neptune came not alone; 
but I shall not attempt to describe the multi* 
tudinous array of disguise and masquery, which 
decked and conceided his followers. I musty 
however, observe, that he was attended in all 
due form by proper officers of state, in their 

' robes of ceremony ; but. «rhether they could 
cGoipete with the courtiers who^ on certain 
solemn occasions, environ his Majesty of Engr 

'^'Jand, I am unable from want of sufficient infori- 
mation to determine. I am sure, however, that 
our sovereign lord does not possess cme attemlant 
whom I noticed near the person of the briny 
king, namely, a barber; a barber, too, whose 

« 

power and whose will to ^employ it were as great 
and as fomiidable as the influence of the barber 
of the eleventh Lewis of France. 
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t made these observations while tbd barber's 
mate, (the barber and his mates appearing to be 
the executive portion of the royal escort,) was 
employed in summoning William from the 
depths of slumber; for it was but little past one 
o'clock in the morning of the first of May, and 
sleep had not long embalmed his soul in calm 
oblivion. When he awoke, which he generally 
did very leisurely, though now the furious gre6t- 
ing of the pots and kettles tore him from the 
arms of Morpheus with ungracious speed, he 
started out of bed with rapidity, totally unaware 
of the -nature of the call. He had, it seems, 
supposed, in a dream occ^asioned by the uproar 
in the cabin, that the vessel had run foul of a 
mass of ice, and was foundering ; while the voices 
he heard, and the accompanying musicy he con- 
verted into the cries of the drowning, and the' 
confusion and tumult of a ship going down. It 
was impossible for him to run far, so dense was 
the crowd that surrounded Neptune, or else he 
probably would have hurried upon deck, to 
secure his escape $ so that he was compelled to 
stand, like a statue half animated, staring in 
amazement at the strangely attired beings be-' 
fore him. 
It would have been impossible for any otie to 
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have lookfd at William^ at that moment, without 
feeling an irreaislible impalae to grin ; and, in 
qnte of the efPorts of the god of seas to retain 
his gravity, he, with his whole court, burst out 
into such a peal of convulsive laughter, that the 
Leviadian rang with it from stem to stern, and 
several moUymawks, which were flying in her 
course, started off in full q)eed^ in affright 

In the meantime, die cause of this merriment 
recovered sufficient presence of mind to return 
to his cabin, though he could not yet tell what 
manner c^ men, (if men they could be,) had 
thus beset him. Neptune, however, having re* 
gained his serious deportment, fitted a speaking 
trumpet to his mouth, and, first making a pre* 
fatory flourish in the ear of *^ the doctor,'^ sudi 
as might startle a herd of swine, he called upon 
him by the allegiance he owed to the sovereigii 
of the ocean, to arise and foUow him to the pre* 
sence of his queen, who, being in labour, had 
need of a skilful midwife* 

By this time my friend'^s recollection had 
obtained its wonted powers, and he began to 
comprehend the drift of what was passing before 
him; whereupon he replied, in a submissive 
tone, that iU health confined him to his couch, 
but that he would send a cordial to her majesty, 
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which would more than ftipply the place of an 
accoucheur. To diia proposal Neptune most 
gracioudj condescended to accede, and two 
bottles of vibitkey were placed in hit hands, by 
the ynan of medicines, who desired that a 
bumper might be given to the royal sufEeivr 
without delay. The fond husband, howeirer, 
satisfied with possessing the remedy, segued not 
to consider the occasion for applying it quite so 
presnngas bdTore; he still remained standing 
near our cabin, as if in profound meditation, 
till another prelude on fab trumpet announced 
his intention to break silence. 

This speech the divinity addressed to bis 
barber, requiring to be informed, whether there 
was Any one present who had not legally ob» 
tained the freedom of the Grreenland seas ; and, 
on being made acquainted that a stranger had 
crossed the arctic circle without due qualifications 
for so doing, his godship called upon the intru- 
der, either to pay the fine required by the usages 
of his knigdom, or to appear upon deck, and 
undergo the process of shaving and ducking, as 
by law established. 

Taking this hint, whidi was intended for me, 
I handed out from my chest two bottles of 
brandy, which I had provided for the purpose. 
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and begged his majesty to bear my most humlile 
wishes to his spouse, for her well-being during 
her time of trial ; but this commission was ren- 
dered unnecessary, by. the appearance of the 
queen herself, who, apparently perfectly re- 
covered, bad sallied forth to join her consort, in 
receiving the congratulations of the captain and 
his officers. 

^ Congratulations were accordingly given; not 
in words, but in bumpers of rum — a mode , of 
speaking generally in vogue on board Green- 
land-men, and far more expressive than the 
digital language of the deaf and dumb school, 
or the invisible and inaudible reciprocation of 
ideas practised by the merchants of the Red Sea. 
Then an universal cry for music was raised, and 
*^ Jock, the cook," applied his bow to his fiddle, 
scraping out such direful discord from its strings^, 
th^the imagination might have supposed th^ 
guts of which they were formed were sen^ble 
both of their twisted condition, and of the un- 
merciful grating administered to them by the^^ 
bony Scot. No painter's cholic, or dry belly- 
ache, ever gave rise to outcries so piteous and so 
90ul overpowering as were the tones of the con- 
torted entrails of ^^ bonnie JoekieV violin. The 
bearer need not have been told that they were 
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of catgut, their very sound bore evidence that 
all the spirit of caterwauling was concentrated 
in them ; and no feline serenade, uttered on a 
windy midnight, upon a lofty house top, whose 
rattling tiles and creaking casements joined 
chorus in the concert, ever surpassed the over- 
ture performed in the cabin by honest " Cruik* 
shanks.'' I term it the overture, for, after a 
while, the mess kettles and pannikins, as if 
aroused by the tuneful hand of their liege lord, 
the cook, burst in full clangor upon the ear. 
-The spiril of Orpheus was shed over the souls 
cl the royal band ; every leg, arm, head, and 
feature of the motley crew, yielded to the celes- 
tial impulse, and an uproar took place as full of 
outrageous merriment as if all the devils of Pan- 
jdemonium had joined with the maniacs of Bed- 
lam to celebrate the mad mysteries of Bacchus. 
It will, perhaps, be needless to whisper a hint, 
that, though none of the votaries of the jolly god 
were drunk, many of them were quite happy ; 
and the broad unceasing grins, which now re- 
laxed their usually stiff and rigid visages, the 
twinkling of their humid eyes, which seemed to 
float within their lids, buoyant on liquid plea- 
surcj the tone of unmingled glee in which their 
joy found issue, and, above all, the unmeasurable 
papers in whipli fhey indulged, declared their 
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whole frames to be in a stale of the most jovial 
excitemoit. 

The daneiBg eontiiiued for sometime^ nor did 
the music cease; and, though Neptune and his 
consort were bolstered out to a bulk equal to 
that of five of their subjects, they, too, struggled 
in the mazy vortex ; for to nothing but to leaves 
^heefing round in a whirlwind, or spinning 
ctbout the funnel of a whirlpool, can I compeie 
the rapid revolvements of the giddy crew. JN ot 
that I wish to be understood as likening the 
sailors to such flimsy substances as leaves, espe- 
cially in the dresttes they then wore ; I would 
rather resemble them to bull-bellied Yeomen of 
the Guard, or pot4x>welled frogs i^rting in a 
Dutch canal ; but their energy of action bore 119 
proporti(»i to their dimensions, so that it would 
be impossible to find a simile to equal such dia- 
cordant properties, unless I said they were like 

the tongue of Mrs.' , which, being one of 

the largest, is still more restless and more noisy 
than that of any other christian woman. 

** The fun*" still kept going on with unabated 
vigour, when one of the men thought proper to 
add vocal music to the harmony he maintained 
on a copper stewpan, which stood him instead of 
a kettle-drum. This served to revive an idea 
which the crew aef§med to have forgotten, fyr, 
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in an imrtant, every one eftruck up the eom- 
mencenient of a favourite song, with all the 
power his lungs and larynx would admit ; and 
surely a more astounding roar never before 
broke loose upon the wide waters of the arctic 
ocean ; the words I gathered were of the follow^ 
ingiinix>rt:*« 

As Roger was drying his mittens one day. 
Up rose a whole fuSi and began for to play; 
^e flourished her fai1» and abe ** fluffit'* her fln» 
Rc^;er ^ with his harpooa and staruck it weU in f 

Go along, Roger ! give her line, Roger !*— 

Go along, Roger ! you are the boy f 

The subject of this song, and the mode of 
singing it, appeared to give universal pleasure 
to the quire, and the chorus of ** go along 
Roger^' wa6 chaunted by nearly fifty stentorian 
voices; one would have supposed they were 
attempting to blow up the deck, by force of 
shouting and outcries. 

When the desire to sing had begun to super- 
sede the humour of dancing, the Bacchanalians 
bad arranged themselves in a sort of circle 
round the cabin, of which, with genuine satur^ 
nalian freedom, they had taken complete pos- 
session. From the position in which my bed 
was placed, I could obtain a full view of the 
grotesque assembly, and, certainly, no parallel 
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could be found to the garish crew v\hich coni'- 
posed it) unless a congress were collected from 
the stages before the fedr-booths of Messieurs 
Saunders, Richardson, and Gyngell. 

Neptune, who, for a certmn bulky reason, 
could with difficulty be seated, placed himself 
and his consort opposite the mirror, which 
hung between the cabin windows ; perhaps by 
chance, but most probably to enjoy the sight 
of their own distorted buflFoonery, while their 
prime minister, the barber, stood ready with 
his mates to serve out drams, and keep the ring 
in order. The others were stationed promis- 
cuously about the room, leaving a space in the 
centre, immediately before their divine supe^ 
riors. After the first song, a ration of brandy 
and rum was distributed to all hands, and, 
when completed, the barber addressed bis ma- 
jesty of the seas, and informed him that he had 
discovered certain young men, who had passed 
the line without the royal licence. " Let them be 
brought before us,^ cried the potentate, waving 
his harpoon, which held the place of trident, 
sword, and sceptre. 

In obedience to this command, the ready bar- 
ber approached one of the lads, or *' green 
men,^' and invited him, in a manner somewhat 
jcoonpulsatory, to advance before the throne. 
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" I now began to comprehend why the circle 
had been arranged, having at first supposed it 
to be for the convenience of conviviality. After 
a few questions, put to the unlucky subject, 
he was ordered to go down upon his knees, to 
receive the gracious gift of freedom. It was in 
vain to resist : one of the barbery's clerks quick- 
ly bound his hands, the other held a dirty pot, 
filled with a dingy mixture of pitch, train-oil, 
and other haore disgusting materials, while the 
barber, dipping into it a brush, formed of stiff 
shreds of whalebone, be-plaistered the chin and 
lips of the unwilling candidate with an unspar- 
ing hand. It would be needless to detail the 
grimaces made by the latheree, or the grins of 
the latherer and his companions. Quick ex- 
perience taught the sufferer that calling for 
mercy was not the way to obtain it , for, upon 
the least appearance of an intention to speak, 
the brush, thickly gorged with lather, was 
slipped into his mouth. Indeed, the process 
was commenced by stuffing a fuU charge of the 
noisome mixture up the nostrils, which, oblig- 
ing the patient to part his lips for breath, 
afforded an opportunity . for in roducing the 
i*eeking tuft of whalebone between thera. 

Lathering being completed, a razor was 
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banded to the operator by bis chief mate; a 
razor forged from a piece of iron hoop, with 
its edge notched purposely like a, saw. A 
heavy application of this instrument then fol- 
lowed, and streaks of blood became visible on 
the skin over which it passed. Many and 
tempting questions were, meanwhile, offered to 
the youth, who, if he were unwary enough to 
reply to them, received the scrapings of hi^ 
chin inevitably on his tongue, so adroit had 
practice rendered the barbarous barber. 

The end of shaving was the termination of 
this installation; for though, on crossing the 
Equinoctial line, a severe ducking is added to 
the other ceremonies, in Greenland so cool an 
application is dispensed with. " There was 
quite enough of brutality,*' will every one ex- 
claim who reads the above, account; nor should 
I have soiled my narrative with it, had I not 
resolved to relate whatever came under my ob- 
servation. Some people, indeed, may feel in- 
clined to believe what I have stated to be an 
exsiggeraied flourish of the writer's pen ; but the 
error will exist in their own scepticism, for I 
could with more. propriety increase than lessen 
the details of uncivilized abuses practised on this 
occasion. 
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After three pcxH* devils bad undergone the 
initiatory torture, which admitted them into the 
fi^atemity of Greenland men, another round of 
driims, accompanied by solos on the violin, im- 
mediately fcdlowed; songs were again demanded, 
«id several -merry courtiers of old Neptune^s 
train roared their utmost to delight their hearers. 
The hilarity thai now * grew fast and furious* 
brought me back to the good temper which the 
sight of the leaving had rather disconcerted, 
^d I listened with pleasure to the natural 
humour displayed in these vocal effusions, and 
which the broad efforts of the vulgar class at fine 
effect always tends to elicit. Of the words of 
their strains, I shall say nothing, because I shall 
lay some of them before the better judgment of 
the reader; but the airs and the griaces, which 
accompanied their delivery when I heard them, 
were inimitably facetious and laugl^ter-stirring. 

The barber, who was a Shetlandman by birth 
and bringing up, though he had passed several 
years out of the confined sphere of his native, 
islands, was the most, active and zealous pro- 
moter of the revelry. He possessed an idea of 
farce and burlesque gesticulation, far superior to 
the mostly dull conceits and heavy movements 
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of the north country mariners ; and his songs, 
too, were given in a inore lively and expressive 
style. I wish that, along with' the words, I 
coidd convey the effect of the time, and of the 
comic voices and manners of the singers; for 
^very one must be aware that such contingencies 
go a great way towards giving that relish to 
similar songs, in .which their chief merit consists. 
The reaider, however, must supply from his 
imagination these inexpressible accessaries to the^ 
enjoyment of nautical lyrics, and take my word 
that the delivery was good, if the lines are not. 
The following is one of the barber's favourites, 
and if it should not prove original to others, it 
^was at least so to me. * 

** Jolly tars, jolly tars, stretch your wind-pipes, my boys ! 
We have plenty of grog, let*s have plenty of noise; 
There's no such merry fellow, as a sailor when he*s mellow, 
For a bowl of good punch is the height of his joys. « 
There*s no such merry fellow, &c« 

** Shout away ! shout away ! jolly tars ! jolly tars ! 
Good songs o*er a bumper will comfort old scars ; 
To cure an ailing man what can beat'a flowing can ? 
Qh! it drives off his megrims, and drowns all his cares. 
To cure an ailing man, &c. 
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** Stand to it, my hearties ! come, fill up each horn ! 
Never flinch from the howl till the liquor is gone. 
He who tackles to his grog is a right jolly dog, 
But the lubber who shrinks may he perish' in scorn! 
He who tackles, &c.** 

Not a little clapping and thumping of hands 
shewed the good will of the jovial crew towards 
this outpouring of the spirit, and the songster 
was compelled to repeat it for the general grati- 
fication. After which a song from Nepttine'^s 
consort gained some applause/ though it cannot 
be said to have been much in character. This 
little discrepancy was, however, overlooked by 
the auditors, who well knew that, though the 
performer was queen in appearan^^ she was a 
good sail-maker in reality. Her majesty'* 
choice was this— 

«* Oh Lord I thought I could not live, 
When Sal refused to have ine ; 
I vowed to take a desperate dive 
So sore a shock it gave me ! 
But off the yard when *bout to fall. 
To make my plunge more sartin, 
A cherub whispered, * love is all 
My eye and Betty Martin ! 

All my eye-*«ll my eye— my eye, and- Betty 
Martin/ 
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** Says he * knock off this foolish whim* 
And change your way of thinking ; 
Full well you know you cannot swim. 
And wher^ *s the use of sinking ? 
Get down below, a heavy squall 
Is coming on Pm sartin ; 
Go trim the decks, for love is all 
My eye and Betty Martin ! 

All my eye— all my eye — my eye and Betty 
Martini' 

** Tho^ht I, a cherub c^n^t be wrong* 
And told him my opinion. 
Besides I offered him a loi^g 
Pigtedl of right Virginian ; 
Says he, * I hear a messmate call. 
And must be off thafs sartin. 
But mind I tell you love is all 
My eye aadBetty Maitia ! 

All my eye — all my eye-emy eye smd Betty 
Martin V 

It will scarcely be i^ecessary to say, that the 
bottles and glasses danced tp these melodious 
strains with much celerity. Every new song 
demanded, by a seeming right of approbation, 
a brimmer for all hands; and, though I have 
transcribed only two or three, there were many 
more such bursta of rhythmic glee as those re- 
counted. 
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It will, probably, be as Deedless to affirm, that 
the circulation of strong liquor produced a sort 
of sympathetic sensation in the heads of some of 
the company present; and it became evident, 
that their ideas were going round at a rapid 
rate. A few, indeed, declared that the circum- 
volution was the fault of the cabin, which they 
declared was turning about ; but I am a sober 
>vitness that no such motion took place. How- 
ever, the elder sailors, on whose brains the good 
stuff had only produced an exhilarating effect, 
thought fit to encourage this fancy of their 
younger brethren, and two or three of the 
juniors were advised to go above, and see 
whether the helmsman had not fallen asle^ 
and left the ship to wear and veer at her own 
discretion. To this suggestion they seriously 
replied, that the captain and mate being upon 
deck, it was not likely such negligence should 
be permitted ; but the second mate, who had 
remained below in his cabin, under pretence of 
preparing himself by repose for his apfmiaching 
watch, though really, I presume, to keep the 
i^evellers within due bounds, since of rest he 
could have no hope, now requested that a few 
bands would ask the captain from him what 
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ailed tbe vessel, that she kept revolving in so 
strange a manner. 

Seeing the notion taken up by Mr. Shipley, 
several ready lads, with more grog in their bel- 
lies than wit in their heads, jostled up the ladder 
aa fast as they could, and ran forward to the mas- 
ter, who was looking out ahead, to communicate 
the important question. 

It did not cost the captain much considera<^ 
tion, to discover the happy state of intellect to 
which the messengers had arrived, and the 
reason of their being sent to him. He accord- 
ingly desired them, with great gravity, toinfonn 
the second mate, that tbe ship was bearing down 
upon the North Pole, and that the great loadstone, 
of which it was composed, caused by its attraction 
the rotatory motion of the ship. He added, 
as a broad hint, to show bis officer he under- 
stood his drift, that he should soon call all hands 
to take in canvas, and make ready the warps 
for hauling alongside the axletree of the world, 
since it would be impossible to get on with sails 
much longer. The tars, who, if they had ac- 
quired double sight,, had not redoubled their 
understandings, returned in haste with this com- 
mission, which caused much mirth among those 
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who saw into the jest. The harpooners adopted 
the measure with delight, for of all thing&a 
practieal joke is the summum bonum of a mari- 
ner ; and Andrew, the " spectioneer," (or chief 
harpooner,) furthered this one, by pretending 
to doubt the correctness of the captain'^s opinion. 
He asserted, that the Leviathan was in the vor- 
tex of a whirlpool, which, like the terrible mael- 
stroom on the coast of Norway, would most 
likely suck her down into its teiiipestuous entrails, 
unless prompt means were taken to get her 
dear, and he advised lowering down all the 
boats, and towing her off with the utmost speed ;• 
but Neptune, who, in his undress, usually acted 
the part of boatswain, declared that he knew the 
ship to be on the back of a large whale, which 
was spinning round on purpose to sink her, and 
he mentioned an anecdote corroborative of his 
belief. 

All this nonsense, to those whose heads were 
in that queer way which gives their organs of 
perception a cbntortuplicative property, seemed 
matter of serious considera^.ion ; and they began 
to debate the question, with that overwrought 
gravity of countienance so intensely comic in 
drunkdrds, while the sober part of the company 
continued to confuse their deliSerations, by occa- 
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aional hints and sunnises of great weight on that 
occa^(m# 

The court of the billowy god was now con-r 
verted tram a symposium of jolly wags to a 
mock council of seamen,,^ half seas over ;^ but 
the burlesque was heightened rather than dbpoi- 
nished. Could I convey the inexpressible looks, 
and tones, and modes of speech, used during this 
ecmsultation, I should a&rd a treat tONthe rea^ 
der, vfhick no stage nor i^tpry could supply. 
ThjOSje whQ have stood quietly by,: and witnessed 
the hi^-pitched strain of importance in whi<^ a 
elub of good fellows give utterance to the ponder-r 
ous i<eflections, which roll heavily through the^v 
murky imaginations, while the third bottle is 
making the circuit of the table, co^ best repre- 
sent to thems^lves^ the wise rhapsodies and 
§9inent dogmas whjkh were launched from th^ 
tongues of these grave counsellors. There was, 
nevertheless, a great de^l too much irritability of 
t^nqper in mi^iy of them to allow the <^bate to 
a^i^me a deliberative character; nor was the 
fashion of all the 4^mirgods iq)ea]ung together 
likely to. fHrpniote i^ utility. 

Hy employment, ais well as William^s, was 
laughing heartily at the earnest manner with 
which thct naoBjt outi-i^eous impossibilities were 
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laid down as facts, and oommeQted upon with 
dll the yiolent energy of conviction. The chief 
parties disputing were the cooper, a little meagre 
man, and the carpenter, a bottle headed, blub* 
ber-faeed fdlow ; both of them too far gone to 
know righ( from wrong, and too obstinate to> be 
instructed Andrew took pleasure id backing 
ev^ assertion uttered by the firsts and the 
other was supported by Neptune and the barber ; 
and a more dire confutnon of arrant incompre- 
bebsibility never poured through the fancy 6f a 
fevered dreamer. 

•' I tell you what, John Ball," cried the man 
of casks to his opponent, ^^ it is as bad as mutiny 
to sculk here, jabbering and yam-spinning ^ you 
do, when the old girl is slueing about, as you 
may see, like a wounded roach — I say, it be- 
comes us to act like mariners, and shew we are 
England's boast, not blackguards taken from 
the balkbt hills, to make up a muster. Look 
here, my lads, you see this here blackjack ; now, 
that'^s our ship, and this here platter, or what 
you may call it, wluch I take to be the whirly- 
pool. Well — if our ship gets upon this platter 
w^which you see is going round so — why, it 
must go round too—^as plain as the nose on 
Jjohn Ball^s face," 
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My nose is not going round, I tell you j 
Bob,*' cried the carpenter ; " so that won't do, 
my hearty. Besides, all you say is mere burgoo 
and porridge, not worth a chip, I swear. Here, 
give me the blackjack — ^be steady now-^here— 
This is the North Pole, you understand, as the 
captain' tells us — well, this is the LeiBathan 
going on end in this way, .look you— thus — so— 
thus — so — so — thus — Now you know the Pole 
is a mag — ^a mag—mag—*^ 

" Not so much of your mag, John Ball,'' in- 
terrupted Andrew, with a leer at the bystanders. 

** I mean a mag — " resumed the carpenter — 
" a mag— hie — a hup — net — that is a inag-— 
hiccup— I would say a mag-^hic— confound this 
wind in mv stomach — a mag." 

" What the devil do you mean ?" cried Bob ; 
f ^ are we to be all swallowed up, while you stand 
blothering out about inag ?-*- What's mag to do 
here, I wonder ? Are we not British sailors in a 
perilous state? — in fear of our lives? British 
tars in danger of shipwreck ? tell me that ?'* 

" Where's the master ?" cried a boatsteerer 5 
" We shall be all cast away, all through that fool 
and his whirlygig. Every body knows there. are 
loadstones in the world, which will draw out all 
the nails and bolts in a ship, and let her fall to 
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pieces if she goes' too hear them. Ill be shot if 
that's not our case now. Where's Mr. Ridgway ?" 

*^ We don^t want him here,^ replied another 
voice. ** My friends, the thing is this — we are 
many valuable lives exposed in the Greenland 
seas to great dangers. You all know we sailed 
oat of the port of London, and touched at Ler- 
wick, in the islands of Shetland, in our way-^ 
but qf that I. say nothing : what Lsay is, did 
you ever in all your lives — I speak you know 
to men— I mean experienced men— did you 
ever in your lives, in the East Indies or in the 
West Indies, or may be up the Straits, — did you 
ever, I say,^' (here the speaker thumped his 
hand violently on the table,) " ever in all your 
bom days, know a black jack taken for a square 
topsail vessel f" " 

" Yes !" said Andrew, gravely. 

^^ What a black jack taken for a square 
rigged ship !^' repeated the poor fellow in amaze- 
ment^ staring with such a look of intense won- 
der, that the whole company burst into a viojtent 
fit of laughter. 

}^ Is it all come to this ?^ vociferated Bob, the 
cooper, when the mirth had subsided. *^ Then 
we must all make up our minds to perish.'" 
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^* So we must, Robert," said Andrew. 

^* That's what I say,^^ continued he of hoops 
and staves. ^^ Fll run forward and get my bag 
filled ready for the nip'' 

'^ But we shall not be nipped,** cried John Ball. 
*^ I say, we shall be drawn up close alongside 
the P<de, and there we shall*~hie— hoc — hup." 
• ** What AeJl we do — do you say, John ?*' 
inquired Neptune, ^ecy seriously. 

^ Why, don*t I tell you we shall be drawn^ — ^ 

^ I say, you lie, you l>linded shark,'^ bawled 
Robert Dangard, the cooper ; ** and I'U fight 
you for half a bottle of wliiskey to prove it-— 
that I will/* 

<^ So you shall,. Bob,'* said Andrew, well 
knowing the little game cock could scarcely 
stand ; ^^ and I'll back you.*' 

^^ I'll smash him if he boards me,** cried John 
Ball ^^ Ah! you little close fisted barrel<-builder 
— you dirty sneaking — hic-^up—you-— come 
stand up fai r ■ ■ * * 

Here the adversaiies began- to attempt to 
square and strike «ach other, but Mr. Shipley 
let loose his powerful voice, and arrested the 
combat ; and a sailor, who had falleii asleep^ 
started ixp a( the sound, crying, ^* Let gothefose 
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bowling;^ wUle another similarly roused, sbouU 
ed out in a droWsy sieging accent— 



*^ Sailors, sailon» tell me tra^ 
Wh$it is it they give to you,^ 
What is it they give to you> 
On board of ^ man of war, boys ? 



«» 



And vrBASLgaki about to resign himself to the 
narcotic influence of the Uquor he had swal- 
lowed, when the well-known loud stamp on 
the deck above, accompanied with the equally 
familiar, ^* All hands a hoy, all hands,^ several 
times repeated, broke upon the ears of the mud-» 
died crew, like a thundering billow ; and, as if 
there had been a spell in the words, every man 
was in aa instant upon his legs. Ev«y man 
was on his legs, but they were not the legs he 
was wont to use ; they were now a shaken and 
tottering kind of legs, which helped as much to 
throw their owner down m to carry him fbr<< 
ward. Nevertheless^ ^ all hands' made for the 
cojoapanion hatch, like a troop of wild monkies 
surprised at plunder, and thft scene which their 
imnuxjerate haste, baulked by their inability to 
wield- th^r Umbs, presented, was so irresistibly 
ludicrous, that Shipley, William, and. I, nearly 
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killed ourselves with laughing, as they tumbled 
and rolled forth through the steerage. 

It must not be supposed that all hands were 
intoxicated : no such thing ; but there were 
enough so far gone that way, tbat they served 
to hamper. and obstruct the rest who were only 
lively. But the chief source of the fun was the 
driamatic array of the May-day masquers ; for4 
as increase of bulk was a general feature in theilr 
description, so was it an increasing impediment 
to their movements. 

Neptune, whose personal enormities alone re- 
quired the whole gangway for his free exit, got' 
tredged in, with his blanket^swoln spouse, at the 
foot of the ladder, and there they remained 
fixed, while the rest accomplished as clever 
** bolts*' over their immoveable bodies as they 
could contrive, like the waves making a fair 
breach over a stranded vessel ; during whicli the 
sufferers, with that waggish wickedness that 
ever influences a sailor^s actions, diverted them- 
selves by catching hold of their messmates' legs 
as they passed above them. In the same spirit, 
the harpodners, (gay, but not in liquor,) took 
delight in rendering the progress of those who 
were overpowered with the kind creature as dif- 
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ficult as possible, and, to add to the confusion, 
another summons of ^ All hands' resounded 
from above. 

" Bowse away there, John Ball !'' cried the 
sail-maker, now imprisoned in the person of 
Mrs. Neptune ; at the same time, tugging by 
the end of John Ball^s trowsers. <' Bo^se away, 
my hearty! — heave up your stapboard timber, 
maty — take care of your bowsprit, lad.'' 

^^ Bear a hand thqre, you lang leggit Shetland 
naggie,'' exclaimed the briny lord to Nickie 
Dwapp, a native of the islands, whose ration of 
drams had swamped his prgans of locomotive-i 
ness. ** Cast off your weather flipper from my 
stem, shoot ahead, you razor back, and be 

d— d to you/' 

*-••••■ ' - 

'^Haigh, hinney!" whimpered Nickie Dwapp, 
^' hoo shood I, whan thars Wallie hae goot fast 
to my breeks ?"' 

' ** Whay I, Nickie, d'ye say?" cried Wallie, 
who was close behind him ; ^^ I didna ken 
ye*d any sick a prencepal thaeng as breeks 
about ye." 

*<Y'av'na thaived tham frae me, I trist," 
cried Nickie, clapping his hand behind him, tb 
feel if his trowsers were safe. 
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^' Heave ahead, ye bletfaemosed sealgfas !** 
vociferated the barber^ clambering up over those 
who did not make way fast enough to please 
him ; and it should be noted that^ though he 
was of Shetland himself, he always treated hia 
oountr]rmen with marked contanpt and rigour.; 
an observation which became general through* 
put the crew. ^^ Heave ahead, I say, you 
Nickie Dwapp, or by the soul of your grupd- 
mother's grandson, Fll tip you the Grampus ! 
-p— Here, 1^11 shove a-stern,*^ continued he, put- 
ting his shoulder beneath the hapless Nickie, 
and rolhng him out through the hatch upon the 
deck,. #here he was received with shouts of 
laughter by those who had got clear of the 
' gat.' 

*< ril lend you a hand, Wallie," resumed the 
shaver, turning round and offering to pull up 
the long-backed youth ; but Wallie well knew 
that Bill M ■ ■ was one of the most mischiev- 
ous deyUs that ever trod a deck, and pru4ently 
decUui^ the offer. 

** What, you saucy brownie !*" cried Will, 
^ do you dare refuse my kindness? I'll send you 
^ tail up' to old dunderhead ;" and so saying 
he detached Wallie's hands from the oompa* 
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nion^oor, which they had grasped, and tumbled 
him headlong back into the steerage, without a 
€are whether he broke his neck or only a rib. 
. It was lucky for Wallie that Neptune was 
jammed up with his consort at the bottom of 
the ladder, for his head, which wouM have 
pitched on the floor, came down like a batter^ 
ing-ram on the capacious mock-paunch of the 
J^ing of seas, and actually tore it away from his 
front, while his heels turned over, and struck 
upon the shoulders of the men who were wait* 
ing to ascend. 

" Shame! shame!*' was instantly oiedout by 
all below, in spite of the humour for rough 
jokes, which at that time reigned triumphant ; 
but the perpetrator of this outrage cared little 
for the opinion of his messmates, as he after- 
wards took frequent opportunities of display* 

ing. 

This action, however, caused the interference 
of Mr. Ridgway, who was upon deck, and the 
jovial crew moved out in a more orderly manner 
than before, though not without an infinitude 
of quirks and cranks, which are inexpressible 
upon paper. 

• Here ended the first and second acts of the 
saturnalian drama, which custom has licensed 
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to be acted on board Greenland-men, on the 
first of May. I am not in a train sufBciently 
learned just now to seek out, or to conjecture, 
its descent from the heathen festivals of Flora. 
I shall merely observe, that the grotesque mum- 
mery of the chimney-sweepers, which is fatni* 
liar to every one, appears to be another remain 
of the self-same orgies ; and, in fact, allowance 
being made for the wide difference of habit be- 
tween a sailor and a sweep, the imagination 
might suppose, from their dresses, and their 
music, that a company of the sooty fraternity 
was performing its antics on board a northern 
whaler. 

Although the merry-makers had evacuated 
the cabin, where the captain*s indulgence had 
allowed them to carry on their frolics, the spirit 
of the day had not evaporated. The absurditie« 
of the North Pole and the maelstroom still served 
the harpooners and others as a ground- work on 
which to build fresh jests, at the expense of 
their besotted companions, whose heads still 
retained the propensity to revolve; and they 
succeeded in convincing them that a tall dark 
object, rising from amidst a patch, of ice near 
the horizon^ was the axis of the world, to which 
they were being drawn by its attractive power» 
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The commands they had received from the 
captain, to get out a hawser ready for making 
fast^ contributed mainly to impress this belief 
on their minds, and when I got upon deck, I 
found a knot of these wise men in most serio- 
comic deliberation, upon the consequences of 
running foul of the Pole. The truth was, that 
we were making towards the edge of a long 
patch of ice, which had surrounded a vessel ^ 
and frozen together, placing her in that situa« 
tiori terrible to Greenland-men, called being 
" beset C* and good reason they have for hold- 
ing it in dread, since their imprisonment always 
retards their fishing operations, and often en- 
dures for a great length of time. 

The joke, however, passed well enough virith 
those whose distorted vision still continued, and 
the rest, after laying out the cable, ready to be 
used if required, again betook themselves to 
dancing *' betwixt decks," with the most reck- 
less scorn of repose, or of the chances of labour, 
^ver and anon deputing the barber to petition 
for more liquor ; and he advanced to the com- 
panion, at the head of the band of pannikin« 
beaters, mess-kettle-bangers, and trumpeters, 
with such an infernal din of the harshest dis- 
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cords, that the Chinese uproar to frighten aw%iy 
an eclipse would have been music to its riot. 

The whole of the first of May was brilliant 
in weather, and clear in sea. Towards ^en- 
ing, however, masses of ice Again appeared 
loose upon the water, and we passed to leeward 
of the patch, including the vessel beset 

On the second, snow fell plentifully, and the 
cold increased ; but I had become so habituated 
to it, that I could walk the deck without wear- 
ing a hat, although water poured into a basin 
instantly congealed, even by the side of the 
fire. The cabin-door was left constantly wide 
open, by general consent ; atid, as if we had 
become hardened by local situation, none of 
those precautions taken to preserve warmth dur- 
ing an English winter, were here observed, al- 
though the cold was so much more intense. 

I shall not now confine myself to detailing 
the precise remai*ks I made, on the several days 
during my continuation in the north water, un- 
less some event worth dating ofiers itself to 
notice, but shall give my observations collec- 
tively, and only mention the lapse of time as 
oceasicHi may require. One circumstance I shall 
now repeat, that the reader may not be misled 
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by the terms night and day^ which is, that, in 
reality, we never had any night, the whole 
twenty-four hours being one continued period 
of light, and this perpetual day existed for 
several months. At midnight the sun would 
shine as gaily into the cabin as if it were open 
morning, and darkness had totally disappeared 
from our senses. The only spot I could dis- 
cover, where the murky deity continued to main- 
tain a shadow of his ancient power, was in the 
depths of the hold; but to that gloomy dungeon 
I scarcely ever turned my eyes, and the glow 
of brilliant day, that almost constantly shone 
around us, was far too delightful to make me 
wish for gloom ; and thus the idea of night gra« 
dually faded from my memory. 

The reader, however, must not suppose that 
the sun never altered his position, and that 
broad noon perpetually shed its glare upon us. 
There was, on the contrary, a senidble differ- 
ence in the situation of the great luminary 
every twelve hours ; for, as our imaginary night 
passed on, he sunk down to the horizon, but 
he never disappeared below it. The light, 
at this time, was far less brilliant, though not 
less clear, than at mid-day, and the effect of the 
beams, shoodng horizontally along the surface 
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of the siea, was peculiarly strange and unearthly. 
It was a kind of sunset, without the enchanting 
fervour of rich and mellow hues, which pour 
such golden splendour over every object at that 
hour. A cold, pure, yellow brightness gleamed 
along the ocean, and sparkling gems of diamond 
and sapphire shone from the countless icy pin- 
nacles and grots; but there was no ripe and 
melting glow of crimson clouds, no deluge of 
molten gold and liquid coral, streaming from 
west to east, and bathing earth, and sea, and 
sky in dyes of nameless lustre ; there came not 
that soothed, yet high-wrought, sympathy in 
natures glory, which creeps . upon the soul as 
the approach of evening brings repose and calm- 
ness, while all the scene around, above, beyond, 
wherever the eye can bear the mind upon tbe 
wings of sight, is filled. with gorgeous excess 
of heavenly magnificence. Often, very often, 
did I long again to behold the richness of my 
native sunsets, and not even the brilliance of an 
arctic mid-day could compensate foi' the depri- 
vation. \ ', 

When I look around me, and reflect that on 
this day last month I was sitting by my father's 
fireside, and secured from every danger which 
human foresight can avoid, while now I am 
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borne along upon the faithless bosom of the 
deep, TThere its waters wash the most inhospitable 
coutitries of the universe, and where the perib 
of the tempest are rendered more numerous and 
more fearful by the masses of ice that threaten, 
like living rocks, to attack the vessels which shiin 
their ccmtact, I wonder at the sudden change 
that has taken place in my situation, with feel* 
ings somewhat ^kin to those of one who dreama 
of grange and unexpected things. 

To me, who have been brought up in London, 
in the bosom of an indulgent family, and in cir- 
cumstances from which chances of every kind 
were as remote a^ the lot of man would allow, it 
is a singular mutation of place, associates, and 
ooQting^ncnes, to find myself approaching to- 
wards the northern extremity of SpitzbiergeH, 
on board a Greenland whaler, and surrounded 
with objects, beings, and difficulties, of the most 
formidable nature. Instead of the buildings 6^ 
a highly civilized people, their pleasure-grounds 
ai^d meadows, I am in the midst of a dangerous 
sea, thickly cov^r^ with floating crags, whose 
veyy aspects speak of shipwreck, while vast fields 
of ice hover in the distance, liJce cowerifDg birds 
of prey, waiting for the moment to pounce 
upon their quarries. Instead of the gay scelies 
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^and numerous diviersions of a populous city, I 
am confined to a few amusements, and a few 
heterogeneous companions, contained within a 
space of little more than a liundred feet fai 
length. The views around me are wild and 
desolate, and the animals that enliven them are 
'monsters ; and, instead of the comfort and secu- 
-ntj of a paternal dwelling, and the impossibility 
of perilling through want, I am exposed to the 
^constant hazard of storms and shipwrecks, to 
the certainty of many inconveniendes, and to the 
possibility of being starved to death by hunger 
and by cold. 

Such meditations as these, for I will not 
trouble the reader with a third of what passed 
across my fancy, arose in my mind, as I oon- 
.templated the splendid dangers which gathered 
round us during this and a few of the following 
days. After quitting an open space of water, 
in which the greater part of the first of May had 
been spent, we\entered amongst an assemblage 
of large masses of ice, disposed in close array, 
heaving and wallowing amid the billows, with 
violent and unceamng motion. All the frag^. 
ments I had seen before were but as small de- 
tachments of light troops, scouring the vacant 
{dains, while these formed the main body of the 
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army, with its artillery and heavy horse, posted 
in order of battle and defiance. 

I will not stop to depict the grandeur of the 
scenery. How can I, or any one, displs^ to the 
imagination of another images and situations to 
which there exist in his mind no parallel. He 
who has not seen the mighty strife of ice and 
water, raging like huge crags broken loose upon 
the main, to wage free warfare with the waves^ 
can never conceive the sublimity and terror of 
the conflict To suppose a large island, of the 
whitest marble, shattered into ten thousand 
shapeless portions, would afford the nearest re- 
semblance to the icy giants; and to fancy this 
host of stony monsters rolling and bounding 
amidst a tempestuous sea, foaming with wreaths 
pf surge, and roaring against the blast, will 
bring before the mental optics of the speculator 
a vision of the field of combat through which we 
had to force our way. 

We began the attempt on the second, in com- 
pany with two Dutch ships, and the Alert of 
Peterhead ; and, notwithstanding the il]4uck 
which was prognosticated to us by a small bird, 
(probably a snow-bunting,) settling on our bow- 
sprit, we contrived to thread the moving maze 
during the first day without the clue of Ariadne. 

F 2 
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** Throughout the following twenty-foai' 
hours," (so says the log-book,) «* we continued 
sailing amongst large quantities of very heavy 
ice, liiany pieces of which struck against our 
bows, but did no damage.**^ They did no 
damage, certainly, to the fortified nose and 
cheeks of the Leviathan, but they occasioned me 
sundry bumps and concussions, as unpleasant 
as they were at first unexpected. He who was 
dtting at ease upon the after-locker of the cabin 
would suddenly find himself in contact with the 
bulk-head on the opposite side, imitating a 
spread eagle in the position of his limbs, while 
all the other moveables, in company with him, 
bad taken a flight in the same direction, and 
were seen dashed upon the floor, or strewn 
within the fender. 

He might be drinking at the moment, with 
his Jxead turned towards the stern, and then the 
inexorable laws of motion decree that, on a blow 
being given to the stem, the fluid, be it what it 
may, shall fly incontinently in his face, and 
straitways it is done ; besides which, he shall 
feel himself tumbled backwards, without cere- 
mony, as if knocked down by the assault of the 
guiltless liquor. 

Shoidd he be in the crowds nest, he will fimcy 
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himself about to be flung out of it^ like a bullet 
from a sling, or a shuttlecock from a caroiiet ; 
nor can there be a more fearful senisation than 
the convulsive jerk given to the lofty watch- 
tower, by the sudden shock of ice against the 
head of the ship. The slender mast seems to 
bend forward instantaneously, as if it were a 
supple hazel twig waving in the wind, and the 
astounded being who is perched upon it, at the 
height of more than a hundred feet, appears to 
be a loosened nut, ready to be shaken down 
from the topmost branch. 

The beauty of the extended prospect which 
such an elevation procured, however, compen- 
sated completely for the .alarm occasioned at first 
by these unusual agitations; and the sight of 
thirty sail from the mast head, striving to gee 
through the numerous and narrow " lanes,*' 
which intersected the barriers of threatening ice 
rocks, afforded a bird's eye view of the grandeur 
of arctic nature, and of the noble daring of the 
human mind, highly gratifying to me, as a 
lover of the savage goddess, and as a being of 
mcu'tal mould. 

» • 

-. This kind of loose unconnected ice is called 
f^ pack ice,^ and is liable to be driven together, 
by winds, round the vessels passing through it. 
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which it seldom fails to take prisoners) by con" 
geahng into a large irregular floe, and there they 
must remain *^ beset" till a better wind breaks 
up the congregated phalanx, and disperses it 
over the ocean* A gentle gale, succeeded by a 
calm, is the most dangerous wind in producing 
this effect, as it first puts the ice in motion, and 
then leaves it in quiescence when collected round 
the ship, that it may have time to join its 
numerous pieces together by freezing, an effect 
which takes place to an alarming extent in the 
course of a few hours. Most of the vast flaws 
I have seen were composed of these reunited 
fragments, and to be inclosed in a field of frozen 
water, of many miles diameter, would be no 
propitious situation, especially towards the end 
of summer. 

I jumped out of bed this morning, to see a 
snow bird, (Larus Ebumeus, or the Ivory GulL) 
Its plumage is so beautifully white, that it can 
scarcely be distinguished when standing at « 
little distance on the snow, and its jet black legs 
seem to walk about as if unconnected with any 
body, and as if following the yellowish beak 
which precedes them a little way above their 
level; Their outline is particularly impercep- 
tible when the sun shines upon the ice^on which 
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tliey are stationed, and I have remained for 
several minutes, waiting to point my gun at 
them, and wondering where they had conceale4 
themselves, when they were direct before my 
6yes. 

In the afternoon two boats paid us a visit, 
and brought unfavourable intelligence of theii; 
fishing prospects. One whale alone had been, 
yet discovered, and that had not been taken ; 
but many vessels had been fortunate in ^* seal-. 
'mg.'" One had caught five thousand, another 
half that number, others two thousand, seven, 
hundred, five hundred, and so on, decreasiiig^ 
A thousand seals are computed equal to a i^ze 
fish, (a whale of six feet bone,) and the oil 1$ of 
better quality ; but their skins would not obtaia 

I 

the same amount as the whalebone* Besides, to 
run any chance of getting a sufiicient quantity^ 
the ships must commence their operations much 
earlier in the year than is required for taking 
the whale, since the seals congregate most 
plentifully at the edge of the winter's ice, before 
it has been broken up by the advance of spring ; 
and for this purpose smaller barks are sent but 
in February and March^ solely to capture these 
animals* 

The cold, now increased by a north-east gale> 
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grows excessive, and extends its influence even 
to the fire side. ^ As I write these words," 
says my jpurna], ** the ink is freezing in my 
quill, as may be known by the letters becoming 
more and more illegible, though the pen is- full 
of fluid.**^ I repeated this circumstance several 
times, to convince myself of the reality; for I 
am naturally given to question the first appear- 
ance of phenomena; and I constantly observed 
icy crystals form rapidly within the little instru- 
ment ; and, as an additional proof, I held them 
close before the stove, in front of which I was 
sitting, and they melted into ink again. 

This demonstrates that the cold was extreme; 
but, as a drawback on its intensity, it must be 
considered, that, though the cabin door was 
shut, it did not fit so closely but that plenteous 
streams of wind found their way between the 
crevices, the velocity of which was increased by 
their obtaining ready exit from, similar outlets 
gdl the opposite side ; and every one knows, that 
the abstraction of heat is greatly facilitated by 
tlie swift passage of cold air across the surface, 

To any one in England it will appear a sin- 
gular want of common attention to convenience, 
(not to mention the fear of thorough draughts,) 
to have permitted the existence of such openings, 
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in the fortiifications of our citadel, as wotild 
allow the enemy to carry hiis assaults even to 
the centre of our hearths; but to a mariner 
in the Greenland seas, such carelessness seems 
matter of no moment. Probably, the much 
greater severity of weather to which they are 
habituated upon deck, and in their boats, may 
occasion them to esteem the imperfect shelter of 
tfa^ir cabins a high degree of warmth, and they 
may have acquired so much insensibility to (5o1d 
as not to feel its slight aggressions ; but, cer- 
tainly, I cannot defend the useless want of 
proper convenience against the inroads of a 
north eastern blast, otherwise than by declaring 
the fact, that, in this climate, a lower state of 
temperature than the most bitter cold of an 
English winter did not affect me with the same 
sensation of deadly suffering as I have often ex- 
perienced in the south of Britain. 
. ^ The feeling produced by placing the hand on 
metal, such as the ironwork of the rigging, or 
the telescope, was that of scalding, and the spray 
and foam which flew against the sides of our 
ship remained frozen where it touched the 
planks* At noon, on the third, we were in 
78^ 80", with the severity of weather increas- 
ing. My attention was much attracted towards 

F 3 
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>a shower of frozen particles, which fell down 
like snow during this season of inclemency, but 
whiich was not the snow I had been used to see. 
Its general appearance was a fall of scales^ or 
thin circular pellicles of ice ; but upon minute 
investigation, they were found to be crystalline 
feathers, of synimetriad beauty, connected to* 
gether by their bases, so as to form a common 
centre, from which the vanes or shafts projected 
like rays; or, to use a plainer simile, like the 
spokes of a wheel from the box of the axletree. 
From the primary rays, secondary ones branched 
9ut, and met each other, composing a net-work 
of small ci^ystals; and, though the integral 
particles of every separate piece of snow were 
little elongated drops of congealed water, each 
having a small end inserted into the larger ex- 
tremity of the globule beneath it, and affording 
its own head for the reception of the taper point 
of that succeeding, the various arrangements of 
these strings of icy beads produced an infinitude 
of delicate forms, the contemplation of which 
was highly interesting. The most plentiful 
figure was that of a flat star, of six principal 
rays, with many minor lines connecting them 
together ; and the disposal of these ramifications 
served to diversify this simple form in many 
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delightful ways; but there were other more 
intrioate and more beautiful arrangements p/ 
the elementary crystal, which fixed the eye in 
lulmiration upon their fairy fabric. Elegant 
glasses, brilliant stars, rosettes, feuillettes, and^ 
globes, of complex filagree, pres^ited them* 
selves in every variety ; but the' extreme chaste*- 
ness of combination in which these little automa- 
ton diamonds had disposed themselves is beypnd 
description. 

My ink still freezes when I .write out my 
short hand notes of daily observations; but even 
the pallid deathly hue of my fingers, bleaphed 
in the keen air that congeals the sable, fluid in 
my pen, does not deter me from the practice. I 
have resolved to follow, of enlarging my steno- 
graphic memoranda before the freshness of me- 
mory shall have faded; and I recommend to all 
travellers and voyagers, to let no trifling incon- 
veniences, nor pleasant seduction, interfere. with 
the determination they will doubtless adopt on 
their departure, to put down in writing every 
remark they shall make during their progress. 
However unimportant the omission may appear, 
at the time it takes place, they will find occasion 
to regret the losa of an amusing anecdote, or in- 
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structive fact ; and, notwithstanding the great 
care I took to.preserve whatever appeared to me 
at the period worthy of recollection, I am sorry 
that I did not embalm in ink and paper the 
substance of many light tales and merry jests« 
the shadows of which now flit tauntingly v across 
my memory. 

During the nighty a strong gale blew, like a 
spirit broken forth from the cave of Boreas, who, 
no doubt, has his menagerie of winds somewhere 
in this quarter. This demon was of the north- 
eastern family ; but, whether it was nor-uor-east, 
half east, or east and by north, I do not re- 
member. What I chiefly know on the subject 
is, that it was a devilish cold one. 

On the morning of the fourth, I found no 
alleviation of weather, but a splendid exhibition 
of icy grandeur. The gale had driven the pack 
ice into large islands, filled with rocks and pyra- 
mids, and ^ hummocks,^ or smaller icy hillocks. 
These elevations have a peculiarly beautiful 
effect at the horizon, especially when gleaming, 
as they did to-day, in the rays of a brilliant sun« 
The. ruins of Palmyra, or of Thebes, with all 
their marble columns, and their long arcades, 
seemed' risen from the ocean, and the palaces of 
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ivory, and dties of alabaster, of the eastern and 
northern minstrels, appeared no longer the 
dreams of imagination. 

I was never weary, never content, with gazing 
on the endless multitude of shapes and attitudes 
in which the ice presented itself; nor can I hope 
to impress on the mind of the reader the feeling 
of delight which yet remains in my breast from 
the hour I beheld them. The glory of the sun 
in these regions is unknown to the inhabitants 
of the more southern world, and if they could 
convert their dingy seas into floods of fluid 
sapphire, and cover them with their prcSudest 
works of architecture, hewn from pure Parian 
stone, they would not succeed in rivalling this 
reahn of splendor and magnificence, unless they 
could make the lord of day look down from 
his skies through an atmosphere as clear and 
subtle as the air of Spitzbergen. 

In the sunshine I was warm mid comfortable' 
whilst walking on the deck, without hat or 
gloves; but upon returning to the cabin to 
write, I was compelled to hold my pen to the 
fire to thaw its frozen charge. 

The Frederick VL, a Dane, came along- 
side to-day, and the Trafalgar, Captain Lloyd, 
was in company. Neither had seen any * fish/ 
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and we talked of turning southward, wbither 
they were supposed to have retreated* 

Throughout the night the rays of a bright 
4iun shone gaily down the steerage, putting: me 
in doubt whether it was not a shame to shut 
myself up in a little dark nook of a bed-cabin, 
while all without was cheerfulness and brilliancy* 
However, upon taking counsel of my pillow, it 
advised me to lay my head softly upon it, and 
consider the point ; and, strange to say, I for- 
got my question after a few 'moments experi- 
ment. 

On rising, I found the Leviathan still among 
vast bodies of heavy ice ; and^ after breakfast, 
her stem came in contact with one of them, and 
a most furious concussion was' the consequence. 
I was hurled from my seat up against the store- 
room door, before I could comprehend the 
cause of the movement ; but the quick descent 
of the captain from the crowds nest, out of 
which he had nearly been precipitated, soon in^ 
formed me of its origin. Having reached the 
deck, he hurried, with some of the harpooners, to 
look for leaks, but none were then founds 
though afterwards they were not so invisible. 

This was a most tremendous blow, and its 
violence was only prevented from being fatal to 
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our ship by the excellence of her fortifications. 
These were munimentS) externally^ of additional 
dieathing to her bows, of great thickness, and of 
Strang iron plates, bound over her nose, where 
collisions were expected to take place; while, 
internally, stout shores or props, called ' point- 
ers,' were placed obliquely within the cheeks, to 
sustain the ribs and planks during rough en- 
counters. 

We have now thirty-eight ships in sight, few 
of which have met with whales. The Neptune* 
of Hull, Munro, a gallant bark, passed near us ; 
" walking the water like a thing of life." A 
Dutchman, also, lay under our starboard quar- 
ter for a little while ; but the only news commu- 
nicated by occasional ^ speaking^ was, that the 
Eagle, which had been beset, was seen flinching, 
«nd, from circumstances, it is conjectured she has 
fallen in with a dead fish. 

May 6th. The sun has not yet ceased shin- 
ing without interruption, through days and 
nights, for nearly a week, and the weather is 
milder. I observed to-day, particularly, the 
effects of double refraction, in duplicating the 
images of the ice-peaks and hummocks in the 

• This beautiful vessel was lost among the ice, in 1824, 
when nearly full. 
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distance. To a casual glance, it seemed as if, 
contrary to the law of perspective, diese masses 
grew larger as they retired from the eye ; but 
attentive inspection shewed that an inverted 
likeness of the real object was represented dose 
above it, giving it a magnified appearance. 

Another crow'^s.nest was set up this morning, 
at the foretop gallant mast head, and an ad- 
ditional watch placed in it. All hands were 
afterwards employed in keeping the ship clear 
(^ the ice, which environed us in large quan- 
tities, and during their operations a finner rose 
near us, blowing up jets of steam, and wallow- 
ing in the water till it dived. 

Another view of Spitzbergen appeared on 
the following day, being part of Prince Charles^ 
Foreland, a long island on the western coast. 
The ice-bound regions of the main land were 
clearly seen beyond it, and I obtained a more 
distinct view of its surface than I had enjoyed 
before. I say enjoyed, for Spitzbergen had 
been the Ultima Thule of my travelling desires 
since I was a child, although I never even 
dreamt of seeing that land of the sublime and 
desolate. 

The shores of this extenidve tract of barren- 
ness and beauty looked low where we saw them, 
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and wide plains stretched from the- coast inland 
to the foot of a range of mountains ; but there 
are seven conical hills, lying near each other, 
towards the sea, which seem unconnected with 
any other cluster, and have been designated by 
the name of the seven Ice Bergs, though, in 
all probability, they are only smaller mountains, 
shrouded in eternal snow. 
• Numerous hills, similar to the seven Ice Bergs, 
%t&Dd scattered over the desert that lies- along 
the shore ; but, as they grow more distant, 
they assume bolder and still loftier characters, 
many of them hiding their heads- in the clouds, 
while, others shew their snow-wreathed crests 
above the highest vapour. 
- The universal whiteness, which spreads over 
hill and valley to the far distant mountain, 
gives a singularly dazzling and unvaried cast 
to the wild features of the scene, when lit up 
by the sun ; but I had also the good fortune 
to view it when partly free from this delusive 
brilliance, and I traced, with a telescope, the 
gradually ascending chains of Alps, till they 
seemed to rise beyond the sphere of earth.' My 
mind .felt as if mounting with gigantic strides 
fromi pinnacle to pinnacle, to scale the barriers 
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of another world ; cliff rose beyond cliff, and 
precipice was piled upon precipice, till their 
fleecy sides scarce allowed a perfect image to the 
sight ; but even when I believed I had gained the 
ultimate verge of vision, an airy minaret gleamed 
still far beyond my fancied limit, which, though 
in perspective size a mere flake of snow against 
the sky, might be in reality a huge avalanche^ 
hanging on the brow of an arctic Mont Blanc. 
What, then, were the wonders which might 
lie between me and this speck of distant world ! 
What the caverns, the lakes, the gladers, the 
people, and the monsters ! I was lost in a 
dream of speculation and demre, as I gazed 
long and lingeringly over this expanse of re* 
gions unexplored, and I turned from it to the 
familiar things around me with contempt and 
mortified ambition*. 

The portion of Prince Charles^ Foreland 
which we made, and of which I preserve ^ 
drawing, was the ^ North Hook,^ or northern 
extremity, and presented the bluff face of a 
steep precipice, terminating a high-backed hill, 
which seemed to run round a small bay, off 
which the ^ Hook* formed one of the points^ 
Its colour was dutk and grey, and broad streaks 



of snow traversed it perpendicularly, probably 
occupying rifts in the surface, where it lay se- 
cure from the warmth of the sun. 

The sea towards the diore was crowded with 
small fragments of ice, which seemed collected 
there by wind or currents, and this crushed 
form of frozen water is termed brash ke. One 
would have supposed, to see it, that som& 
mighty mace had been employed to pound the 
flofss to pieces, so plentifully did it strew the 
surface of the ocean ; but it is believed, and 
veiy plausibly, to be the portions beaten and 
ground off the larg^ masses by the rude en^ 
counters in which they sometimes meet 

Another day brought back the bitter weather 
we had lost, and my ink tesumed its freezing 
habit while I wrote. My MSS. afford abundant 
instances of this circumstance, not only in par- 
ticular passages, which seem to die away upon 
the paper, as the fluid became consolidated, but. 
in the general paleness of the letters, owing to 
the colouring matter of the ink being thrown 
down by its congelation. Before I begin my 
scriptorial labours^ I am obliged to place the 
vessel containing it on the bar of the stove, and 
though I dip it hot from this sdution, I am soon 
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compelled to hold my pen to the fire again to 
thaw its contents. 

We had a hard gale during the night, which 
fbrced us to take in sail, though the- sea was 
but slightly agitated. It is of great advantage 
in the north water, that the ocean seldom pro- 
duces those billows which deal destruction to 
vessels in the open main. 

The presence of the vast quantity of ice float- 
ing on its surface is the cause of this pladdity, 
and it is well thai Providence does not allow the 
waves to drive the floes and patches every in- 
stant against the sides of our vessels. St(»rms, 
however, are not unknown in these high lati- 
tudes, but they are rare ; one took plaqe while 
I was in the ^ country,' and we experienced 
not a little of its violence. 
• We warpedour way through large flat islands 
of ice to-day, between which the lanes were few 
and narrow. These passages resemble s«|)en- 
tine canals cut through rocks of marble, and ^ 
while gUding in them the mariner may fancy 
himself sailing up a river, in a country where the 
lend is white and sparry. 
' In the course of the day I was istrudc with a 
glossy smoothness, which floated on the face of 
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the ocean, and extended in ' various directions^ 
and, on examination, I found it to arise from 
small thin spots of ice, which, in the Greenl^d 
dialect, are called ' pancakes.^ These are the 
first indications of the sea^s freezing, which 
usually takes place when its waters are smooth 
and quiescent; and it proved to me, what I had 
discovered by my feelings, that the cold had 
increased in severity to a great degree. , 

The reader will, perhaps, expect, and very 
naturally, that I, who talk of temperature, should 
tell him what the thermometer said on these oor' 
casions ; but, before he expresses his surprise at 
my omissions, let me inform him that the instru- 
ment I brought with me of that description w^ 
destroyed in a gale after we quitted Shetland, 
by which it was thrown down from the bulk 
head of my cabin ; and that, when it was wanted, 
one belonging to the ship was found to have 
been left behind in London. 

9th. The cold of yesterday was trifling, com^ 
pared with that of to-day, to which a stifp north- 
easterly breeze has .added double severity. 
Writing is scarcely practicable, even with hot 
ink, so quickly does it congeal in the pen, and 
so little willing are my fingers to withstand the 
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$it that freezes their busy instrument, even widu 
In their gtasp. 

I had determined to take a fair opportunity 
of trying my powers of resisting cold, or rather 
of enduring it, and judging this as fit a time for 
the experiment as I might find, I determined to 
walk upon deck for two hours, exposed to the 
biting blast which swept the surfaces of ice and 
water ; nor did I permit a thick shower of sleet, 
that shut in every prospect, to deter me : accord- 
ingly, I stole away, when my guardian Was 
quietly ensconced in his state-room, and began 
my march upon the deck. 

I completed my task with pleasure, and found, 
as 1 had conjectured, that the action of walking 
sufficiently obviated the intensity of the cold to 
render it tolerable, and had not the wind lashed 
my face unmercifully, aided by its comrade the 
sleet, which, being of the crystalline kind, was 
more troublesome than ordinary, I should have 
enjoyed my promenade* 

The sun shone at tunes through the snow, 
and during two or three intervals between the 
showers ; but I felt no warmth from that. It 
was by no means agreeable to keep my face to 
the wind, even for a few moments, and the sensa^ 
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tion such 6, trial occasioned I can only compare to 
the strokes of a whip across the countenance. 
One of the sailors, the barber of Thursday, 
shewed me blisters on his ear, produced by the 
keenness of the wind ; they resembled the bub- 
ble or blister caused by scalding water. Part of 
the period I passed in walking under the lee of 
the * Duke of York,' alias the trysail, a situa- 
tion which gives the breeze tenfold violence, and 
consequently lowers the temperature greatly. 
Nevertheless, I felt more agreeable warmth in 
my hands and feet, than if I had b^n sitting 
dose in with the fire, and I had no cause to re- 
gret my experiment. I was surprised to see a 
thick mist rising from the sea, like tall flames of 
flog gleaming in the rays of the sun, and learnt 
that this is the ^ frost rime* spoken of by north- 
em navigators. It is said to be occasioned by 
thtt greater coolness of the air to the sea, which 
causes evaporation from its surface. The water 
was green and blue alternately, and the masses 
of ice few, but of great size. 

Large quantities of snow, both of the common 
flaky kind, and the crystalline, fell during the 
evening and night, so as to require frequent 
clearance of the deck from its incumbrance. «r It 
still eame down in abundance when I rose on 
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the tenth, and on looking out from the com* 
panion, the grim^ face of winter appeared in all 
its hoary desolation. 

'Sot only was the deck, and all upon it, white 
with a fleecy covering, but the masts, tops, 
yards, shrouds, stays, and every rope and por- 
tion of the rigging on which a particle of snow 
could lodge, was veiled in a feathery tujnic. 
But the fore-part of the vessel presented a beau- 
tiful and enchanted sight. The waves which 
dashed against the bows, and the sjway whidi 
flew over the forecastle, even to the foretop, 
when she dipped her head beneath the surge, 
became encrusted on every spot they. touched. 
The whole front of the hull and upper work§ 
was encased in a splendid sheet of- ice,- while 
from the bowsprit and spritsaij yard huge sta- 
lactites and massy pendants hung down, like the 
tusks of elephants ; minor icicles, and spikes of 
ivory whiteness, were ranged on every Une and 
pole, giving them the appearance of long jaw- 
bones armed with unnumbered teeth, and 
scarcely was the material of the ship discernible 
at any point before the mast. It might have 
been imagined, upon seeing this part only of 
the Leviathan, that she had been immersed in 
a petrifying lake^ whose waters had congealed 
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around her, or that she had been dipped in a 
vast cauldron of melted glass, which had clung 
to her, and grown solid as she was withdrawn. 

This incrustation was continued nearly all 
round the sides, and in various other places, 
wherever the north-east gale, which still raged 
over us, I)ore the foam of the angry sea ; and it- 
was delightful to sit on one of the quarter-boats, 
and see our vessel glide through the deep blue 
ocean, like a bark of crystal sailing along the 
sky. 

Such contemplations, in a situation so ex- 
posed, were jiot, however, to be long in- 
dulged with impunity; and there were none but 
my friend William and myself who seemed to 
enjoy the fairy and fantastic appearance of our 
good ship, arrayed in ice and snow. . The 
sailors, clothed in their huge pea-jackets and 
camlet trowsers, with Welsh wigs upon their 
heads, surmounted by long-eared furskin caps 
tied under their chins, and with their hands 
buried in triple mittens, paced their watches 
impatiently, amidst the wreathing sleet that 
whirled around them, smoking their pipes in 
rueful silence. . The hatches were all closed, 
and covered with tarpaulins, to keep out the 
frost, and fires were permitted more liberally 
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'twixt decks and in the gaUey, and the mess 
kettles came more frequently aft for allowanoes 
of.drams. 

In the cabin, the evidences of decreased 
^rarmth became plentiful and striking. My 
inkstand now was not my 4Hily thermometer, fi>r 
erery thing liquid, in whatever situation it 
might stand, unless actually on the fire^ was 
fcosen in a little time* 

During breakfast, a pellicle of ice was formed 
over water poured into the slop basin, though 
the door was shut, and the stove was glowing 
like a furnace. Hot water^ left in a saucqum 
close at the foot of the stove, was found frozen ; 
and in a little closet or locker, contiguous to the 
fire-place, fluids vary quickly changed into solid 
bodies. . 

To these instances of intense cold may be 
added the freezing of a barrel of brown stout, in 
the store-room, about five feet from the fire, and 
the consolidation of ^gs buried deep in oatmeal. 
Great numbers of these seafaring luxuries burst 
their sheUs, £rc»n the expansion of freezing, and 
were lost, and our delicious stout was spoiled by 
its congelation : this, however, was not our only 
b^rrd. 

I now felt more inclined to ^ve credence to 
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the recital of arctic^ voyagers^ from Barentz 
downwards, than I had hitherto allowed ; and 
my messmates, whom I had taunted, by saying 
that they had made the coast of Norway instead 
of Spitzbergen, now returned my jests with in* 
terest. They frequently begged me to take a 
spell at the mast head, in the crowds nest, where 
they were obliged to remain for two hours, ex- 
posed to the biting fury of the north east gak, 
which raised blisters on their skins, as if it had 
lashed them with a whip of fire ; and they hoped I 
should be in readiness to go out for four hours 
on the bran, that is, to go to some distance from 
the ship, and lie in wait in a boat near the ^flaw 
edge,' in expectation of the rising of a whale. 
This practice, which is chiefly used in thick and 
foggy weather, was not, however, pursued at 
this time, as we^ continued sailing to the north- 
ward at a good rate;^ in spite of the adverse 
wind. 

. At noon we found ourselves, by observation, 
five minutes beyond the eightieth degree, and as 
we continued our course we probably passed 
on ten or fifteen miles further towards the 
Pole; but, having got thus far, a council of 
whale-catching was called. The question to be 
decided by deliberation was, whether, after run« 
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ningjso far north, without even seeing ^ a fish/ 
it would not be better to alter our course, and 
steer;south-we8t ; and as the opinions of almost 
all those competent to judge on the subject coin-, 
cided, the ship was put about. 

I cannot say this improvement, or alteration, 
in our route, gave me any gratification, for T 
desired greatly to have proceeded to the utmost 
limit of the liquid arctic ; but I could not feel 
any right to murmur, and I afterwards learnt 
that a very few miles more would have brought 
us tothe verge of the frozen ocean. 

Still, though we had a favourable wind for 
our new destination, we kept hovering and beat- 
ing about the eightieth degree, in hopes of meet- 
ing with game ; and, on the eleventh, the gale 
was gone, and the weather became mild, in 
comparison to its late excess. Our desires were 
also indulged another way, for, before ^ eight 
bells,' a loud cry of " fish ! fish !*" resounded 
through the ship. I ran upon deck at the wel- 
come shout, and beheld, sinking behind a flat 
piece of ice, the tail of a large whale, an enor- 
mous black tail, the width of which must have 
been twenty feet, and in figure like the extre-, 
mity usually given to that of the dolphins of his-r 
torical paintings. 
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Two boats were immediately lowered down, 
and the eagerness of the crew to man them, 
could only be rivalled by dogs impatient to be 
let loose at their game. 

. In three minutes they were off from the lAip, 
and the mate would have got fast to the huge 
monster, had not his boat-steerer fallen over- 
board the moment before he expected to be 
rowed on the back of the animal ; and, to save 
the poor fellow^s life,' the crew were compelled 
to * hold water^ and pick him up. 
• In the meanwhile the whale disappeared, and 
rose no more, and our philosophy was severely 
taxed to make us bear the misfortune like men, 
, for many had a great inclination to act' like 

children on the occasion. 

We had the pleasure of giving chase to several 
other fish in the course of this and the following 
day ; and, though there were a Dutch and an 
English ship close to oneof the creatures, they ho- 
/ nourably forbore to send in pursuit of it, because 

* we first discovered it, and by our preparations 

made them acquainted with its situation. 
, The afternoon of the eleventh was fine and 
sunshiny ; but on the twelfth a return of the 
former severe cold, accompanied with constant 
showers of sleet, and heavy streams of ice cross. 
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ing our courae, IhkI flawuttisg our bows, ren^ 
derad tihe day not so pleasant 

'Many - whales, howev^, appealed in dtC- 
feient quarters, and boats from several daifm 
oe^ered the sea, in hopes of capturing than. 
No One was suooessftd ; but it was a pleasant 
sight to see vprneopda of thirty boats, variously 
adorned, and ably manned, gliding amoag masses 
of floating marble, like revellers on an artificial 
lake. The eagerness of the hunt, likewise, 
gave ardour to the fedings, and the betters at 
a rowing match could not havie* felt more excite- 
ment at the manfieuvres <^' their favotuite wher<* 
ries, thaii did the different crews for the luck-of 
their appropriate vessels. It was> indeed, xe* 
quisite that they should be animated by some 
Mrong sttmtiltis, tor the bleakness of the ur grew 
terrible* towards night, and increased to a higher 
pitchef intensity than I had hitherto experieitced. 
In additioa to the procrfs I have already ipen^ 
tioned of tSe frigmfic power of the air, during 
^lese onsets of the fiost, I may add, that the 
enemy now fi[dlowed me into my closest retreat. 
My bed cabin, although defended with a door, 
lAich diut me up as if inclosed in a chest, 
could not kieep out the penetrating influence of 
ike Greenland donon. But to feel cold in bed» 
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that centre of indulgenee and ease^ was tb an 
Englishman a breach not to be endured of hia 
s^-appro{»iated privilege of oomfcttt, and:)a^ 
oordingly I fortified iny citadel of repose with a 
canvas curtain oh the outside of the slide, so 
that no hostile breaths of air should intrude 
th^nselves through the crevices and chinks; and 
then, to retain my natural caloric as completely 
round me as I could, I laid over the counterpane 
of woollen, which covered my other bed-clothes, 
four folds of thick canvas, of siae sufficient to 

envelop me entirely. 

These precautions: had the desired eSset of 
preventing my. suffering from the severity of the 
weather, but so bitterly keen was the frosty 
during the night of the twelfth, that I founds 
when I awoke in the moriung, the quadrupled 
4Mmvas frozen atiff where it covered my face, 
and. had imbibed the moisture of my Inreath^ 
Thjf( daring attack made me anxious to know 
die state of a thermometer at die period, and I 
obtained information, from a visitor from one of 
the ships in company, that Fahr^iheit, upon 
deck, was three degrees and a half below zero, 
bmg thirty-three degrees and a half below 1^ 
freezing point. Now, when it is ccmsidered that 
the temperature sometimes descends at the mast 
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head, to eight degrees below zero, it may be 
430DJectured what a fdeasant occupation must be 
that of . looking out for two hours over the ice- 
strewn ocean, with a stiff breeze constantly 
app];ying the cold more severely to the counte- 
oance. Yet I saw the detain, mates, and har- 
pooners, regularly, and even cheerfully, take 
their turns at this desperate employment, arid I 
have known Mr. Shafton remain a whole watch, 
pr^four hours, in the crow's nest, during a most 
intolerable gale. 

A heavy fall of snow, in the evening, rendered 
our watch towers of little use, for the eye could 
not distinguish a ship^s length distance from the 
deck. This obliged us and our companions to 
lie too, ^sailing at this time being dangerous 
among heavy ice, and it afforded us an opportu- 
nity, for a merry meeting of the different cap- 
tains, on boJEird the Leviathan, whither they 
were invited by our commander. Could Uoggrth 
have occupied my bed, while this party enjoyed 
then: merriment in the cabin, he might have 
enriched his sketch-book with a variety of cos- 
t;umes and disguises, more grotesque and 
Igtughable than even his imagination could have 
supplied. Every man in * the country' arrays; 
himself in such accumulation of dress as he feela 
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requisite, to witlistand the effects of wind and 
weather, and the results prcMluced by this neces* 
sity are as humorous as varied. Slender men 
swell out to a size of limb and body, to which 
gout and dropsy would never have increased 
their dimensions ; and those whose proportions 
seemed to emulate those of the animals of these 
regions, now appear, when attired in fur and 
flannel, the greatest monsters of the seas. - 

But the ornamental portions, or ^ outrig- 
gings,^ of their habiliments presented the most 
ludicrous appearance to a landsman. The chief 
part selected for the display of this burlesque 
taste was the head, and the variety of wigs, and 
caps, and comforters, around and upon this 
stronghold of the senses, w'as enough to make a 
superficial observer conclude, that the senses 
themselves had been driven from their keep, or 
were too closely imprisoned to know the insane 
appearance of its exterior. 

The sailors, however, exceeded their supe- 
riors in the incongruousness of their dresses, tat 
their means did not allow them to make use of 
materials so costly, and they "supplied their 
wants from the skins of bears and seals, to the 
utter banishment of all rule and precedent in 
the fashions of civilized life« To see a boat's 
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erew of these tnasquefaderfl,' one might suppoae 
diam tirrived from Crusoe^s island, in the livery 
of their liege lord; and, certainly, no canoe 
ftill of barbarians^ whether frmn the north or 
south, would present a more barbaric outfit. 

It may readily be supposed, that the pros- 
pects of the fishery were the first subjects dis- 
eussed in this assembly*of sea kings, and long 
and dqleful were the statements and comment- 
aties thereupon delivered; but after each one 
had got rid of his burthen of complaints and 
grievances, they all set to work to distribute 
consolation and encoiu*agement with liberal 
tongues, and, as the wine and grog exerted their 
subtle influence to second their endeavours, it is 
wonderful how brightly the sun of hope burst 
out from the clouds of gloom that had obscured 
it, and lit up smiles of gaiety and confidence 
upon their former disappointed countenances. 

The conversation now took that historical 
turn, which makes the society of seamen agree- 
able, and many curious anecdotes fell from the 
lips of our guests. To me this was a jfund of 
amusement and employment, for my pencil and 
my note-book were ever ready to receive the 
details of sea-life and adventure ; and the remarks 
and reflections of mariners, on the manners and 
enjoyments of us * land lubbers,^ were highly 
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diverting to an idler. The severity of the 
weather was, of course, a subject of general ob^* 
servaticm, and led to many reminiscences— the 
following is remarkable. 

^ I met at Billy Pitman^s, one day,*^ said 

Captain B , '< with an old Greenlandman, 

who had sailed in the Nancy ; at least he told 
me so; and when I observed she was reported 
to have been lost, with all her crew, he replied, 
that all but himself had certainly perished. 
They were frozen up at the. latter end of the 
season, he said, from having stmd too late 
among the ice, and they saw the daylight disap* 
pear, and the long northern winter darken 
around them, with feelings of the utmost horror. 
He was one of the boat-steerers at that time, 
though he had been a harpooner two years be- 
fore, on board the same ship; but he was never 
hicky in her, nor was any one else, he said* 
This was the third time of their being beset in 
that year, and they had been twice before on 
short allowance; but now they feared they 
should have no allowance at all, for they had 
provisions for no more than two months, and it 
was only September when they got fastened in.*' 

** And what the devil did they do for pro* 
vender all the rest of the year ?^ said one. 
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.. « Why,'" replied Captain B-.— , " they harf 
recourse to the blubber x>{ two whales, which 
they had previously taken ; but their fuel soon 
became exhausted, and the cold became so in- 
tolerable that maily of them perished. One by 
one they dropped off from starvation, and disease 
added to the severity of the frost, for many 
could not live upon the whale's fat, and those 
who did scarcely retained sufficient warmth to 
counteract the effects of the air. However, 
when they found themselves inextricably in- 
closed in a vast field of ice, without hopes of it 
breaking up till the spring, they had sufficient 
resolution to take in ail the rigging, and fasten 
down the hatches with tarpaulins, and additional 
covers of planks, to keep out as much cold as 
possible ; and at this precaution they afterwards 
had sufficient reason to rejoice, for they heard 
many bears pass over the vessel during the time 
of darkness^ when they were too feeble and cold 
to have resisted an attack. 

"I had but little, time to spare when I met 

with . this old. tar,'' continued Capt^n B , 

'^ so th^t I was not able to hear all the particulars 
of. his imprisonment, and I, therefore, inquired 
how he alone came to survive of all his com- 
rades. He answered, that, after passing as 
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much time in this way as they computed to have 
brought them to the spring, they began to think 
of breaking open their hatches; and this they were 
induced more readily to do, because they could 
feel the ship float differently from what she had 
done. They, accordingly, with much exertion, 
so low were they reduced, contrived to get upon 
deck, and to their inexpressible joy found the 
ice. parting around them. They could not yet 
see the sun, but there was light enough to 
enable them to look out to some distance ; and 
one, who managed to get a little way up the 
shrouds, could discover clear water a great way 
off. 

*^ These circumstances served to invigorate 
their minds, and with their hopes their sti'ength 
of body increased. Returning mildness of 
weather, likewise, permitted them to stir about, 
and to have the benefits of exercise ; but out of 
forty-eight, who were alive when the ship was 
beset, only twenty-one survived to see the 
breaking up of the ice. 

" Maiiy of those who still lived were not able 
to move, their limbs being stiffened and swollen, 
and their fingers and toes having rotted off, and, 
as soon as those who were uninjured had ac- 
quired sufiicient power, they had to perform the 
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melwicholy task of committing tweatj-urrea oS 
^bodies of their companions, which bad i«- 
mained all the winter frozen eliff in th^ beds, 
to the bosom of the deep. 

" After this duty was performed, fiudingtbeMa 
quite clear before them, they got up a foresail and 
gib, and bore awaj to the southward, and I^ de- 
grew managed to get out the whole of the courses. 
There woe about twelve of them able to work 
the ship pretty fairly at this time, and these 
had become so used to the Uubber that they 
ate it with relish ; the test continued sickly, and 
in bed. 

" By means of a fairish wind, and the current, 
they contrived to get as far to the southnaFd 
as the North Cape, neav which they found 
tbMDselves, and resi^ved to try to obtain pro. 
vi«(Hi8 at the factiny there ; but this [nx>ved 
their ruin, for while they were beating about 
in heroes a boat would be sent out to see who 
they were, and why they made signals of dis- 
tress, a stiff gale rose from the north-west, and 
drove them on the locks. Here their vessel 
was beaten to pieces, and, as the poor ^k>ws 
were too we^ to save themselves, all periahpd, 
except my informant, and another, who got 
ashore on a cask. However, the other seaman 



died after lying a week at the factory, when ha 
got there ; for the ship had not been wrecked 
near it, and it was two days before they w^re 
discovered 1>y the down-gatherers; and the^cdd 
boy, with whom I fell in, did not find his way 
home for another year.'^ 

^' I should like to know whether that tale 
may be relied on,'^ observed Captain Shafton^ 
and the others made similar remarks^ tending 
to shew their want of confidence in its a\ithen« 
tkity. 

^* I cannot voucli for its truth,'^ answered 
Captain B . ■ , ^^but there was much conast- 
ency in the narrator's manner, and I could 
only acquiesce in his statement^ for I had no 
grounds on which to disprove his assertions.^^ 

^^ I do not see any good reason for doubting 
such a tale as this, because it is new to us, and 
depends on the unauthenticated word of an old 
sailor,^* said Captain M , a shrewd and 
intelligent man. ** I have heard,"' continued he, 
^^ during my seafaring life, of numerous ex- 
traordinary adventures, most of which would 
look like romantic fictions if told in general 
society, but which, to those accustomed to the 
continual vicissitudes of marine enterprize, ap- 
pear matters of course, and scarcely worth re- 
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peating. Besides, the fortunes. of a common 
seaman have little chance of being made pub- 
lic, be they ever so strange and remarkable; 
for, if he should return to his native country, 
he generally comes back needy and distressed, 
and finds himself compelled to go to sea again 
as soon as possible, in order to obtain a liveli- 
hood; or should he get home with money in 
his possession, he only thinks of spending it 
as rapidly as possible, Mrithout caring who hears 
of his hair-breadth escapes and fearful perils. 
Among the wanderers over the face of the 
ocean, there are but few who are able to pqt 
the dangers they have encountered into a con- 
dition to meet the eye of the world, and many 
of the most desperate adventurers never think 
of detailing their past hardships, except to 
their immediate companions, over a glass of 

grog-'' ... 

** I am entirely of your opinion,^' said I, 

for, having noticed the character of the as- 
s^nbly, I had turned out to join in the con- 
versation ; ** and it has always been a source of 
delight to me, to fasten upon an old mariner. 
By means of questioning and cross-question- 
ing, one may manage to fish up, from the depths 
of his memory, many incidents, highly enter- 
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tuning, if not instructive; but I have always 
wondered at the seeming reluctance with i^hich 
they part with their anecdotes.'' 

" There may be two reasons for that reserve/* 

replied Captain M . "Sailors, in general, 

are conscious of behaving with great thought- 
lessness, and are, therefore, averse to expose 
themselves to the animadversions of landsmen, 
whom they consider as crafty long-headed fel- 
lows, ready to laugh at their imprudences ; and, 
not being aware that the hazards and uncom- 
mon events of their lives are worthy the notice 
of strangers, they withhold them, through fear 
bt ' recounting what may seem trifles to the 
listener." 

" Why, now,'* cried another of the party, 
"Captain M-^ — -, we can think fit to doubt 
the survival of one of the Nancy's crew, be- 
cause we have just heard of it, ^so long after 
, his return to England, but who will ever know 
the adventures of the poor fellows left last year 
on the Eastland, supposing any of them should 
live through the winter ?" 

" Scarcely any body has heard of their 
being abandoned on that coast," said Captain 
Shafton ; " and they may get back, or perfeh, 
without a welcome or a sigh, beyond the nar- 
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low q>here of their relations, or at most of a 
paUicJiouse audience.^ 

^ I doubt whether they will even reach tiie 
dignity of baog wondered at in a tap-room,^ 
nida guest, *' for if they escape it will probably 
be only to return to their former occupatbn."^ 

*^Who are the persons of whom you are 
^peaking ?" said I. 

*^ They are three men and a boy, belongi^^ to 
the establishment at the North Cape,^' answered 
Captain M ■ ■« ^^ Last year, the sloop of the 
factory was in these seas, and not bduog able to 
get enough in with the land, from the quantity 
of ice which lay along shore, the mate, with two 
men and a boy, set off in aboat, to collect down, 
sea-horse teeth, white foxes, and whatever else 
they could catch. Thinking they might be able 
to pass ipi safety through the narrow lanes be< 
tween the floes, they took with them «oiiie 
Ixxiled provifflons, biscuits, and meal, and pro- 
mised to return to their vessel at a certain time ; 
but, thou^ she waited three week longer than 
the stated period, they did not come back, and 
the winter setting in, she was forced to abandon 
them."* 

<< Have no steps been taken to discov^ them 
this qpring?^ inquired William. 
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^^ Why no, doctor ; not that I have heaicl 
of,^ returned Captain M— -«— . ^^ It 19 a fp^ 
dianoe if they ^ver reached the land ; for there 
were many hasards to run in passing tbrou^ 
the ice. They may have been nipped between 
two floec^ or frozen in with young ice, growiilg 
gradually thicker, or upset by accid^t. But 
should they have been frozen in close to the 
shore, there wad but slight probability of their 
living through a winter, without shelter, or pro- 
raion, or dothing.^ 

*^ Yet,'^ said I, ^< they might have had the 
same good fortune as Alexis Himkoff and hi$ 
companions, who were left on this same land, in 
a somewhat similar manner.*^ 

^^ Such luck is hardly probable,'- observed 
Captwn W ' ■■ ■ . '* There are not now those 
buildings erected for boiling oil on the land^ 
which the early Dutch fishermen used to con- 
struct It was then the custom to have a reo^ 
desvous agreed upon, where they met to faoil 
their blubber, and from whence they afterwards 
depicted in company. To these known places 
diipwrecked mariners might then make their 
way, with some hope of finding either a vessel 
to carry them ofp, or a shed to protect them from 
the inclemency of the weather; but now tho 
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fishery is difiPerently conducted, and few if any 
persons ever visit the Eastland.^ 

** I have heard,'' said Captain B , ** that 
the Russians leave a party of huntsmen every 
winter on Spitzbergen, to kill deer, bears, and 
foxes ; and if so, these poor fellows have had a 
chance of falling in with them.'' 

" We, perhaps, have passed the very spot on 
which they may still be living in hopes of de- 
liverance," said I, deeply interested in the fate 
of these unfortunate individuals ; " and they 
may have seen us go by, in all the bitterness of 
despair." 

" Very true," said Captain Shafton ; "but 
we, commanders of other men's ships, would not 
be justified in spending our owner's time land 
property in endeavouring to discover them^ 
Certainly, if I had known where to look for 
them, I should have been tempted to have made 
a trial; but, as I am unacquainted with the 
part of the coast where they landed, I might 
have sought long in vain." 

Their*s is a desperate case indeed, '^ said ly 

which nothing but the want of prudence 
common to sailors could have brought them 
into." 

** Our imprudence, however, sometimes turas 
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to a better account/^ observed Captain M ■ ■ .- 
^' Most people have heard of a sailor who took 
a fort in a drunken frqlic, while his superiors 
were .devising the means of capturing it by a 
regular attack ; and, during the late war, my 
brother, who was in the service, was witness to a 
still more rash action. 

^^ The ship in which he sailed sent her boats 
to storm a battery, on the coast of Naples. 
They were to make the assault at a certain hour 
in the night, and, having got ashore privately 
in the dusk, they came down to it slowly, as the 
darkness increased. This dilatory way of pro- 
ceeding, however, did not please one of the 
crew, called Hooper, — a barber, and a madcap 
of a fellow, who was considered by his messmates 
as a little crazed. He accordingly stole away, 
from his party^ and advanced beneath the wall 
of the fort by himself. Here, after some exa- 
mination, he found the outlet of a privy, in a 
ditch running round the. fortification, and, 
witHbut any fears or scruples, he introduced 
himself into the cavity, and crept quietly up the 
funnel, like a sweep lip a chimney. 

" The fort was full of soldiers, but directly he 
had emerged from his obscurity, he rushed out 
of the round-house, waving his cutlass, and 
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sbouting with all his might; and the fellows, 
pODie^truck at the idea that a whole host was 
upon them, hurried out through the gate of the 
fort, without staying to look behind thenw 
Hooper kept bawling out '^ England for erer,^' 
tin the rest of the crew, hearing the voice of one 
of their number from the battery, hastoded to 
it, apfriUed their ladders, and mounted to find 
their mad shipmate in complete possession. My 
brother was one of the party, and I have no 
doubt of the truth of the story.^' 

^' It certainly requires good authority to make 
sudi an anecdote pass unsuspected,^' said our 
captain ; ^^ but there are several stories on re« 
cord of the fortunate encounter of daring folly 
with excessive timidity." 

^ I know of one, not put down in any of your 

books,"* said taptain B ; <' and though it 

may seem Uke boasting to speak of one's own 
exploits, I will venture to incur the charge of 
vanity to tell it yon. 

<^ Before I became master of a Greenland 
ship, I used to make a winter'^s voyage as mate 
of a collier, after returning from the whale 
fishery ; and, during one of these trips, we spoke 
a fishing smack, which told us that a French 
privateer had been seen in the offing ail the day. 
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Now, as it wds the fashion in the war time to 
make ail strange vessels into French privateafB^ 
we did not piaoe complete faith in this report ; 
and, besides, we were more than half way on our 
voyage, and neither wished to put back nor to 
run in shore. A^ccordingly, in that foolish state 
of hesitation to adopt any active measure, into 
which men unaccustomed to any interruption in 
their daily pursuits usually fall, we ccmtinued 
our course, and deliberated how to keep free 
from the danger till nightfall, and then, while 
the last gleam of twilight faded away in the 
sky, we fancied we could perceive a sail making 
in towards us. 

** This glimpse of the enemy, for now we were 
convinced by fear that she was an enemy, threw 
us into violent consternation. We were but five 
m^i and a boy, besides the master's ast^, who 
was a passenger from Shields, with her baby : 
and, out of the five men, there were only two 
that were able-bodied. The master himself was 
stout enough in person, but his courage was not 
very great; besides which, ever since we had 
learnt from the fishing boat of the chance of 
falling in with an enemy, he had applied himself 
for advice to a two gallon bottle of whiskey, 
which we were bringing up with us for an old 
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dame, and by the time it was dark, he was onlj 
fit to lie and jabber nonsense in his hammock« 
One of the skulks hid himself away, as soon as 
we had agreed that the vessel looked very n^uch 
like a privateer, and we found him, two days 
afterwards, rolled up in a piece of old sail, and 
buried beneath the coals in the hold ; and old 
Wadgell, the cook, was no more of 'a man than 
a toasted red herring ; so that there were only 
Mike Crawley, a long-backed keelman, and the 
boy and myself, who dared walk the deck. 

^' I was young then, and not fond of the idea 
of being taken without a blow ; so I persuaded 
Mike and the boy to lend me a hand in loading 
a six pound carronade, that had lain neglected 
about the ship for many years ; and, thinking 
that we who worked the gun had as good right 
to Goodwife Kerkham^s liquor as our master 
who sneaked abed, I served out a bumper to all 
hands, — being three of us ; and we then lugged 
the old piece of ordnance to the gangway, out 
of which we pointed it, raising it on blocks and 
handspikes, for it had no carriage. 

** I next fell to work to load this redoubtable 
cannon, and I assure you I did not spare my 
powder ; after which I stuffed it to the muzzle, 
with all the pieces of iron and lead I could find ; 
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for, ^s we Bad but bue gun^ J thought it best ta 
xoake it carry as much as I could. My greatest 
perplexity was in finding nussiles fit to serve fat 
cannon bullets, and my collection was no better 
than my gun deserved. I relied chiefly on a 
short crowbar, which I put in as we place a 
liarpoon in a gun, with its point sticking out at 
the mouth ; besides which, I forced down a piece 
of chain, the cbck of a beer barrel, a large pad^- 
lock, several great spike-nails, the iron head of a 
boat-hook, fi leaden inkstand beaten up into a 
round figure, and a sounding lead cut into three 
portions*" ' 

** How the devil did you get such a beap of 
jthings intoyour gun at once ?'' said Captain W- — . 

*' I got more than I have yet told you,^'* 
replied Captain B — • — ; " for I put the thick 
bottom of a rognd case-bottle in first, as a 
«ort of rest for the end of the crowb^ to lodge 
against, because it wanted something of the 
kind to receive the shock of the explosion, and 
communicate the impulse to the bar, which, I 
feared, was too thin to gain much way without 
i^uch a contrivance.'^ 

^ Very good !'' cried Captain M— — ; " and 
did your bar fly off; Well, B— ^- — 1 .?'^ 

<^ I should be sorry to have to swear that^" 
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said Captain B-— . <^ All I know is, that, not 
long after I had finished my cannon-loading, and 
while I was serving out another allowance of 
Glenlivet to my men, I heard the breaking of 
waves against a ship's bows, and the creaking of 
a yard against a mast. ^ By blazes she^s upon 
us !^ exclaimed long Mike, who was an Irish- 
man, though he had worked at Shields in the 
coal trade for some years, < and she manes to 
rin us down, sure,' added he. 

" I thought so, too, for the vessel, whatever it 
was, came right on our starboard bow ; but if 
she hoped to sink us that way^ she was mistaken, 
for she was of much less weight than our own 
ship, which was laden, though not heavily^ 
with coals, and in very good condition besides. 

^^ Be her intention what it might, she did not 
pursue it, for by the time I had got to the 
roughtrees to look out at her, she threw her 
yards aback, and stopped her way ; but she 
could not do this so suddenly but wliat she 
almost fell aboard of us, as she was dropping 
astern. I saw it would be so, and bade Mike 
run for the match ; for though it was too dark 
for me to distinguish to what country she be- 
longed, I had a mind to be ready to fire in a 
moment, if she turned out to be an enemy, and 
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ofTered to board us. I could now see her decks 
crowded with men, as she neared us, and I knew 
she was a ship of war by her make, but I was 
not certain she was not English. Still I had so 
strong a belief she was French, that I shouted 
out furiously * keep off there, or I'll sink you ! 
— Go clear, or by I'll scuttle you !' 

•* In answer to this, a voice cried out, '^ At- 
tendez, foutres ! attendez, coquins I ou vous 
allezperir!' while another, in broken EngUsh, 
ord^ed me to bring to ; and I could perceive, 
by looking closely, two or three fellows stand- 
ing on the shrouds, ready to throw grapnels 
into our ringing, as soon as their lugger came 
alongside, for it was plain we should almost 
graze each other as we passed. I had worked 
up my imagination so far with loading the car- 
ronade, and with the mountain dew of Mother 
Kirkham, that I never reflected on the rash 
act I was about to commit, but instantly bawled 
out, * Mike ! Mike ! bear a hand !' and Mike, 
like a true Irishman, came bustlipg but of the 
galley, not with a lighted stick dipped in oil, 
that I had provided hastily for the occasion, but 
with a huge red-hot poker, gleaming like a 
stream of lightning.*' 

" * Noo, my dearling !' cried he, * just dioo 

n 2 
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* 

4ne where I'm to toueh the old deviFs gooti 
to make her catch fire, and by blazes ye'U see 
«very frog of 'em tumble into the sae like bal* 
4ast/ 

'* * Give me your po^», Mike,' said I, 'I'll 
do it in a twinkling ; 'twovM be too late before 
you could le^n tl^ way.' 

** *Ah now, Maister B — ^1,' exclaimed Mike, 
* I see you want to get all the credit of send- 
ing the rascals to the devil ;' but while he was 
making this remonstrance, I took hold of the 
glowing instrument, and clapping it to the 
touch*ho1e of my gun off it went as if all hell 
'had broken loose from its bowels. 

"At the moment of the explosion the French- 
man's quarter was abreast of our waist, and all 
the charge must have fallen upon her deck, for 
she seemed, as it were, under the very muzzle 
of the gun ; but what mischief it really per- 
formed I do hot know, for the lugger went 
astern in two moments aftetwards, so close to us 
that her bqj^sprit came foul of our rudder. 
Ours was a high-rdecked brig, even when laden, 
and a lugger, you know, lies close upicm the 
water." 

" Did they say nothing to this compliment 
4»f yours F asked Captain M- 
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^* They gave a loud aoreamtng shout, just 
after the report of the piece," replied B ■ ]^ 
*^ and when I found no grapnels were thrown 
on boards as I had reason to suppose there 
would be, I ran aft to look whait became of 
ibem. Dark as it was, I could perceive great 
confusion on their decks, and I could hear them 
calling to each cH^her for assistance* t could 
re^l^iy comprehend what t&ey siud, as I had 
been carried prisoner into Cherbourg, tbr^e 
years before, wha?e I was c(»ifined in a com- 
mon gaol for SIX months, during which time 
I learnt the lan^i^e from the gaol-birds ci the 
country." 

" The lugger madeno ehase after you, then ?'* 
said Captain W ■ . 

^^Ko," answered the other: "we heard her 
put about, and no doubt she took us to be a 
letter of marqoe, when she could see by the 
fiash of the gun aav painted sides and port-* 
hcdes; for our vessel had been a privateer in 
her younger dayB, and we still kept up l!he out- 
side of a ship of war, on purpose to deceive."' 

** But they might have seen you bad no men 
aboard,^^ said Captain Shafton 

" They could not see any, certainly,** re^ 
taroed^B— — 4 ; ** bat they might suppose them' 
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intentionally concealed ; and, indeed, I heard 
several of diem exclaim, ^ ses hommes sont tous 
cach^es.* *' 

The discussicHi of Captain B 's adven* 

ture brought forward the relation of several 
more of a similar kind, to which some of our 
party had been witnesses, or which they had 
received from their companions, who had been 
engaged in them ; but, as I have given a qpci- 
men of them, I shall not now trouble, (or gra- 
tify) the reader with the rq)etition of them. 

At length the subject of conversation, the 
materials for spinning yam, as my friends might 
have termed it, seemed exhausted, and many 
of the guests began to revert to the doleful 
tlieme of the fishery, a matter ever discussed 
in the most funebral tones by Greenland cap- 
tains. . Our worthy commander was, however, 
not much inclined to encourage the mournful 
presages of his compeers ; and I observed that, 
whenever they betook themselves to their gloomy 
fiuguries, he attempted to change the conversa* 
tion. / 

*^ Catching whales is not now what it used to 
be," said one of the visitors, shaking his head, 
while he knocked the ashes out of his pipe: 
*^ we cannot drop our anchors in a bay, and 
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send out our boats to take as many fish as will 
fill our ships, without changing our station, as 
our forefathers were used to do/' 

^^ I have some doubts that our forefathers 
were so fortunate," replied Captain Shafton. 
" They were more afridd of running in among 
the ice to seek for whales, and, therefore, they 
were content with what they could find along 
the shore; but I see no reason why the fish 
should have changed their habits, or why they 
shduld have deserted the coast, if it was their 
custom to harbour near it/' 

** The cause seems pretty evident to me,'' re- 
plied Captain L . ** These said ancestors of 

ours made such havoc amongst them, and an* 
noyed them so sorely, that they quitted their 
ancient haunts, and betook themselves to the 
open sea, or rather to the ice-bound sea^ to 
avoid their persecutors." 

" By that rule, then,'' said Shafton, ** we 
shall drive them back to their bays and fiords 
again, since we spare them no more than 
those who first dislodged them ; but I think it 
would be better to ascribe their change of situa- 
tion to deficiency of food near the land, than to 
fear of the harpoon, for I imagine whales have 
very little foresight." 
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^ That is a very fair Conjectare/' cried Cap* 
lain B ■ > ; " yet, be the reason what it may, 
you must allow we cannot boast of our full ships^ 
and our short voyages, as our grandfathers 
could. Who ever dreams now of being obliged 
to fill bis boats with blubber,, for want of room 
below to stow it away, or fca* lack of casks to 
stow it in ?" 

** It is of no use to dr6am of such things, 
B— *— ," relied our coihnumder ; " and for my 
part, I do not believe them; but since you 
seem to give such credit to the tales of your an.- 
e^istors, I will get our sick friend here to treat 
you with a story of his grandfather, which has 
been due to us for a long time. We bad run 
some two or three knots of it, when an unwieldy, 
wave gave us such a broadside, as knocked it 
out of our heads from that time to this."^ 

** I do not know that I shall ever recover it,? 
med ly ^^ so furious was the assault of that 
billow ; ffiid I think I ought to be held excused 
from relating it, in consequence of tlie punishv 
Inent I received on that occasion.^ 

" What punishment, forsooth ?'* eTtckimed 
Ripley. *< Bo you call drinking hot grog, and 
sieging songs, and laughing and roaring till you 
awoke all hands from their sleep, punishment ?r 
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^* No excuses," cried the captain. ** I have 
you fast by your promise, for the account of 
your grandfather'^s life and adventures; and, 
unless you forthwith declare them, I shall be- 
lieve him to have been hanged at Tyburn for 
sheep-stealing, or some such prelude to the gal- 
lows. So clear your throat, roan, apd begin.'" 

^^ Rather than you should think so hardly 
of my progenitor," answered I, " I will recount 
ihe occurrence I undertook to relate ; but^ as I 
s^dd before, I must give you a slight sketch of 
the education and manners of my grandfather, 
that you may the more readily comprehend how 
he got into the scrape.^ 

^' By all means, let us have his birth^ parent- 
age, and education, life, deaths and conversa- 
tion/' cried Captain L ; " and do you try 
to tire us with the length of the story, for we 
have been so long living in idleness that we 
want now to be wearied by something else.'' 

** Then I will fit you with such a discipline 
for your ears, as shall make you cry mercy be^ 
fore I have half entered upon my tale. I will 
take care you shall never want another of my 
stories." 
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^* In order to introduce my grandfather fairi j 
to your notice, it is proper that I should begin 
by giving you a slight accoutlt of bis father, 
through whose caprice his education was so much 
neglected, or misconducted, that he acquired 
habits and modes of thinking very different from 
'those of his contemporaries. 

*• My great-grandfather was what is technically 
called a country squire, or rather, to adopt the 
words of the historian of the county in which his 
estates were situated, ^ He was a gentleman of 
ancient descent, celebrated for ^the uprightness 
and impartiality with which he administered 
justice, and pre-eminent for his stud and kennel, 
— ^that is to say, he was a rich landholder, a 
justice of the peace, and a mighty hunter. His- 
tory has recorded i^ more of his qualifications ; 
but the tradition of the family is, that he had 
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been a ' blood^ in his youth, and I heed not 
observe, that the bloods of that period indulged 
themselves in frolics which, in these more sober 
times, might terminate on a scaffold. 

^' After having been initiated into all the mys- 
teries of bloodtsniy and gone through the whole 
circle of the sciences then studied by that illus* 
trious fraternity, my great-grandfather thought 
himself qualified to take upon himself the ma- 
nagement of his estate, and the administration of 
justice. 

^^ He had, indeed, seen much that might have 
taught him the value of money ; and, perhaps, 
more from which he could learn the utility of 
enforcing the criminal law. When his father 
refused to pay his enormous bills, he had often 
been obliged to shelter himself in the Mint, or 
within the verge of court, then privileged places 
for debtors ; and, although he was sure of ulti- 
mately escaping himself, he could not but> have 
noticed the misery of others, who had no such 
hopes ; and he had often, in the course of his 
adventures, pinked waiters, knocked down 
ivatchmen, kicked sharpers, and taken bullies 
by the nose, and disturbed in every possible 
manner the peace of Covent Garden. 

The event, however, which most powerfully 
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toged-him. to quit tbe metropolis, and from 
^bich he certainly gained his greatei^t expeiienoe 
in the la.w9 of tbe land, was being tried at the 
Old Bailey, .together with Sir Mark Cole and 
others, for riot and assault. It seems they ^11 
l)elonged» or were imagined to belong, to that 
formidable association still known by the title of 
* The Mobocs,' and the crime with which they: 
were speciBcally charged, was assaulting a watch* 
man with swords and bludgeons. The existence 
of the sodety, of which they were said to form a 
part, has been denied by some, and by others it 
bas been magnified into a conspiracy, conducted 
on principles, which Machiavelli or Fra Paolo 
themselves could hardly. have defended. The 
truth, however, seems to be, that, whether the 
Mohocs were an organized body or not, a num. 
ber of riotoud young men^ under pretence of 
being Mobocs, were in the habit of amusing 
themselves by tbe most unjustifiable attack^ on 
the persons of their peaceful fellow-citizens. 

^^ My great-grandfather, indeed, and all his 
companions, disclaimed all connection with this 
formidable combination, and the bigh^^H^ndtaUe 
p£ the division wherein the assault was. com* 
mitted evea Came forward, and swore that th^ 
defendants were acting under his ora^rs, and 
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endeavouring to preserve the peace against those 
vefy Mphocs with whom they were now accused 
of being allied. But the jury, who could not 
compr^end how the peace was to be preserved 
by attempting to nail a watchman into his box, 
or by assaulting him with swords and sticks^ 
would not listen to the evidence of the high-i 
constable; and the defendants were all foiind 
guilty, yet tbeir crime was at that time consi- 
dered as a matter of so little importance, that 
they were merely sentenced to pay a trifling 
fine. 

<^ Although this punishment was so shght, it 
seems to have had an effect upon my great- 
grandfather, and either resolving never more 
to risk the verdict of a Middlesex jury, or sup^ 
posing himself sufficiently adorned with useful 
and ornamental accomplishments, he quitted 
London, and took possession of his pitiperty in 
the country, where he passed the remainder of 
bis days. 

. ** As is .not unfrequently the case with 
men who have spent their youth in the dissi- 
pations of the metropolis, my gre^t-grandfather 
was no sooner settled at his seat than he married 
the daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, who 
had never been in London, and whose mannersr 
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and opinions differed as much from those ci 
the fashionable damsels of the age, as the oo^ 
lour of her. fresh and healthy complexion did 
from their haggard and painted countenances. 
These two persons, so differently formed, agreed 
acceedingly well; for they, as it were, neu- 
tralized each other. My great-grandfather'if 
rakishness became softened, and his wife's rus* 
ticity became polished by their intercourse; 
but, strange to tell, my grandfather, their only 
son, instead of being, as usual, a bond of hap- 
piness between his parents, was the cause of the 
only uneasiness they ever felt. 

" My great-grandfather was extremely proud 
of the antiquity of his family, and of the 
honours of his ancestors. These honours, in- 
deed, he measured by a scale of his own; for, 
though some of his forefathers had really been 
distinguished military and political characters, 
he valued them not on these Accounts : he had 
discovered that they had all been large, tall^ 
and square-built men— hard fighters— and hard 
drinkers — and hard swearers. It was for this 
last qualification that he admired them luost; 
and he felt infinitely more proud that one of 
them had sworn at King Edward the Third, 
than that he had accompanied that monarch 
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in his campaigns in France. He had deter*" 
mined that the family honour should not be 
diminished while he was the representative. 
He had fought several duels in his youth, and 
had, therefore, as he imagined, performed his 
duty in that particular. In the virtue of hard 
drinking he seemed to become more eminent 
as he advanced in years, and in the great attain^ 
ment of hard swearing he shone unrivalled. 

** My great-grandfather not only swore him^ 
self, but he was the cause of swearing in others. 
Never was seen such a blasphemous household 
as his; for, from the master to the stable-boys and 
scullions, all swore outrageously ; and you might 
tell the rank and footing of a servant by the 
magnitude of his oaths, and by the rotund and 
deliberate manner in which he pronounced 
dhem ; for in that little kingdom swearing was 
a noble privilege, belonging, by right of office, 
to the monarch and his aristocracy of steward* 
butler, huntsman, and so forth, but only per- 
mitted by courtesy to the rabble of inferior do- 
-mestics. 

<* While my grandfather was an infant, he 
bade fair to uphold, or even to extend, the dig- 
nity of his ancestors. He was formed like a 
little Hercules, and he took both to swearing and 
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drioking wiib extraordinary appetite: so emi* 
nent, indeed, was he in his childhood, in the 
praictiee of these virtues, that he used to be 
brought into the parlour after dinner, to swear 
and tipple for the amusement of the company. 
Of his fighting inclinations he gave still stronger 
proofs, and, to the delight and astonishment of 
his parent, he one day felled, with a f«r knocks 
down blow, a fat, unwieldy urchin, much older^ 
stronger, and heavier than himself, with whom 
he had quarrelled at play. My great-grand- 
father indulged all the pride and vanity of a 
parent, in narrating these proofs of premature 
genius, with the account of which he invari* 
ably prefaced the introduction of his heir to 
the parlour, after. the ladks had withdrawn; 
and he even treasured up in hb memory the 
abortive oaths and childish exhibitions of pafr 
mon of my grandfather; for he thought he 
never swore so elckjuently as when enraged, 
and he had recourse to a thousand artifices to 
raise his anger, and to cause him to enforce his 
blasphemies by knocking down a glass, or up' 
setting a decanter. Never did ohild give more 
vigorous promise to maintain and exalt the 
honour t>f his family, and never did father 
watch, with greater hope, the opening powers 
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of his child, and never, alas I were hopes appa^ 
rently so well founded so cruelly disappointed. 

^^ The small-pox, which has destroyed the exr 
pectations, and lacerated the )iearts, of so many 
mothers, was destined to blast the well-founded 
desires of my great-grandfether. His son was 
attacked by this cruel disorder, and, either from 
the nature of the disease, or the insufficiency 
of the medical practice of those days, although 
he recovered his healthy he did not recover his 
appearance. His puffed,, dumpling-shaped, and 
jMony-coloured cheeks became thin, pursy,, aud 
«allow ; his bright curling hair hung down like 
a wet mop about bis shoulders ; his broad chest 
became narrow and consumptive; his plump 
and mi;iscular' limbs grew long and bony; and 
his voice, which had formerly borne the same 
resemblance to that of a man, as the sound of 
a cannon does to thunder, could now, in the 
scale of comparison, be assimilated only to a 
popgun. 

^^ This unlucky disorder not only ruined his 
person, but it also put a stop to his education. 
His stomach and his doctors would not allow 
him to drink, and his bodily weakness preduded 
the possibility of boxing, by m€»ns of which his 
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father had proposed to train him up to more noble 
and effectual methods of fighting. It is true, be 
could still swear, and although he had forgot, or 
lost, during his illness, all his other accomplish- 
ments, this, which seemed asit werecombined with 
his very existence, never abandoned him. His 
father, when he found his other deficiencies, still 
endeavoured to cultivate this qualification ; but 
even the servile muscles of two or three hangers* 
on of the family could not resist the ludicrous 
contrast between bold bullying blasphemies, and 
the cracked phthisical voice and fragile form of 
the child that pronounced them. My great- 
grandfather saw it was an exhibition calculated 
to bring, the ancient and honourable family 
virtue of swearing into contempt; and he gave 
up his heir in disgust. 

^^ But the unfortimate figure of my grand- 
father increased every day the dislike his parent 
felt for him ; for, instead of growing up one of 
the square and muscular men of our race, he 
shot up like a plant in the shade, tall, weak, 
pale, and sickly. I will not say his father hated 
him, but he certainly hated the sight of him, or 
rather he felt the same sensations at his appear- 
ance as Macbeth did at sight of the ghost of 
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Banquo ; he beheld in him an object which he 
had in a manner created, which was horrible in 
his eyes, but over which he had no controuL 

** My great-grandfather at length entirely 
abandoned his son, and gave up altogether the 
resolution he had formed of educating him, and 
he relmquished him altogether to his mother, 
whose affection for him seemed to increase in 
proportion to his need of her care. Happily, 
my great-grandmother was a reasonable woman; 
she knew that her love and attention were in 
the first place due to her husband, and that her 
son ought to hold only the second place in her 
affection, (an opinion I would recommend to the 
consideration of wives in general, for no husband 
likes to find himself made an object of inferior 
interest to his child ;) and, although she caused 
every possible care to be taken of him, she did 
not think it necessary to spoil him. He ac- 
quired, therefore, better manners than could 
have been expected in such a family, and before 
he was eight years old he had actually learned 
to read, well enough to get through any book, 
however difficult, by the instruction of his 
nurse; a respectable widow of good informa- 
tion, whose poverty obliged her to accept that 
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situation in theestablidituentof toy grieat-gmnd*'" 
father. 

^' One of the inmates of our family at that 
time was a poor relation, vrho had been brought 
up to the church, with the view of obtaining the. 
rectory of our parish, which was in the gift of 
my great-grandfather. The incumbent, at the 
time his intended successor came to reside at our 
|iouse, was about fifty years of age, and a prey to 
almost every bodily infirmity, but possessed of a 
singularly clear head, a^d of a constitution like 
that of an eel. Disease had assailed his body in 
ev^y possible manner, yet he seemed as brisk 
and lively as ever ; be actually appeared to take 
a malicious pleasure in living, contrary to the 
course of nature, merely to disappoint his suc- 
cessor. Year after year passed on, and each 
was marked by a new corporeal infirmity, and, 
as it seemed, by an accession of vitality to this 
obstinate rector. 

^^ Upwards of twenty summers had elapsed 
^noe our relation came to reside with us, in' 
d^ly expectation of obtaining our parish, yet 
still the old incumbent held out, active as ever^ 
although every body had pronounced, when they 
heafd him on a Sunday, during the whole tim% 
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^at the sermon be then preached woi^d be his 
kst. Little did our cousin dream, that, after 
-twenty summers more» the ancient rector wouId» 
for the last time, perform his duty by reading 
the funeral service over him. Such was, bow- 
ever, the case ; he died about a fortnight before 
the man whom he had every day, for forty yegiXBf 
expected to succeed. 

" The twenty years of hope deferred, which 
bad passed over the head of our relation at the 
time my grandfather was about eight years old, 
had somewhat darkened his prospects, and 
altered his disposition. When first he arrived 
at our house, he was a gay cheerful fellow, no| 
altogether free, as I have heard it whispered, 
from the family addictions of fighting, drinking, 
and swearing ; but in the time of my gr^dfather 
his gaiety had forsaken him, he never uttered 
an oath, or spoke above his breath ; his drink 
was only water ; and so little was he given to 
contention, either with words or weapons, that 
the very kitchen wenches and stable boys hec- 
tored him with impunity. 
. ^* It was not, however, the mere loss of his 
preferment that had occasioned this mighty 
alteration, though, certainly, his change of ;nan- 
tier originated in his disappointn^ent. A mutual 
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attachment had existed between him and a 
young kdj, from his earliest youth ; but her 
friends would not consent to their union till be 
obtained a benefice. They had, however, been 
privately married ; but that could not long be 
kept a secret, and when it became known to the 
relations of the lady, they treated her with so 
much harshness that she died of a broken heart. 
** This was the real cause of all our relation's 
oddities. He became abstracted, lost sight of 
all the family qualifications I have named, and 
took to study. But hii^ studies were those of a 
man who sought amusement rather than im- 
ph>vement. He preferred following the wander- 
ings, rather than the elevation, of the human in-» 
tellect, and he passed his time in reading works 
on magic, astrology, alchymy, and, in fact, in 
studying mysteries and difliculties of all species 
and genera. 

^^ Perhaps our kinsman was led to this course 
of study by frequenting our library, for I doubt 
whether any other in the kingdom contained 
such a choice collection of w(»:ks on the above- 
named subjects ; or, perhaps, to speak my 
opinion more fully, a love of hidden lore was 
inherent in the family. 

*^ One of our ancestc^s, in particular, the 
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founder of our library^ was not only a student 
in the occult sciences^ but he was for many 
years the companion of Dr* Dee, a celebrated 
visionary in the reign of Elizabeth and James 
the First* He even went abroad with his friend^ 
and together with Albert Lasky, better known 
to English readers as Alasco, and severed other 
foreigners of rank and importance^ formed a 
sort of society, composed of the dupes or con- 
federates of the pretended conjuror^ I say con* 
federates, for it is whispered that both Dee and 
my ancestor were indeed political agents, and 
that the character of magician was only super* 
added as a blind ; and it is certain that they were 
admitted into the society of the Emperor and 
Princes of Germany, and of the monarchs and 
nobles of other countries. 

*' Whether concealed envoy or conjuror, my 
ancestor left a~ large collection of books, both 
printed and manuscript, on the obscure arts, and 
these formed the basis of our cousin's studies. 
Not that he merely contented himself with read- 
ing them ; he endeavoured to put their precepts 
in practice, yei without placing any belief in 
them, and because he ' wished to know what 
effect they really would produce, or rather, be- 
cause he wished to occupy his time ; and hi« 
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apartment became at length a mere laborator}^) 
where experiments of all descriptions, physical 
and metaphysical, were attempted. 

^^ Such a man fe}t like a being of another world 
in the riotous, fighting, swearing, drinking esti^ 
blishment of which he was a member. The only 
person who seemed in any way -capable of symt 
pathising with him was my grandfather, and a 
strict alliance was soon formed between the dis- 
appointed divine and the neglected heir. He 
became the tutor of his youthful relation. J do 
not mean that he actually undertook the charge, 
but he virtually executed it, perhaps as well as 
if he had been hired for the purpose. He laid 
the foundation of a good education, but, un- 
fortunately, be took no pains to complete the 
superstructure; that is, he cultivated the me- 
mory and imagination of his pupil, but he suf- 
fered his . judgment to remain wild and ne- 
glected. - 

" My griandfatber was perpetually about the 
person of his instructor and only friend; he, 
therefore, readily fell into the same course of 
reading; but, unfortunately, he believed too mudi 
of what he read, and he pursued his studies with 
all the ardour of youth thirsting after know- 
ledge* His master, indeed, tpld him that m^c, 
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astrology, and alchymy, were all imaginary 
arts ; but it is not so easy to persuade a boy, 
ignorant of the world, that the secrets of which 
he fancies himself possessed are utterly without 
foiHidation. Besides, the practice of our rela- 
tion seemed at variance with his theory. He 
was possessed of innumerable Httle secrets, which 
he had learned from the old writers, and which 
they attributed to magic, but which are now 
found to be the invariable result of chemical com- 
binations or natural causes. Neitker my grand- 
father nor his tutor knew any thing of chemistry 
as a science, in the modern acceptation of the 
term ; my grandfather, therefore, blindly attri^ 
buted every thing to magic, and as his tutor 
knew hot to what to attribute the effects he wit- 
nessed, he was not capable of destroying the 
impression. 

** The old writers knew well how to impose on 
the credulity of their readers ; and, indeed, at 
the present time the man who ascribes natural 
effects to supernatural causes will never want 
spectators. I recollect a writer on astrology, who 
lays down as a proof of the influence which 
astrologers ascribe to the sun, the fact, that if a 
plant be enclosed in a dark room with a hole in 
the window shutter, through which the sun can 
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penetrate^ it will shoot up and grow towards 
that hole. This, no doubt, arises from the in- 
fluence of the sun, because the sun is the source 
of light, and light is as requisite to the well 
being of plants, as air is to the existence of 
animals; but thq astrologer wishes to prove 
from it that the sun exercises some extraor- 
dinary and incomprehensible power, which he 
attempts to apply, by some unintelligible meta- 
physical deductions, to the human mind* 

<^ The consequence of the neglect with which 
my grandfather was treated, and of the ill-e- 
rected studies he pursued, was, that he be- 
came a day-dreamer, and a castle-builder, to 
an enormous extent. One who imagined that 
he possesses secret means that will, as it were, 
annihilate all the obstacles of time, space, and 
human opposition, may, perhaps, be more rea- 
dily, excused for indulging in fancied visions of 
future achievements, than one who has only na- 
tural means of accomplishing difficult undertak- 
ings; yet, how many grave, prudent, and money- 
getting men have I known^ who have wasted 
their time and fortune upon speculations a£ 
wild and improbable as the day-dreams of my 
grandfather, speculations in which no eyes but 
their own could discover the least probability 
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pf success ! These are, ia my opinion, day<» 
dreamS) even more painful than those of the 
soHtary visionary, for he usually keeps the sub- 
ject of his meditations to himself, and he gene^ 
rally awakens gradually, and feels no great dis- 
appointment at the. dissipation of the ideas of 
his mental slumber ; but the speculator is fre-. 
quently aroused by loss of money, and. of time, 
and by the ridicule or pity of all around him, 

*^ I have heard my grandfather remark, that, 
at a very early age, he was so entirely involved 
in these studies, as to place implicit faith in 
them; but, as his mind expanded, he gra- 
dually began to entertain doubts, though, per- 
haps, he did not so much doubt the truth of 
the. arts themselves, as the proficiency of the 
authors wha have undertaken to treat of them. 
But as his judgment improved, his imaginary 
knowledge gradually ebbed away from him, 
though, even to the last years of his life, he 
entertained a sort of half belief of the things 
he had studied in his youth, pr rather, when 
an idea presented itsdf to his mind, it came 
i^ccompanied by magical, astrological, or alchy* 
mical assodations-^; nor was it till he had me- 
ditated upott it for some time, that he could 
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entirely divest it of them, and put it into a form 
resembling the conception of another man. 

^ In this course my grandfather continued, till 
he was sixteen years of age. At that time his 
manners were those of a severe student, his 
person was weak, and sickly, and his dress was 
as negligent as that of a stoic philosopher; but, 
beneath his awkward and somewhat misanthro- 
pic exterior, he concealed a warm heart, and 
a head which, though specially gifted with ta- 
lent for planning aerial edifices, was also en- 
dowed with abilities of a better nature. 

^^ I mention the age of sixteen as one epoch 
in his life, because at that age a strange altera- 
tion took place in his person; but, perhaps, 
while I am speaking of his education, I should 
say, that his father had, some time previous, 
entertained an idea of sending him to Oxford. 
You possibly may consider that university as a 
venerable retreat of classic learning, in this age, 
when the literature of antiquity is, perhaps, too 
much neglected ; but my great-grandfather only 
thought of it as a seminary for hard-drinking 
and hards-wearing tories. As his son was 
prevented, by his stomach, from hard drink- 
ing, and by his figure from hard swearing, he 
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imagined it would be useless to send him to 
college ; for he thought he might pick up tory- 
ism enough from his tutor at home ; perhaps 
he was right, and I believe it has always run in 
our blood, for, now that all our other hereditary 
qualities are dissipated, our toryism remmns as 
ocncentrated as ever. 

^^ At the age of sixteen, as I was about to 
say, an extraordinary change took place in the 
person of my grandfather. He was, at that 
time, full six feet high, and as meagre as a 
roeless herring, and he looked as gaunt, bony, 
and miserable, as some of the figures in early 
German representations of the infernal regions. 
Little did any one imagine that, in the course 
of two years more, he would rival in muscle 
and sinew the sturdy saints in the Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angela This was, however, 
the case; no sooner did he cease to grow tall 
dian he began to grow broad, and soon became 
as large and powerful as the most athletic of 
his progenitors, to the infinite astonishment of 
his father, v^ho could not ima^e how a body 
which had not been nourished and corroborated 
by liquor, oaths, and blows, could attidn to what 
he considered the standard of perfection. 

It seemed $s if some moral or physical 
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cauge was ever destined to disunite my great-* 
g^ndfather and his son. Now that his hdr 
had grown even beyond his early expectations^ 
he found that his education had been wofully 
neglected, or, in other words, that he was a 
Qon^lete booby, and as unworthy to succeed 
him from his mental deficiencies, as he had for«» 
meriybeenfDom his bodily infirmities; for my 
grandfather, besides not having been properly 
trained in the three standard virtues of our 
race, was likewise ignorant of hunting, shoot- 
ing, cockfighting, and innumerable otha: poUte 
accomplishments, all which his parent thought 
indispensable to the character of our family. 
In fact, he had but o:ne redeeming quality in 
the opinion of his father ; he was a good pistol- 
shot^ for justol-shooting had been one of his 
amusemaits during hij^i weakness, as being al^ 
most a sedaitary exercise, and one in whieh 
great proficiency may be attained without much 
bodily labour. He was, likewise, a skilful 
fisb^man, but fishing, and espedaUy float->fish- 
ipg, his father despised; and you oan hardly eon« 
qdve the ccmtempt with which he used to i^ak 
of his son's peaceful and solitary recreation, al-i 
though he allowed that to be a more fitting 
amusement for a gentleman than literatmre ' of 
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«ny description, and particularly that description 
of literature in which his hdr was skilled. 

*^ Thus, the altered figure of my grandfSitther 
produced no alteration in the affection of his 
parent. They were still cold and distant as 
ever, and they scarcely ever saw each other^ 
even at meals; for my grandfather was too 
8ev^*e a student to be always dressed for dinner, 
and his father was always glad when he did not 
appear, because he was ashamed to exhibit him 
as his only son. An accident, however, at length 
occurred, which px»duced some union between 
them. 

^^ One evening, towards the conclusion of 
autumn, as my grandfather was returning from 
the river side, with his fishing-rod in his hand, 
he heard a violent struggle on the other cdde of 
the hedge, bordering the field through which he 
was proceeding. He hesitated a moment, for 
his natural shyness prevented him from hurry- 
ing among strangers, unless he fancied his pre. 
sence absc^tely necessary; but at length he 
felt himself impelled forward, by hearing a 
tremendous volley of oaths, uttered by a voice 
^parently struggling with strangulation, to- 
gether with threats, menaces, and other oath!^ 
{ironounced.by persons who spoke in a dialett 
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that did not belong to 0m part of the country ^ 
for the oaths of out house, had become current 
in our neighbourhood, and these.unknown beings 
blasphemed in a foreign and outlandish manner, 
and, as it were, called upcm other gods to tor- 
ment them and all aroupd them eternally* 
From this circumstance, my grandfather con-- 
eluded, that one of bis countrymen was being 
ill-treated by strangers,, for the voice of the 
voluminous swearer was too much choaked by 
passion to allow him to recognize it. He 
guessed, however^ that his assistance was neces- 
sary, and grasping his rod, he leaped the hedge, 
and beheld his father lying on the ground, vainly 
struggling with two men, one of whom pressed 
him firmly on the throat, while the other rifled 
his pockets. 

'^ The passions of my grandfather, long pent 
up within his bosom,, or only exerted in pursu^ 
log some imaginary monster, or doing battle 
with some visionary oppresscnr, blazed out at 
^this, spectacle. He rushed to the. scene of action, 
and with one blow of his rod he levelled the 
fellow who was grapplii^r with his father, and 
with so much good .will did he deal it, that he 
burst asunder the leathern bands that held 
together, in one compact mass^ the joints of his. 
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fishing rod, and thus, although he put one of 
the enemy completely hora de conibcUy he de- 
prived himself of a very effectual weapon. The 
oChar footpad, diverted by thb unexpected 
assault from the agreeable occupation of emptyi- 
iog a pocket to the dangerous alternative of de- 
faiding his life, drew forth a pistol, and snapped 
it at my grandfather; but, luckily, it only 
flashed in the pan, and lik^ a prudent wariti&r 
be immediately threw the weapon at the head of 
his opponent, and attacked him at close quarters 
with his fists, 

" My grandfather was utterly ignorant of the 
noble science of boxing, but he had the strength 
of a giant, and he then felt himself inspired by 
the vigour of a Hercules; he was besides a 
maiden knight, this was his first encoimter, 
and he fought, too, for his life and the life of his 
father. Were it possible for ideas of boxing to 
be transmitted from father to son, I should 
almost suppose he had received his inclination 
for, or knowledge of, the art with his life ; but, 
however it was, he felt as if suddenly animated 
by the spirit of all his fighting progenitors. 
Even the family virtue of swearing shone forth 
in him at that awful moment, and, indeed^ a 
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true sweartr issver »i^e^rE» with sfQ itiu^h. r^lidi 
1^ wh^n ja imramwt danger. 

«* He discharged, titi«refore> a volley of andent 
hereditary curses at his opponent, and follovred 
them up with a ToUey of blows, laid on with all 
the spirit, if not with all the skill, of his fore- 
fathers. Bnt he had to deal with a tough an* 
tagoni^ and one, bteides, whose leaden fists 
had borne him victorious throiigh many a de^-. 
perate fray, and nothing but his sound bottom, 
(tp use a technical phrase,) enabled him to $u(^' 
tain the combat, for innumerable were the blpwa 
he underwent, but he was luckily gifted with 
V>dily insensiUlity hke the porcupine, (which 
travellers assure us may be battered with a dub 
fpr half an hour wkhout feeling any inconve- 
nience^) and with a head aa which a blow, that 
might have felled another man, made no more 
impression than if struck on the solid skulLof an 
elephant. In a word, the fortune of his race 
predominated, and he planted a blow on the 
jugular of his adversary, that sent him reeling 
along till he pitched over the body of his pros? 
trate companion. 

^^ My grandfather then ran to assist his parent^ 
who, too xnudi weakened by his previousi 
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«^ggles» to take any part m this engageniietiii 
had raised himself upon hi» elbow,' and sate 
watching the varied chances of the battle ; but 
who had, however, possessed himself of the 
pistols of the rbgue who had fall^, with intent 
to shoot the other villain, had he obtained any 
advantage over his son. He was penetratod 
with joy when he beheld my grandfather vIch 
torious ; he vented his happiness in a tempest 
of exclamations, in which shouts of triumph were 
so horribly intermingled with blasphemies, that 
lus auditor could scarcely understand hiiQ» but 
die upshot of which was, that he was rejoiced, 
to ^d that his son could fight and swear. like 
his forefathers, and that he only wanted to 
drixdw to be truly worthy of thenu 

<^ My grandfather interrupted this discourse,^ 
to enquire what he should do with the tliieves, 
who had now recovered their senses, but who, 
dared not move, as their adversaries were stand- 
ii](g over them with the weapons they had taken 
from them. To the astonishment of my grand-<^ 
father, his parent, after considering for a 
ntomejat, replied, ^ Let them go, and be d d; 
if we take them they, must be hanged, and I 
should be sorry to have the sending them to 
h^l on my hands C and, after anointing each: 
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of them on the ribs with the toe of his heavy 
boot, he left them to make the^ best of their 
escape, he carrying off their weapons, in token 
of the victory of his son. 

' <^ This method of dismissal gave infinite 
pleasure to the* victor, who^ satisfied with what 
be had done^ felt but little pleasure in the idea 
of being publicly known and noted as the hero 
of an adventure; for it whs one of the results of 
Ms naturtd shyness, that, though he felt an 
ardent desire to perform magnanimous actions', 
he could not bear to beo)me in any way coi^- 
spcuous. My grandfather was, indeed, some- 
what astonished, that his parent <Uiould have 
adopted the line of conduct be had chosen, and 
he romantically attributed it to some sudilen 
feeling of generosity; but the truth was, the 
old squire could not bear the idea of acknow- 
ledging that he had been vanquished by a 
couple of blackguards^ He, who was a gentle- 
man and a tory, who had been a member of the 
October club^ and the hellfire club, and a Mohoc 
to boot, ta make open confession at the county 
assizes that he had been knocked down, and 
half choaked, and rib-^roasted, by two thieves, 
whose levelling inclinations, and contempt of the 
awful person of a justice of the peace, shewed 
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them to be practical whigs of the very worst de- 
scripdon — the thing was impc^ble i He was^ 
however, as much obliged to my grandfather for 
his timely aid, and as much delighted with the 
spirit he had shewn, as if he had delivered him 
from more noble dangers, and all the way they 
proceeded homewards he congratulated him 
upon his sudden assumption of the family virtues 
of fighting and swearing. He resolved to lose 
no time in ^ving him proper instructions in the 
other grand article of drinking, and^ in order to 
initiate him by what he considered the most 
natural method, be determined to give him a 
horse, and to take him to hunt with him. 

" The presentation of a hunter to my grand- 
father was observed in the family as an event of 
as much importance as the presentation of arms 
to an ancient German, the conferring knight- 
hood on a gentleman during the middle ages, or 
the giving the first pipe to a modem Dutchman : 
it was a sort of investiture ; it was like cutting a 
twig upon taking possession of an estate ; it was 
lil^e giving the freedom of a corporation ; it was, 
in fact, acknowledging that my grandfather was 
a man, and entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
and immunities of manhood. 

*• Never was any day observed with so much 
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Gerecaonj. Evety friend yf$a invited U> the feSh 
tival that was held on this occasian; $U lh(^ 
tenants were treated with beef and ale ; and aS 
the fiddlers in the county were assembled^ tO 
inspire them with the spirit of dancing. My 
great-grandfather enunciated his most solemn 
and particular oaths, and told his never^failing 
stories of his mohocking advaituresyvand evay 
body laughed in Compliment to the occasion^ 
and were as much delighted by his threadbare 
tales as if they had not heard them a thousand 
times before* It was, in fact, a day of conse^ 
quence to every one. The butler produced his 
best liquor, and his best blai^bemies. The 
French cook cursed bis assistants, first in broken 
Bnglish, and then in broken French ; and, no 
doubt^ the innumerable curses with which all 
the dishes were prepared added seasoning to 
them, for all the guests pronounced them excd* 
lent Indeed, on that joyous occasion, every 
body, whether guests or inmates, swore as muc^ 
us they could ; the inmates of the house from 
habit, the guests in order to c(H)f(»:m to the 
inanners of the family, and any ignorant stranger 
who had beheld them would have imagine^) 
that they were a troop of demons, feasting in 
Fandemoniumi» rather than a party of honest 



eauntary gentlemcQ, met to dine together in 
honour of my grandfather. 

^^ I shall hot attempt to describe this festivalt 
lor I am sure that very few who assisted at it 
oould ^ve a clear account of it. My grand- 
father himself, perhaps willing to strengthen the 
good impression he had already made, perhaps 
unwilling to be outdone, drank till be could 
drink no lAore ; and he who had withstood the 
leaden fists of the footpad, was at length oveiv 
thrown by a loiig-necked, nimfow^houldei^, 
consumptive-looking bottle of Burgundy. 

'^ Although my grandfather was now looked 
upon as a man, or, what was equivalent in the 
c^nion of his relations, as a human being six feet 
high, and broad in ]^porti(»i, and endowed 
with capacity for. fighting, drinking, and swear* 
ing, he was not altogether contented. He 
could not get over his studious habits, and he 
found that he must ^(her forfeit the good 
opinion hi$ father now entertained of him, or 
make himself over to a mode of life that he 
abhorred. He resolved, as the only medium, to 
withdraw himself from the scene^ and he pe- 
titioned his father for leave to go abroad. After 
some time his recj^est was granted, and he set 
oflF, well supplied with letters of introduction^ 
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and« what was more to the purpose, with letters 
of credit; and here, in the fashion of old tale 
tellers, I might say, ^ explicit prima pars his- 
totis^' — thus ended the first fytte of the storieof 
my grandfader — for his subsequent history is 
very different from that I have related, though, 
no doubt, his adventures were prompted by the 
manners and feelings he had acquired, in con- 
sequence of his secluded and desultory educa- 
tion. 

^^He first proceeded to London, to enjoy 
some of those pleasures his father had so often 
depicted ; not that he wished to become a Mohoc, 
or a disturber of the peace, but he had often, 
while, his parent was describing his juvenile 
frolics, felt bis anger raised at the oppressions 
he rdated, and he longed now to meet with 
some of those terrible bloods, and to measure 
his strength with them ; never reflecting that 
he was not called upon to be the champion of 
the afflicted. This step, indeed, was the result 
of his day-dreams, or of his hereditary warlike 
inclinations; for though, on most occasions, as 
*^ meke as is a maide,'^ he would fight with any 
body if he thought that by so doing he could 
serve an injured person. He, therefore, thrust 
himself into every situation which he imagined 
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dangerous; but, luckily, he had no q)portu- 
nity of displaying his valour, the police was not 
Dovf the useless and ineffectual body it had been 
thirty years before, and brutal amusements were 
either too dangerous or too unfashionable to be 
pursued. Convinced, at length, that the watch- 
men and the constables were fully equal to pre- 
sefving the peace of the metropolis, he quitted 
London, and went to France. 

" My grandfather was in his twenty-first year 
when he arrived at Paris, but, notwithstanding 
his youth, he was better able to take care of 
himself than many others of a more matune 
lige, for his studies and abstracted habits had 
rendered him indifferent to those follies and 
CKtravagancies which ruin numbers, who fancy 
they possess infinite knowledge of the world; 
and, althpugh he had bis weak points, . they 
were not easily discovered, and taken advantage 
of, by those who had only common methods of 
deceiving. 

^^ Almost every one who travels has some 
specific object in view, differient in some degree 
from the object of others. Some, go abroad to 
study politics, some to study cookery, some to 
look at pictures, and others to look at nothing. 
vNow my grandfather differed from all these. 
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fior, though {xJitics, ai)d cookery, and jncliiiesi 
and nothing, engaged his attention occa&ionaUyi 
his grand ~objeet was to stvidy the obscuve 
pSFts of the human character, and, perhaps^ 
at times, to make inquiries oonooning incanta^ 
tions, elixirs for prolonging life, and secrets fo? 
transmuting common metals into gold. 

<^ I have known some antiquaries who cared 
little for the external and visible remains of the 
lK>blest buildings of former times, but who, if 
they could discover a hidden vault, of which, 
perhaps, they could not even guess the use, or 
m secret passage, which led nowhere, imagined 
they had done something of the very greatest 
importance. So ■ it was with my grandfather. 
His chief delight was to dive into the dark 
vanlts, and to penetrate the secret recesses, of sok 
eiety. The world, to use a very common simile, 
resembles a theatre : if you At in the pit, nothing 
ean be finer, or better ordered ; but if you wish 
to see the real characters, passions, defects, and 
artifices, of the performers, it is necessary to go 
behind the scenes. .Now my grandfather cared 
little fear general effect, he loved to know how it 
i^as produced, and he kept himself, in great 
measure, behind the scenes in life. > 

^^ Paris has always abounded with dngulefr 
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diaracterS) and he obtained much mstraction, 
or, at least) much amusement, from the studies 
he made there ; for, although that horrible in- 
fidelity, which afterwards burst forth so pub- 
licly at the revolution, was then secretly spread* 
ing there, it was not uncommon to find men 
who refused to believe the simplest truths of 
Christianity, placing implicit faith in impostures 
of the grossest description. Notwithstanding 
the pleasure he felt in Paris, he fancied he 
perceived a want of depth in the characters of 
dl his associates in that capital, a certain super* 
fidalness and absence of intense feeling, which 
displeased him. The very sharpers only cheated 
by playing upon the vanity of their dupes, 
and he wished to live in a place where people 
were alone to be cheated by inetresting their 
strongest passions; in a word he quitted France, 
and went to Italy. 

'^ He stayed some time at Milan, a place he 
had often wished to visit, while pursuing his 
magical studies ; for it was once celebrated for 
the necromantic knowledge of its inhabitants ; 
and Shakspeare, in representing its duke as 
skilful in magic, has but fallen in with the 
opinion then entertained of the Milanese. But 
Prospero and his magical subjects had all va> 
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nished, like the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
not a wreck remained to shew that they had ever 
exbted. My grandfather found, indeed^ among 
the common people, no lack of belief in the powers 
of certain witches and others, to transform them* 
sdves into wolves, a race of imaginary lycan- 
thropites, formerly wdl-known in Germany, as 
* wrier wolves,* and in France as Moup-garoU&;* 
but this opinion he found, upon examination, to 
rest upon mere hearsay, and to be like the faith 
which the lower classes of our countrymen place 
in conjurors and quack-doctors, and, abandon- 
ing once more all ideas of black and white magic, 
he proceeded to Rome,** 
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THE VOYAGE, 

CONTINUED. 

I HAD arrived at about this period of the 
narrative of my grandfather's travels, and I may 
say I was not talking to an inattentive audience, 
when an unusual stir was heard upon deck, and 
the word " Fish ! Fish !'' was distinguishable, 
repeated emphatically by several voices. 

Had my companions been a crew of demons, 
suddenly summoned by a spell from a chamber 
in the infernal regions, they' could not have 
obeyed the behest of an enchanter more speedily 
than they hurried out of the cabin at the report 
of " Fish." In a moment I was left alone, for 
William, having beforie heard the adventure I 
was relating, bad chosen to bear the harpooner 
company in keeping watch, taking the oppor- 
tunity of learning the art and mystery of manag- 
ing a ship, and the names and uses of the 
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various parts of a vessel ; a kind of knowledge 
for which, as well as for all other kinds of prac- 
tical knowledge, he much thirsted. 

I was not long behind my messmates in quit- 
ting the interior of the Leviathan, for its exter* 
nal surface ; and when I reached the companion 
door I found two boats, fully manned, already 
cutting the waves, and two others in the act of 
being lowered, filled with hands, all impatient 
f(M* the expected sport of chasing whales. 

I have before mentioned, that the boats are 
slung over th^ side of the ship, to be in readi^ 
ness for action, and are placed do as to be let 
down into the water by blocks, from which they 
depend. The men jump into them, and descend 
with them, and in two minutes from the first 
alarm seven boats, equipped with hands and 
weapons, will appear upon the waves, gliding 
aftet an unwieldy monster, like swallows skim* 
ming the air in pyrsuit of an owl strayed forth 
before his gloomy hour. 

Our whole complement, however, did not set 
off this time, because the chance that the fish 
would rise again was but slight, as she was seen 
^^ running,^ that is, going straight forward, as 
if intent on some distant object ; but the boats 
of our guests all. pushed off with their masiej^ 
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and it was gratifying to see their variously- 
painted sides, and oddly-accoutred crews, glow- 
ing in the rays of a bright sun, which had 
dispersed the fog, and filled the atmosphere with 
arctic brilliance. By this new light I could 
descry numbers of boats, starting from the seve- 
ral ships that lay within our neighbourhood ; 
but I must mention, to the honour of Greenland 
fishermen, that they each took different direc- 
tions, it being a rule not to interfere with the 
hopes and chances of one another whilst lying in 
wait for fish^ Those who adhere most strictly 
to this principle, will not even lower a boat 
after a whale that has been seen first by another 
ship: but, generally, when the animals are 
roaming about, it is the custom to take up sta- 
tions where they are expected to appear, always 
keeping so far from the boats of the vessel 
which discovered the prey, as to giv^ themi the 
first opportunity of striking it, should it come 
xip near them. 

In this manner the whole area of water for 
two or three miles round us became covered with 
boats, while ours, possessing the precedence of 
having started the game, maintained the centre, 
and plied to and fro atmid large pieces of pack- 
ice» amongst which the anima} had gqnQ down. 
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The anxiety that filled every bosom, during 
an interval of about ten minutes, was strongly 
depicted on the faces of the mariners around me. 
Every eye was turned towards the spot in which 
the whale was expected to reappear, but from 
the course it was taking every one feared it 
would rise beyond pursuit. Nevertheless^ as 
there was a chance that it would not proceed 
further if it had found food during its dive, 
(and the water was green and prohiisirig,) we 
encouraged our hopes with more than reason- 
able conjectures. 

Had the fish gone * tail up/ that is, dived 
perpendicularly, throwing up her tail with a 
flourish as she descended, there would have 
been good foundation for expecting her to rise 
somewhere near the same spot, because then the 
fish is in a gay humour, and amusing itself with 
exercise and feeding; but. when a whale is 
going ^ right on end/ or running forward, oc- 
casionally disappearing and coming to the sur- 
face further on, in a direct line, there is not 
much probability of her being taken. 

Such was the case how ; for, before a quarter 
of an hour had elapsed, we beheld our quarry 
blow up a high jet of steam, a great way o£^, at 
several hundred yards distance from siny of th^ 
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boatSj and continue running with htr bead and 
back above the surface, at a rate which set all 
chase at defiance. 

This was a terrible blow to every one, for it 
would have been cheering to have seen the 
animal captured, even by a strange vessel, but 
now it was entirely gone. " Lost ! lost r cried 
all hands mournfully to each other, while many 
began to throw off their caps and mittens, which 
they had put on to be ready to join in killing 
the fish when struck ; an event that, in spite of 
their own conviction to the contrary, they had 
persuaded themselves might take place. 

*' We shall have no luck this year, Andrews,\ 
said one to the epectioneer. 

" How could you hope it ?^ cried another, 

" when weVe got that d d black, curly-hided 

dog aboard ? — Nothing is more unlucky than 
such a beast.'*' 

** You would not stick that heart I wanted 
you to bum last night," said a third. ^^ I killed 
the poor thing on purpose, and brought it 
along with ine, that we might run a chance o 
getting something — You, see now what we lose 
by it '^ 

" Well,'' replied the other, " you could hav^ 
pinned it yourself. I don't think the fault is 
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mine, its all along of Bill M , who pokes the 

j^ with a harpoon, on purpose to bring us ill 
luck."" 

** What's that you say, you d— d spawn pf 
a blind shark ?'" cried Bill M — y, who over- 
heard the last speech, though it was spoken 
lowly, on purpose that it might not reach his 
ear. " What dare you say of me, you ■ ?^ 
but I will not repeat the myriamorphous oaths 
and execrations of this bravo, whose propensity 
and talent for swearing were as great as those of 
any of my great-grandfather's household. In- 
deed, I sometimes imagined him descended from 
the last swearer of my race, so strongly expressed, 
and so curiously compounded, were his execra-< 
aons, and so gifted was he widi qualifications 
for cruelty and oppression, savouring of mo- 
bockism. ** What say you about my poking 
the fire, you Jack Witherchops ? by G — d if I 
had a harpoon here I'd poke your tongue into 
your b^Uy, you shrivel snouted monkey !" 

To these abusive speeches, which I have set 
^own to shew the mode of conversation in which 
this Anglo Shetlander indulged, and to many 
others which I omit, no reply was made, for 
every one well knew that Bill was as prompt to 
avenge, an afiront with his hands as with his 
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tongue. Nor should I have taken such notice 
of him as I occasionally have done, had he not 
been the atiy Shetlander who dared shew his 
teeth to the English sailors; the rest of his 
countrymen being, with strong bodies and ex- 
cellent heads, as timid and overawed as a set of 
dlaves. Bill M ■ y, however, was an exception, 
and had he been educated in a different school 
from that in which he had gathered the scum 
and dregs of knowledge, he would have been as 
fine a fellow as ever trod a deck. He possessed 
infinitely more courage and daring resolution 
than any of his English shipmates, and his per- 
son and intellect were of a very superior order. 
He was, however, violently passionate and over- 
bearing, and conducted himself more like a 
ruffian, laccustomed to the lawless life of a cor* 
«air, than a peaceful mariner^ Yet his figure 
always made him appear to me the beau ideal of 
a pirate ; and his handsome, yet reckless, coun- 
tenance would have been a treasure to a historic 
painter. 

In the mean time, many of the boats began to 
pull towards their respective ships, upon the 
buckets being hoisted ' for their return. This 
signal is not, as its name would imply, a sort of 
pail) but a small globe or balloon, formed of 

K 
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hoops and canvas, and is run up to the mizcn 
inast heady to call the boats aboard. 

" Spie ye that, Nickie ?" said one Shetlander 
to another as they sat unseen, though not un-^ 
heard by me, below the main-hatch, waiting to 
be called forth upon duty. ^^ Quat would auld 
Gibbie thenk to be tould that his bonnie chield 
war the loss of a whole whale fish to the 
owners ?*' 

** You dinna say I, Wallie !" cried Nickie> 
in a tone expressive of great astonishment. 

*VBut I do say you, Nickie," replied Wallie; 
^ wha else war it that cut the bit of fi'pence 
from Spence's harpoon ? Ye ken well the dream 
he had, that if he tied some Norway siller to his 
foreganger he suld strike the first fish we saw." 
" Haigh, Gibbie !*' exclaimed Nickie, " but 
had he ony right to stael the siller out o' my 
kist ? I tuk na mair than belongit to me, and 
sure am I na harm could come o' taking one's 
ain." 

" But there has come harm of it, you see," 
cried Wallie. ^^You sillie loon, you wud na 
part with a wee bit o' metal to let all hands go 
•part in such a principal large fish as that we 
have lost just now !" 

^ But,** replied Nickie, " Beccey gave me that 
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bit of com, and quat could I siy if I did na 
fetch it back to Shetland a;gain ?'^ 

'* And do you put Beccey in comparison with 
that great whalefish, you little sawny thing you ?" 
cried Wallie ; " I wuss Beccey war tied to the 
staff on Brassey head a whole winter's night, 
I dor 

** I wul na hear you talk that way,*' exclaimed 
Nickie angrily; and how the dispute might 
have ended I know not, but at that period of i^ 
a loud cry df " fish"' rang from the mast-head to 
the deck, and, on looking towards the boats, t 
beheld three great whales lying on the surface, 
and sending up tall columns of steam, like jets 
of water from a fountain. In a moment one of 
them went * tail up,' displaying a vast sheet of 
black fin-like substance, as large as the floor of a 
room, twenty feet long and half as broad. Like 
the tails of fli^es in general, the whale's tail 
tapers to a point on either side ; but it is placed 
horizontally to the back, and not vertically, the 
usual position of tails. 

One of the fishes, however, lay still on the 
water, and the mate'^s boat being nearest to her, 
pulled swiftly towards it. The foolish animal 
seemed not to heed its approach, but kept quite 
motionless, looking much as a dead elephant 
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might appear^ if floadfig with itd trunk extended 
strait forward, and part of its head and beck 
above the surface. The nose, the neck, or 
shoulders, for oeck it has none, and the tail, are 
not visible ; and only the ridge c^ the back, and 
tlie crown of the head, continued forward, like 
the beak of a crow, or any long bellied bird, 
can be seen. 

Silent and motionless^ as the whale was every 
man aboard, while Mr. Ridgway, taking fats 
harpoon from the meek, (a notched staff on 
which it rested,) stood up at the head of his 
boat, balancing the fatal weapon for the plunge. 
We were near enough to the spot to diatinguiA 
dearly every thing that passed, and we saw the 
fish move when her enemies were within thirty 
yards of her. ^ ; 

" By my saoul, shell be lost !" muttered 
Jock, who was standing near me, like a veteran 
huntsman looking keenly on the sport — but the 
mate spoke to his men, and they ceased rowing, 
and the boat^steerer began to scull warily, yet 
l)riskly, with his long steer-oar. 

The bark glid onward from this action swiftly, 
and without ncAse, and again breathless qtdes- 
eence reigned over all around. The crews oi 
the numberless boats upon the water rested on 
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their oars; our inen were still as the glossy 
surface of the sea. Tl^ sun shone brilliantly, 
though not warmly, for it was near midnight ; 
the blocks of ice lay in slumber on their liquid 
bed, glittering and gleaming with jewelled splen- 
dour ; beauty, peace, and harmony, dwelt on the 
«urface of the pure calm ocean ; when, as if by 
a sudden impulse of the demon of discord, the 
boat's crew dashed their ready oars into the 
water, and by a long and strong pu 11 brought 
the stem of their httle vessel on the back of the 
whale. 

The boat rose against the side of the enormous 
animal, as if it were running up a shelving 
bank, and Bidgway, pointing his harpoon over 
the larboard bow, drove it with all his force and 
weight deep into the unresisting body, adroitly 
and fM-udently pushing himself and his skiff 
away from the wounded animal, as he forced 
the instrument still further into it. This inten- 
tion was seconded by his men, who pulled back- 
wards with their oars, and got out of the way 
just in time to avoid a tremendous blow ; for 
the enraged whale lifted up its sinewy tail, and 
with a half flourish in the air, dealt such a furi- 
ous stroke at the spot which the boat had occu- 
pied a moment before, as would have inevitably 
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sent it to the bottom if received. As it hap* 
pened, the bark had passed too far backward, 
and the vengeful limb of the mighty- leviathan 
fell about a foot from its stem, occasioning no 
injury, but dashing up such a volume of foam 
and spray as completely hid the boat and its 
crew from sight, while it drenched them most 
plenteously with water. 

This was, however, of trifling consideration, 
or of no consideration at all, in the ininds of the 
spectators, who no sooner beheld the harpoon 
' delivered' into the body of the fish, thaji they 
burst forth into such a tremendous shout of ^* a 
fall ! a fall ! a fall !'' as « made the welkip roar," 
and awoke a thousand echoes in icy caves and 
crystal grots, where they had been frozen up in 
deep lethargy for ages. 

<^ A fall ! a fall ! a fall !". rung out from the mast 
head, and resounded from the entrails of the 
vessel ; "a fall ! a fall ! a fall !'' bawled every man 
And boy, running stamping upon the deck, to call 
forth the sleepers for the next watch ; and the 
half-naked seamen came pouring out through 
^the hatches, with their clothes in their hands, 
and their eyes scarce open, shouting mechani- 
cally, " a fall ! a fall! afallP 

Without stopping to dress> or prepare them^ 
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selves in any n^anner, all hands leaped into the 
boats, which were lowered with, amazing cele« 
rity, and away they went, as if borne on the 
smooth ocean by a swift stream; away they 
went, amidst the still and beauteous scenery of 
that marble paradise, like a troop of demons 
broken loose into the Elysian fields. 

*^ In their progress the men contrived to slip 
on their browsers and jackets, over the flannels 
in which they always slept, in readiness foi^ 
such peremptory summonses^ and the harpooners 
stood ready with their weapons to assail the fish, 
^ when she rose again from the deep. 

In the meanwhile a jack, or signal of * being 
fast,' was hoisted by the fortunate boat; and 
William, who had long been eager to perfornl 
nautical and baleenapiscatorial duties, was made 
happy by hoisting the ship^s ensign to the mizen 
mast, an office usually executed by the sur- 
geon,^ by some right, the authenticity of which 
the board of green-cloth might have great diffi- 
culty in discovering. Besides this, he lent a 
hand, (somewhat officiously, methought,) in 
manoeuvring the sails, and helping to put the 
ship about ; ^ to let go and haul there * seemed 
his delight ; but though on board the Leviathan 
such promptitude and ^ood- will was shewn witK* 

K 3 
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ont daiiger, I would not advise young foUowen 
of Esculkpius to run a chance of being expected 
to volunteer on such occasions, from shewing 
too much readiness in the beginning of their pe« 
lasgic careen 

My attention was chiefly devoted to the 
re-appearance of the wounded whale^ and I ob- 
served that the boats had taken up such posi- 
tions as they thought most likely to give them 
the next chance for striking it. While this was 
going on, the fish continued to draw out rope 
from the ^fast boat^ so rapidly, that smoke 
might be discerned rising from the bollard, a thick 
piece of wood, placed at the head, round which 
' the harpooner gives the line a turn, in order to 
check the velocity of the animal, and increase the 
fatigue of its flight ; and when, with the same 
mtention, the mate occaiaonally held the rope 
so tight that it could not run out at all, the 
boat was dragged so swiftly through the watery 
that a cloud of spray rose up {rom its bows, 
and poured over the crew. Great care is taken, 
that the line, whilst it is gliding along beneath 
the seats of the rowers, from the spot where 
it is kept coiled, shall not get foul in any man-* 
nej', for the slightest stoppage, or hitch in its 
progress, even over a bight or twist in itself. 
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will endanger either its breaking or the sub-' 
mersion of the boat. To provide agaiiist thi^ 
latter peril, a hatchet is kept ready, for sever- 
ing the rope asunder, should it become foul 
with any part of the skiff, or in case the animal 
should take out all the line. When there is 
no other boat at haiid, to bend her lines on to 
the first, it is considered the most legitimate 
and perfect sport * to give ' the whale the boat^^ 
that is, for the crew to quit their little vessel, 
and betake themselves to the ice, if the fish gives 
them an opportunity of so doing, by dragging it 
up against the edge of any piece. When this 
abandonment takes place, the boat and the fish 
attached to it, (for it serves as a buoy by which 
to recover the ^rey,) becomes the property of 
the finder. The whale generally keeps run^ 
ning with the boat and line, till it expires^ un* 
less it snaps the rope in two, by drawing the 
bark suddenly against the ice; but more fre- 
quently it takes the boat under till.it dies. 

In about twenty minutes after its first disap- 
pearance, our whale rose at some distance from 
the fast boat, though not very far from one of 
those looking out It blew very fast and high, 
for several expirations, and then the jet of steam 
was scarcely perceptible, while it continued 
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Higly on the water, seemingly very much ex- 
hausted* The harpoon stock was visible, stick- 
ing up from its back like a long arrow, and the 
mallemawks began to wheel round it in circles, 
as if anticipating a feast. In a very little while, 
another harpoon was driven deeply into the 
blubber of the ill-fated animal, and it plunged 
downwards again, throwing up its tail magnifi- 
cently ; but I felt the zeal oi the sport, which, to 
my shame I confess, I had at first enjoyed, be- 
ginning to change into emotions of pity and 
regret for the sufierings of the unofiending whale. 
Another and another weapon was fastened into 
its unwieldy carcass, in a similar manner with 
the two first ; and, at length, it refused to dive; 
it ran along the surface of the water with less 
«peed, and it blew or panted more frequently. 
/This -was a signal for a new kind of attack on 
the simple monster, which, had it known how 
to apply the immense power it possessed; might 
bave sent all its assailants to the oozy bottom of 
4ts native element. The hpats now pulled up 
^lose to the exhausted whale, and long spears or 
pikes were thrust far into its body, chiefly be- 
neath the fins, where the skin is moce tender, 
and where there is a greater chance of reaching 
its vitals. The efiects of this assault were soon 
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visible, in the still further diminished energy of 
the fish, and in the crimson tinge of the matter 
ejiected from its nostrils. It was plain that the 
lungs had been pierced, -for the spouts of breatli 
became coloured more deeply with blood, and 
at length the vast creature flung round its tail 
in agony, and dived headlong to the bottom^ 
from whence it arose, in about a quarter of au 
.hour, dead. Three long shouts of acclamation, 
accompanied with waving of hats, rung from 
the boats on its appear^mce, and were echoed 
back by every one on board the Leviathan; 
and, now that I was assured that the poor, brute 
had terminated its sufierings, my curiosity re- 
gained its ascendancy. 

- A number of preparations were busily com- 
menced by the spare portion of the crew ; the 
first of which was dispatching the jolly-boat, with 
a barge of bread and a lump of cheese, to the 
bark to whose lines the whale m'sls attached 
.when she died ; for the fast boat havmg run out 
all her complement, another boat had bent on 
hep lines, aqd taken the charge upon her crew ; 
a bottle of rum was not forgotten to bemadded to 
the provisions ; and the philosophy of this supjdy 
of comforts I understood to be, the considera- 
tioafor the cold and cheerless task of hauling in 
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the lines, which now devolved upon the men to 
whose boats they belonged. 

The next preparation was ' rigging the spike 
tackle' and ' cant falls,' a series of ropes and 
puUies used in slinging the whale to the side of 
the ship ; beddes which, every man, as he came 
aboard, began to make ready for acting his pai^ 
in the process of flinsing (Groenlandice, /KncA* 
ing) the whale, and now a new set of eharactert 
appeared upon the boards. 

The affair of flinching is oae of the most 
greasy and contaminating that can be imaged, 
and each hand obliged to be concerned in it, 
(and none but the captain and the doctor are 
CKempt,) provides himself with a dress that in 
his opinion is least likely to suffer detriment 
from blood, oil, and sludge. Hence I beheld 
my old acquaintances and shipmates start up 
from the hatches in such various disguises of 
canvass, bearskin, oilskin, Woollen, tarpaulin, 
and leather, that it was long before I could re- 
CG^ise one person familiar to ray eyes. 

The whale, in the meanwhile, was b€tng 
towed to the ship by three boats ; and for this 

m 

purpose the fins were tied together under the 
belly, and straps run through the tail, to which 
the towline was attached. The boats yoked 
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themselves in a line, like horses in a team, and, 
pipe in mouth, the sailors slowly tugged along 
their unwieldy prize, while a flock of f ulmars, 
burgomasters, snowgulls, and kittiwakes, flew 
around the procession, screaming and quarrelling 
for expected delights. The mallemawks, in- 
deed, being as impatient as they are bold and 
rapacious, alighted upon the carcass, and en- 
deavoured to peck out pieces of blubber with 
their strong hooked beaks ; but the fresh skin 
of the whale appeared to be too tough for their 
utmost exertion3. 

When the whale is brought alongside, one 
strap, or large ring of rope, is run through its 
nose, and another through its tail, and these being 
fastened to the ' falls of the spike tackle,^ all hands 
do their utmost to hoist the enormous body as 
much above the surface of the water as will allow 
the harpoonersto descend upon it, and stand clear, 
for the operation of flinching. However, with all 
their exertions, aided by windlass and capstan, 
they only lifted the belly out of the sea, and the 
weight of the animal was so great, that the ship 
was drawn down as much on one side as the fish 
was raised. Sufficient space was, nevertheless, 
laid bare for the requisite proceedings, and the 
crew set heartily to work. ■ 
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There would, probably, be too litde of novelty 
in any thing I could siij respecting this twice 
told tale, to compensate for the trouble of perus- 
ing it. I shall, therefore, omit, though unwil- 
lingly, a full, true, and particular account of 
the art and mystery of flinching ; it would not 
be short, but I could find it in my heart ^^ to 
bestow it all upon the reader an it were twice as 
long.*" I will, however, take in a few reefs in 
my narrative, and, perhaps, if I were to stow 
all my courses, and betake myself to my top- 
sails, it would cause no regrets. Well, then, I 
will go further, and abandon my ship altogether; 
for, during the first flinching, I began a custom, 
which I ever afterwards practised, when the Le- 
viathan was made fast to the ice ; this was, join- 
ing with William in begging a boat, in which we 
passed our time, rowing, sculling, shooting, an4 
harpooning, to our own infinite delight. Before 
I set ofl^, however, I must have one more look at 
pur n^onster of the deep ; and could I persuade 
myself that I was the first voyager who has de- 
scribed this strange beast, disguised as a fish, I 
would commence such a detail of its appearance, 
dimensions, conformation, habits, manners, and 
uses, together with all that can be said marvel- 
wise, and in the way of anecdote, concerning it, 
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that those who waded through my history 
should be convinced . that I was strongly gratK 
fied with my subject, and wish me, like another 
Jonah, engulphed in the bowels of the huge ob- 
ject of my admiration. It is, nevertheless, self- 
evident that the prophet of Nineveh was not 
swallowed by a blact or Greenland whale ; for, 
according to an arctic apophthegm, " a penny 
roll would choke a whale,*' and certainly its 
gullet is scarcely large enough to allow one to 
pass. But there are wide-throated whales 
enough in the seas to c(»ifound the scoffers, who 
attempt to prove Jonah's adventure to be a 
falsehood from this circumstance. In fact; 
human bodies have^ been found entire in the 
bellies of sharks ; and if the Balasna Mysticetus 
could not have swallowed a man, a Physeter 
Macrocephalus might. 

Every body knows, or at least ought to know, 
that whales, although called fishes in common 
parlance, are as real and true beasts as bulls or 
horses. There is, in fact, no essential difference 
between these creaturies, (for the shape and the 
manner of living may be called accidental,) since 
all the internal structure is the same ; and the 
substance of the flesh and boiie, the blood, and 
tl>e mode of its drculation, the breathing, th« 
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sight, and the hearing, &c. are exactly simi- 
lar. There is, however, great distinction be- 
tween the outward form of this sea brute and its 
congeners of the earth ; the most peculiar being 
its affinity to the figure of a fish. The head, 
nevertheless, bears but little of this resemblance, 
nor is it like any thing else belonging to the in- 
habitants of this world. I have already had a 
fancy that the head of a whale approximates 
more to that of a bird than to any other, and 
the proofs of this idea shall form most of the 
trespass I mean to commit on the patience of the 
reader, touching such a well known animal as 
the mysticete. 

To be brief, then, for I fear every one may 
imagine I am too fond of dilating on the won- 
ders of this region, — wonders of which they may 
have often heard before, — a whalers head re- 
sembles a bird's in having a long beak ; for the 
upper and lower jaws are far more like tiie man* 
dibles of feathered animals than the bones 
of any beast's mouth whatever. A crocodile 
might put in a fair claim to be considered some*- 
what similar in the structure of this part of its 
skeleton ; but the upper jaw of a whale shuts 
down upon the inferior bone more in the manner 
of a crow'^s bill than any thing else. It is fur- 
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nished with no teeth, nor has it any heed of 
them, for its food requires no mastication ; but, 
to enable it to catch its small prey, it is pro- 
vided with an apparatus serving the purpose 
of a net. This being a curious contrivance, I 
will prolong my dissertation to sketch it, in 
iq)ite of a yawn or two. It is formed by broad 
blades of the substance called whalebone, ranged 
along the edges of the upper jaw, like the 
teeth of a comb; only, instead of being all of 
a length, they arise from either extreme very 
short, and grow longer till they reach the centre, 
describing an inverted arch with their termina- 
tion. 

When the longest of these blades is six 
feet, the animal is called a size fish, and the 
faarpooner who strikes it obtains a bonus for 
his good fortune ; and I have been told that a 
prize of twenty thousand pounds has been offered 
to him who shall kill a whale of fifteen feet bone 
—but to my theme. 

The outer edge of each blade is sharp, and 
straight as to its perpendicularity, though curved 
towards the next blade behind it, like sL pan- 
tile, but without touching ; besides which, the 
blades are all set obliquely in the gum of the 
upper jaw. The inner edge grows taper as il 
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descends, till it terminates tbe blade in a pointy 
and is completely clothed with long fibres of 
whalebone, hanging loose like horse-hairs ; so 
that, when the whalers mouth is open, and the 
water pours in at the anterior part, it must pass 
out again throagh them, as they spread plenti- 
fully over the interstices between the blades. 

By this means every shrimp, medusa, or water- 
flea, that enters the gulph of the jaws of the 
fish, is left entangled in this net-work of fibrils, 
as it would be on a sieve, if the water contain- 
ing it were poured through one ; while, to pre- 
vent the sea from flowing out at the sides, and 
hindering the filtration necessary, a large lip 
rises up from each lower j^w-bone, like a shield, 
to protect either range of whalebones. This 
lip is somewhat semi-circular, leaving room for 
the water to flow in at the point of the beak, 
and allowing space for it to escape at each 
comer of the mouth, after its inhabitants have 
been caught by the hair-like appendages on 
the inside of the blades. A vast tongue fills 
the floor of the mouth, looking like a great bed 
of blubber ; and I suspect this member can be 
expanded, so as to press out the lips, and 
form a wider chasm for the entrapment of food 
when the monster feeds. This necessity it 
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always performs ^ running^ open-mouthed, so 
that a stream of water should pass continually 
through its net ; and, to prevent the torrent 
from pouring down its throat, nature has 
given it a very little one, which it can like- 
wise close at pleasure. Besides the beak-like 
resemblance to a bird, there is some simi- 
larity in the situation of the nostrils, which 
are far from the anterior extremity of the head. 
The * blow-holes ' of a whale are, indeed, on 
the summit, or rather on the back of its crown ; 
and from these apertures are ejected those jets 
or spouts of steam, which resemble water, from 
the sudden condensation of the breath. I am 
hot, in truth, certain, that no water is thrown up 
from the nose, but rather the reverse. Yet this 
can only take place on the first expiration, after 
rising above the surface, when the fluid which 
may be lying on the nostrils, above the valves 
that close them, may be shot upwards by the 
rush of air from the lungs. I have, in fact, little 
doubt that I saw some liquid fall down from 
the jet into the sea, besides the cloud of steam 
that blew away ; and it is the general belief of 
all hands, that water is thrown up into the air 
during the * blowing.' 

Taking it for granted, that the reader now 
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comprehends what whalebone is, where it is 
atuated, and what purpose it serves; , points 
which, since my return, t have had to explain 
repeatedly to every one I encountered ; I shall 
resume my personal narrative, as the only one I 
am bound to detail. 

After seeing masses of blubber cut off from 
the body of the whale, of many hundred pounds 
weight, ten or twelve feet long, by half that 
measure in width, and from one to two feet 
in thickness; after beholding them hoisted on 
board, and hearing the song of the Shetlanders, 
whose duty it was to turn the capstan, and 
heave round the fcxre-crabs, by which engines 
the ropes were wound up ; after witnessing all 
hands, like so many demons of blood and 
grease, rioting in the spoils of their hapless 
victim, I left the deck, covered with lumps of 
blubber, fins, tail, knd crang, and descended 
into a boat with William, carrying along with 
us fowling-pieces and ammunition, and every 
other requisite for sport. We set off upon a 
beautiful sheet of water, studded with rocks of 
ice, and resplendent with sunshine, like two 
school-boys broken loose from incarceration. 
How we managed our oars, during this our 
first essay, it boots not to tell, and it should 
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be sufficient to say, that we soon brought our- 
iielves among the marble islands of our fan- 
cies, where, like true cockney-sportsmen, we 
searched for game. Every bird, however, had 
betaken itself to the precincts of the ship, 
whence ofFal and stray bits of blubber floated 
off in abundance, and we began to believe we 
should be compelled to return to the place of 
our departure, in order to shoot some of the 
hundreds of mallemawks which clustered bold- 
ly round the carcass of the whale, even while 
the men were upon it. So rapacious, indeed, 
are these birds, that boys, called mallemawk- 
boys, are stationed near the body, to keep tl^m 
off, as well as to assist the flinchers ; and it 
affords great amusement to these guards, to 
harpoon these little gluttons with boat-hooks, 
and to cut off their heads with blubber-knives, 
as they swim near the scene of flinching. No^ 
thing can equal the eagerness and blindness 
with which these fulmars press forward for 
food ; and when a large piece of crang is pulled 
away by some successful adventurer, scores of. 
them assemble round it, to tear it to pieces, 
while they quarrel and fight most noisily for 
precedence. The sailors, taking advantage of 
this gulosity, tie a gobbet of blubber to each 
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end of a piece of rope-yarn, and throw it 
amongst the flock. A pair of birds immedi- 
ately swallow the bait, string and all, and this 
bringing them immediately in contact, beak 
to beak, it is high fun to * Jack,^ to see them 
tugging at one another with greedy violence, 
reciprocally drawing the yarn out of each 
bther^s mouth, and gobbling it down till it is 
hawled out again. I have seen two birds pad- 
dle and bicker in this manner till they were 
out of sight; but, generally, the contest ends 
by one of them taking flight, and either draw- 
ing the morsel out of his rivaPs stomach, or 
leaving, unwillingly, behind him that bit which 
he had swallowed himself.^ 

Another cruelty practised upon these ravenous 
creatures, \^ fishing for them with a hook and 
line ; for they will take a bait as readily when 
armed with steel, as when floating loose upon 
the water. When caught, they are set to figlit 
with each other in the manner of game cocks, 
and being not a whit less pugnacious, though 
far more clumsv, from their webbed feet and 
preponderant bodies, they do little more than 
lay hold with their fearful beaks, and endeavour 
to tear away the skin from their adversaries' 
seeks. A hawk has not a more terrible instru^ 
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ment of laceration than these bills, which haVb 
often drawn blood from my hands, while their 
wings have not been idle in buiFetting my face. 
At length, seeing kittiwakes, snow-gulls, and 
burgomasters, hovering round the scene of car- 
nage, we determined to bring some of them 
down, if we could. A burgomaster, a large 
bird, as big as a goose, was one of the gull tribe 
that we had not handled, and we singled out a 
specimen ; but, when about to fire, a seal raised 
up its " round black head, and sparkling eye,*^' 
so close to our boat, that William could not 
help levelling and discharging his piece at it. 
It dived, and we believed it lost; but, after a 
few minutes, it " rose like a log,'* as the Green- 
landers say of a dead fish, and lay quite motion- 
less on the surface. Seeing this, we pulled up 
to it, and got it aboard ; but it was scarcely de- 
posited in the bottom of our boat, when it ex- 
hibited more signs of animation than were quite 
agreeable. Its liveliness led us to doubt it^ 
having received any very mortal wound, and on 
inspection, we were astonished to perceive only 
the mark of one small shot near its head; a 
wound scarcely perceptible, and evidently un- 
able to have caused the inaction the animal ex- 
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hibited at first. This induced us to 8upp69& 
that itliadbeen only stunned, and we made for 
the ship, with the intention of keeping oul* 
prisoner alive, and bringing it to England; a 
project we should have executed, had not super- 
atition stepped in to frustrate our plan. It was 
difficult to persuade our messmates, when we 
got our seal on board, that we had taken it by 
shooting, for the wound had become invisible 
from the slight bleeding having ceased, and the 
animal shewed such eagerness to quit its new 
abode, and such power for accomplishing its 
desire, that they could not comprehend why it 
had allowed itself to be captured. After some 
debate, however, it was agreed that the creature, 
which was a young one, had been stunned by 
the report of the gun, and a box being found 
for it, I resolved to attempt preserving its life 
in confinement. 

To those who may not be aware of the station, 
form, and habits of seals, be it known that they 
are amphibious beasts of the Mammalia class, 
order Terse, genus Phoca, and that, were it not 
for the head and hide, it .would be difiicult^ at 
first sight, to declare whether they were most 
lively to turn out fish or fiesh. A seal looks like 
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a crop-eared, or rather an earless, terrie? dog, 
vnih two short, fin-like, webbed feet before, and 
two much larger and longer ones behind, pro- 
jecting horizontally backwards, parallel with its 
back and little tail. Its body is a long cone, 
like that of a fish, but not fl^attened, for the 
blubber which fills out its skin, gives it a rotund 
and well-fed appearance, and when the han(| is 
laid upon it, it shakes in the manner of jelly. 
The hair is short and stiff, and of a greenish 
brown colour, inclining to black, but sometimes 
beautifully variegated with white, as if marbled, 
approaching slightly to the coat of a tabby cat. 
The South Sea seals have a reddish brown hide, 
of which foraging and travelling caps are gene- 
rally made, but the Greenland sealskin is fit for 
little else than making leather, or covering 
trunks. The head, though in general look re- 
sembling a dog's, has more of the detail of a 
cat's features ; the eyes are large and flat, with 
scarcely any projecting bi'ow ; the nose is low, 
and almost even with the cheeks, especially 
where two beds of stiflF antrorso-curvated whis- 
kers lie on each side of its good set of small 
white pointed teeth, as sharp as awls of ivory. 
The hairs of its whiskers, when closely ex- 
ammed, are found to be singularly fashioned, 
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not being round like other bristles, but having 
facets, as if cut or cast in a mould, at least such 
were the bristles of my seal's moustaches. 

In the water, it proceeds by expanding its 
hind feet, which it can fold together, and urging 
itself forward with a wriggling motion, like ^ 
great eft gliding along in haste. The * after 
flippers,' then have the appearance of two fish 
tails, spread wide on either side; but on the ice, 
being of little use, they mostly remain closed 
together, like fans, while the animal struggles 
forward by means of its fore flippers, assisted 
by an undulatory motion, given by its belly. 
Although a seal appears a most helpless 
creature out of water, and seems to drag itself 
onward, as a fish might do if it used its side fins 
for legs, yet when attacked, it will either turn 
and defend itself, or scuttle away as swiftly as 
a man can follow it over the ice. Of its quick* 
ness in escape, I have often been a disappointed 
witness, and I have seen some of its fierceness,^ 
but I have not beheld one give battle to its op- 
ponent, as I am assured by all hands they will 
do. This spirit of contest, however, is chiefly 
confined to a race of seals called ^ bladder* 
noses,' ^ho have the power of inflating their 
cheeks, and lips near the nose, so as to produc^t 
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tr shield like a bladder, to cover that delicate 
organ. 

In seals, the organ of smell is extremely de- 
veloped, and a blow given upon the nose, pro- 
daces instantaneous insensibility. For this 
risason, the seal-<;atchers always strike the snout 
when they can ; but the beast, being aware of the 
intention, puiFs up his face round about it in a 
most threatening, as well as defensive manner, 
sind the assailant has no chance of overcoming 
his adversary, unless he can pierce this bladder, 
and let out the air it contains ; for, as to bang- 
ing its thick blubber-bolstered sides, he might 
as well try to break a fellow's bones who was 
surrounded by a feather-bed. Seal-clubs are 
liccordingly furnished with a spike, for the pur- 
pose of penetrating this protecting swelling, 
though, very frequently, a blow on the head 
ends the combat, by breaking the skull. 
'- Captain Shafton told me, that once, when 
pursuing a large seal, which was shuffling over 
the uneven ice as fast as he could follow it, he 
struck this spike of the club into its back, and 
the animal keeping on its way, pulled him 
dmvn, and dragged him along for some yards, 
Ito the edge of the floe,- where he was compelled 
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to let go his hold, or be drawn into the water*. 
Such an occurrence k by no means impos^ble, 
for seals grow to a great size, some which I 
have seen being as large in, their bodies as a- 
sheep ; though, from want of legs, much of 
their bulk, was unnoticed till they came on^ 
board. The same absence of height occasiops. 
a s^ea-horse to appear less at a distance, than 
when lying before the eye; and I wa&astonidied 
to find them, on close inspection, as big as full*, 
grown bullocks, when afar off they seemed only 
equal in dimensions to a small cow* < 

Strong tenacity of life belongs to the seal, and 
occasioas it to suffer greatly from the unfeeling, 
rapacity of many of its pursuers; for, after, 
having stunned it, the conqueror, seldom cares 
to kill it, but begins to flay the victim while only 
in a . state, of insensibility. This proceeding, by 
which a layer of blubber an inch and a half thick 
is flinched pff with the hide, brings the poor 
cre^ure to its senses ; and I have been assured, 
by those who have participated in, or at least 
witnessed, the barbarity, that they have seen seals 
** strike out their flippers,'' to use their own ex* 
pression, and make efforts to swim away, after, 
losing their skins and fat The more humane- 
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break the head before they begin to flay the 
aniinal, which saves it from feeling the applica- 
tion of the knife. 

In process of time,, from feeding and nursing 
the little brute we had captured, I became very 
fond of our prize ; and, before the exit it was 
ccmpelled to make is noticed, I shall, perhaps, 
advert to its habits while in my possession. 

The flinching of the whale was no sooner 
ocmpleted than the * crang,^ or carcass, was 
cast loose from the ' cant falls,' and committed 
to the bosom of the waters, in which but a few 
hours before it had wallowed and sported in all 
the ^ant strength and gaiety of a happy xooa* 
ster. On looking over the rbughtrees, and be- 
holding the ocean dyed with blood, and covered 
wi£h grease, for some distance round the vessel, 
^Ue pieces of fat and flesh floated about in every 
direction, the spoil of voracious birds and greedy 
insects, it was humiliating to the mind to think 
that the lord of the creation felt himself oom« 
pelled to become the butcher of a harmless 
oreature, and the caterer to ravenous vermin* 
The pride of intellect, which glories in the con- 
templation of a large ship, with all its powers 
and resources, its majesty of motion, and its 
icom of peril, shrinks back upon the soul, when 
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k reflects that all the grandeur of conception 
and capacity of execution displayed in building 
a mansion on' the sea, serves but to enable its 
inhabitants to extend suffering and slaughter 
from the surface of the earth to the recesses of 
the deep. Go where he will, do what he may, 
interrupted happiness, and torture, death and 
bloodshed, mark the progress and the actions of 
the human being; and, while he designates other 
animals rapacious and reckless, because they 
take life to satisfy their hunger, he terms him- 
self most civilized when he sacrifices the exist- 
ence of myriads to add to his own luxurious 
enjoyments. 

The bear, which kills a seal and devours it to 
maintain his life, is a cruel savage, while the 
man who slays thousands, to convert their skin 
into trumpery ornaments, is a praise-worthy 
member of society. If we must yield to the 
temptation of exceeding :oiher blood-suckers in 
the destruction we commit, let us give to the 
most sparing the praise of the greatest inno- 
cence. 

. Abandoning the crang was the signal for 
casting loose from thp piece of ice, to which the 
ship had been made fast during the operation^ 
of peeling off the blubber,, and William and I 
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resigned our boat to * the handd^ who were de- 
puted to fetch the anchor, and in a short time 
we were cruising among the loose packs for a 
fresh prize. One of our cQmpanions had struck 
a fish while We were flinching, and this served 
•to increase our hope that we might fall in with 
smother before long. In the meanwhile, drams 
•were served out to every one engaged in the late 
labour, and the regular watch being set, the rest 
of the men were sent down below, to reeruit 
themselves after their fatigue. 

Two days passed in this pleasing state of ex- 
pectation, without bringing a whale within 
reach; for, though we had several ^ loose 
falls,' or pursuits after ^ fishes,^ we could not 
get any of them to * lie* till they were struck. 
In this interval there were likewise occasional re^ 
currences of foggy weather, which interrupted 
our proceedings, but we endeavoured to make 
onrselves happy with cheering glasses, tales, and 
castles in the air. 

At length. Captain Shafton resolved to quit 
the fnece of open water, in which we had been 
maintaining watch for some time, and proposed 
going stiU further north ; and, as a preparatory 
stq:>« he invited all his friends, from the ships 
still remaining in company, to a farewell ^ mal- 
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Jemaivking,^ . as the sailors call yisithig koA 
carousing in these seas. 

We ha4 paid sereral morning calls, and had 
heard many merry and witty jests^ and amusing 
fitorieS) most of which I carefully noted down ; 
biit^ unless the reader would be content to sail 
with me through nine or twelve volumes in 
quarto, he must not expect to find every anee- 
dote^. real or romance-like, which I collected 
during my voyage, set down in the small space 
I have allotted myself. I proposed only to pre^ 
sent him with a selection from my note-book and 
xny journal, and shall deliberate hereafter on the 
propriety of indulging the public with another 
" delectus.'^ 

In this party were most of the guests who had 
been present at our last meeting, with a few 
new ones ; and, after the usual debate on mat- 
tea's touching the fishery, reports of ships spoken 
with, conjectures on the future, and regrets of 
the past, I was called upon to resume the story 
of my grandfather, which had been cut short by 
the appearance of the whales. I was' urged 
more strenuously by most of my companions to 
continue the narrative, because it^was their 
belief that the relation of it had * been lucky,^ 
that is, had conduced to the capture of ^ the 
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fishes^ which had been taken after its commence- 
ment ; and though, by landsmen, such ridiculous 
superstition may ^ell be heard with sneers or 
doubts, every one who has sailed on the salt sea 
will recognise a strong feature of a seaman's 
mind in this faith of necromancy. Finding 
myself become as important a personage as an 
(Ad witch or an enchanter, I could not refuse to 
deliver the charm required ; and after those pre- 
liminary observations, on the little interest of 
my story, the badness of the narrator's power of 
description, and other such mock-modest appeals 
•to the indulgence of my hearers, I took up the 
thread of mv discourse, as follows. 
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CONTINUED- 



*^ Perhaps, of all the cities of Europe, Rome 
is the most favourable to the indulgence of re- 
verie and meditation. Its palaces, its churches, 
its ruins, the vast and gloomy Campagna by 
which it is surrojinded, even its inactive popula- 
tion, all tend to inspire melancholy thoughts, 
especially in a man of abstracted and contem- 
plative habits. My grandfather abandoned 
himself with pleasure to his feelings ; he seemed 
as if he had never lived before, and as if he had 
only now discovered the sphere for which he 
was created. In England he had found too 
much detail, in Fraace too much glitter, but in 
Rome all was broad, dignified, and sober. He 
became as much attached to Rome as Nicholas 
Foussin had been, who preferred residing there 
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ms a simple individual, to living in France first 
painter to the king. He became a lounger in 
picture galleries and libraries, a doctor of laws 
in the college of the Sapienza, a member of the 
very pastoral society of the Arcadians, and an 
honorary associate of the academy of St. Luke ; 
but it was the country in the vicinity of the 
Eternal City that principally engaged his affec- 
tions. 

>^ My grandfather felt all that enthusiasm for 
the Campagna that formerly animated the 
breasts of Pietro Testa and Swanevelt ; and,' 
perhaps, he as fully deserved the appellation of 
' the hermit,^ as the latter artist, for he was ac- 
customed to spend days together in his solitary 
walks and meditations. * His object, indeed, was 
not to study landscape as a painter, though he 
. was as passionate an admirer of nature as the 
good ^ hermit^ himself; but his principal talent 
lay, as I have ah^eady hinted, in architecture. 
^ mean that branch of aerial edification called 
castle-building; and the environs of Rome afford 
as ample materials for the practice of that art, as 
they do for the study of the more gross and 
palpable art of architecture, in tl^e common ac-^ 
ceptation of the term. 

In Rome, my grandfather may be said to 
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have discovered a foundation ready laid fof 
mavy of his astonishing erections, an advantage 
he bad before seldom enjoyed. It is amazing 
bow easily, while. sitting beneath the shade of. a 
cypress tree, he rebuilt the Capitol and the 
Forum, assembled the Comitise, mustered con« 
sular armies, and not only drove the barbarians 
out of Italy, but re-established and extended the 
bounds of the republic. You must not suppose, 
however, that he loved his favourite haunts alone 
on account of the somniferous . influence they 
shed over his senses ; he was, as I have already 
$aid, a passionate admirer of landscape, and, like 
many others, his thoughts had been turned to^ 
wards nature by the study of pictures. ) 

** Gaspar Foussin was at that time considered 
to be the first of landscape painters; the 
pictures of Claude were, however, struggling 
hard for the superiority they have since ob- 
tained.; and the admirers of both formed (wo 
parties, animated by the genuine spirit of parti- 
sans. My grandfather attached himself to the 
grand and simple Foussin, and, from a desire 
of convincing himself that his favourite was the 
closest imitator of dignified nature, he used to 
frequent the scites that had formerly served as 
studies for jthe painter^ and spend hours in 
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watching the varied changes of light upon thenij 
and when be had discovered an effect resembling 
that of a picture, he felt as if Poussin ha4 
achieved a novel victory. 

^^ Perhaps you may smile at this method of 
passing his time, and yet it was more meritorious 
than the idle or vicious course pursued by many 
of his contemporary travellers. If he was not 
acquiring any great degree of information, b^ 
was certainly indulging in an elegant amuse* 
ment, and one which endangered neither his perr 
son nor his constitution. It was, however, 
accompanied by dangers of another description, 
but these never entered the imagination of my 
grandfather. 

'^ The environs of Rome have been, at all 
times, infested by a race of people ever on tbe 
watch to plunder the unwary admirer of the 
picturesque ; fellows who do not attain to the 
dignity of banditti, but who, under pretence of 
being hunters, guides, or any thing else, s^re 
indeed only prowling about in Search of unarmed 
aud unprotected victims ; for they are cowardly 
paltry thieves, and only attack those they ima- 
gine they caxk easily overcome. My grandfathef 
had frequently heard of these men, and imagined 
that he had frequently met them, but he was of 
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the common chased top of a fashionable 
European walking stick. The dirk which it 
contained was a Malay creese, with a broad 
serpentine blade, on which were enamelled 
certain fantastic ornaments ; in fact, when I say 
that it was a Malay creese, perhaps I have de- 
scribed it suflidently, for you may see them in 
their wooden sheaths at the shops of almost all 
the dealers in curiosities — though I must ob- 
serve, that I never saw any others the scabbards 
of which were longer than the daggers they 
contained, and I have always imagined that the 
clouded cane of my grandfather was the addition 
of some Parisian manufacturer of Asiatic ra- 
rities. 

*^ I have said that my grandfather neither 
feared nor cared for the lurking thieves of the 
Campagna, yet the conduct of one person, whom 
he frequently observed, appeared to him some- 
what singular. He noticed, after a time, that 
this man constantly followed him, or, as it were, 
tr6d in his footsteps ; if he walked into the open 
country, this self-constituted attendant kept him 
in sight, at perhaps a quarter pf a mile distance ; 
if he buried himself in a wood, or among ruins, 
the stranger advanced nearer, so as always to 
have his eye upon him ; and if he p«ietrated 
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into some close and sequestered retreat, still his 
indefatigable follower watched him througH 
some crevice or opening, but always without 
doing any thing that could be construed into an 
indication of attacking or injuring him. 

** At first my grandfather ooutd not imagine 
how this fellow always stumbled upon him ; but, 
at length, and by degrees, he discovered that he 
watched outside his house in the morning, and 
dogged faim out of the city when he went to 
walk. 

" Perhaps of all thmgs the being thus placed 
undi^r a state of sunrallance, and garde a vue by 
an Italian he did not know, was to my grand- 
father most painfuL He vainly endeavoured to 
discover what the motive of the stranger could 
be, and many a Qdble castle did he build on the 
foundation furnished by this luckless Romdn ; 
but, whether he was a political agent, employed 
by the court of London to watch his move- 
ments, {for my grandfather, Tory-like, was some- 
what of a Jacobite, and the Pretender then lived 
in Rome) ; whether he was the emissary of some 
jealous husband ; or, in fine, what he was, he 
could by no means ima^ne. 

:^ But if this Qfiicious satellite gave rise to many 
magnificent cloud-built edifices, he likewise 
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battered down and utterly dissipated snoumer- 
able others ; for the unfortuoate architect had do 
sooner seated himself under some favourite tree^ 
and called before him^ by virtue of his omnipo* 
tent power^ the republiqan jtribes> or harangued 
the Imperial Fretgrian bands, or rode triumph* 
ant up the Via Sacra, or discovered an exact 
Gaspar Foussin in the landscape before him, 
than tribes, guards, triumphers, and Gaspar 
Foubsin, were all put to flight by the approach, 
of his tormentor. Caesar, notwithstanding his 
boast of coming, seeing, and conquering, never 
routed a t^ith part of the troops this plaguy 
fdlow could utterly annihilate in an instant ; 
for I promise you my grandfather, when he was 
assembling his visionary armies, spared no ex- 
pense of imagination in recruiting, disciplining, 
or oquif^ng than; and it was devilish vexatious^ 
that soldiers, who had marched triumphant from 
Britain to^the Fersian gulph, should vanish like 
dew in the sun, at sight of a shabby peasant, 
who was no more capable of re-establishing the 
Boman Empire, than he was of extinguishing 
Mount Etna. 

^* My grandfather longed for an explanation 
with this ^ curipus impertinent ;** but* this con., 
suqmiation the tantalizer carefully avoided j gra^ 
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dually retreating >vhenever my grandfather 
advanced towards him, yet as regularly follow- 
Vig him whenever he retraced his steps, as if he 
alternately exerted an attractive and repulsive 
influence upon him. It was in vain that he 
sought the most unfrequented places, in order 
to give his disagreeable follower, if he wished to 
take any advantage of him, an opportunity to 
attack him ; he would have run any risk, to 
have had a chance of wreaking* his vengeance 
on his tormentor ; for, being a true Englishman, 
3sad as jealous of his privacy as a Turk of his 
harem, he longed for nothing so much,— (after 
the re-establishment of the Roman Empire,) as 
to belabour soundly the fellow who disturbed 
him so unreasonably, and I can assure you that 
not a day passed but what, in idea, he pegged, 
and punched, and pummelled him most heartily. 
" Imaginary revenge, however, was all he 
seemed likely to obtain, for the stranger took 
special care never to come near him ; or, if he 
did steal upon him during some of his reveries, 
he scampered off with precipitation, directly he 
perceived he was discovered. In this manner 
he hovered around, till my grandfather felt like 
a horse tormented by a gad-fly ; he almost re- 
solved to leave Rome in disguise, and he pro- 
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bably would have done so, bad he not felt aii 
insatiable curiosity to discover the person and 
object of his pursuer. While he was meditating 
revenge, endeavouring to penetrate into the 
motives of the stranger, and laying snares to 
entrap him, an event occurred, which I must now 
briefly notice, as it had some share in deciding 
the direction of my grandfather*s perambula<» 
tions. 

" The banditti of the Campagna were gene-* 
rally, as I have hinted, only petty and occasional 
thieves ; but, from some robberies that were now 
committed, it appeared that a large and despef 
rate gang had established themselves in the vici-* 
nity of Rome. Some French travellers had 
been stopped and plundered by several men, 
and a number of persons, wandering about for 
amusement, had been robbed ; but that which 
created the greatest astonishment, was the extras 
ordinary adventure of an English family. 

*• This English party consisted of a gentle- 
man and his sister, a young lady, her companion^ 
and his servants. They were riding for exerci3e^ 
about four miles from the city, when they were 
suddenly attacked by a large band of robbers.- 
The gentleman and his servants stood firm for a 
moment, and fired upon the banditti,. while the 
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ladies put spurs to their horses, and fled towards 
Rome. But when the gentleman turned to re* 
treat after them, he could not perceive his sister. 
As she had been better mounted than her com- 
panion, who was now at a considerable distance^ 
he supposed she had got before her into a place 
of safety ; but when he arrived at his residence 
she was not there, and the other lady averred, 
that she had missed her almost directly she be« 
gan her flight. The only opinion that could be 
formed was, that she had fallen into an ambus- 
cade. The police, and every other means to 
recover her, were resorted to, but in vain ; and a 
communication was opened with the outlaws by 
the medium of a shepherd ; but they denied 
having seen her, although Ker brother, suppos- 
ing that they kept her back to raise the price of 
her ransom, desired them to name their own 
terms. 

** Rome isj a place where very few events of 
importance occur ; the loss of the English lady, 
thei-efore, became a matter of infinite conse- 
quence, and the whole city was in a manner 
agitated by her absence ; the rich with astonish- 
ment and alarm, the poor that they might dis- 
cover her, and obtain the reward ofiered for her 
by her brother. A vigorous search was instantly 
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set on foot, and the nrhole country examined 
most carefully; but, although not a rock, or 
bush, and much less a village, house, or convent, 
was left unvisited, she was not to be found ; ^nd, 
as is usually the case, her extraordinary dis- 
appearance gave rise to the most extravagant 
rumours. 

" My grandfather, of course, partook of the 
cariosity excited by this event, and as he was 
an idle man, he frequently directed his steps 
towards that part of the country where she had 
last been seen. To say the truth, a half formed 
wish for a little brush with the outlaws excited 
him as much as any other cause, for he was as 
eager to meet an Italian robber as Don Quixote 
was to encounter a giant* 

" It chanced, one day, when he went to walk 
with these very laudable objects in view, that he 
missed the person who had so long obstinately 
followed him. He congratulated himself on his 
absence, and strolled forward with more pleasure 
than usual, till, at length, forgetting both the 
lady and the banditti, he seated himt^elf, during 
the meridian heat, beneath a grove of pines, 
poplars, arid oaks, that surrounded and grew out 
of the remains of an' ancient ediiSce. He had 
«unk deeply into one of his customary reveries. 
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when his attention was awakened by. the ap-< 
pearance of a broad/ flat slab of marble, that 
lay exactly beneath his eye, half buried in moss,' 
and in the dust that in a warm chmate coversr 
every thing ; for on it he fancied he could per- 
ceive something resembling an inscription. With 
the curiosity of an unemployed man, he at- 
tempted to decypher the letters, but they were 
totally invisible from age and moss, and, in^ 
order to clear them, he drew his creese, for be 
hoped by its assistance to be able to trace their 
original forms. 

^* Having satisfied himself that he could not 
read them, he again gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of his fancy ; and, as he still retained 
his weapon in his hand, he began, as is com-^ 
mon with many persons, when their minds are 
engaged, to scrawl figures over the surface of 
the marble; and, from ancient habit, and al-^ 
most instinctively, he traced a circle, and sur- 
rounded it with a number of magical characters. 
He had scratched the principles, if I may so call 
them, of a most formidable incantation, when 
he was alarmed by a slight noise among the 
bushes behind him, and upon starting up he 
beheld his unknown tormentor^ earnestly gazing^ 
at him. 
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" The moment the stranger saw he was dis- 
covered, he attempted to fly; but my grand* 
father, extending his creese, rushed upon him, 
and ordered liim to stop ; and, to his astonish- 
ment, he stood as if suddenly transfixed to the 
earth. His hair erected itself on his head, his 
features turned pale, large drops of sweat rolled 
down his face, he trembled fearfully, and vainly 
endeavoured to articulate. My grandfather in* 
stantly seized him, although he was extremely 
astonished at this sudden alteration; for, pre- 
viously, his tormentor had been remarkably 
active ; and the stranger, with a violent efibrt, 
at length contrived to entreat him to disenchant 
him, ^nd hot to sacrifice him. 

" My grandfather instantly comprehended 
the reason of the sudden fascination that had 
overwhelmed his late inquisitive observer ; he 
had been watching the progress of the scrawl, 
and imagined it was a spell to entangle him ; 
and he felt a pleasant revenge in the tortures 
he now seemed to suffer. His belief, also, fur- 
nished an excellent opportunity to learn who and 
what he was, and my grandfather was not slow 
to avail himself of it. He blustei*ed forth an 
immense number of majgical and astrological de* 
nunciationSy and ordered the stranger to make a 
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full confession^ under pain- of being treated with 
all tfe^ severity of: his art. 

" The unlucky spy seenied happy to make Ms 
peace ; he pulled off a vast pair of false mustai^ 
Chios, that covered haJf his visage, and exhibited 
the features o£ a person n)y grandfather had 
o£ten seen, and to whom he had sometiniea 
spok^i, as the nephew of his landlady. Ma had 
some difficulty to restrain his laughter at this 
discovery; he did restrain it, however, for he 
was aware that any indulgence of his risibility 
would break the charm that bound his. victim, 
and, knitting his brows, he again ordered him 
to explain why he had followed him so perti>- 
naciously. It^ would take up too much time to 
repeat the conversation that ensued, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows : 

^^ It is by no means an uncommon opinion 
among the Italians of all ranks, that the Goths 
and other nations, who sacked the ancient city 
of Rome, not being able to carry off all their 
plunder, buried, portions of it in and about that 
metropolis. It is also imagined, that those who 
concealed them, transmitted to their descendants 
information of the places where they wel-e hid- 
den, and many, who should be better informed, 
have gravely related instances of Goths, (that 
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is, the deseendant^ of axiciient GothSj) recover- 
ing treasures in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
which had been hidden by their ancestors a 
thousand years before. So widely is this opi- 
nion disseminated, that a curious stranger from 
the north is always obf^erved with the greatest 
attention^ by the peasants and shepherds of th^ 
Campagna; and if he chance to regard any^ 
object with particular attention, these peopte 
immediately imagine that he is reconnoitring 
a. place where valuables are concealed, and they 
sddom faii. to dig and search in every way 
^er he is gone, though the enterprize is al- 
ways attended by considerable risk, as the laws 
fbrJbid any investigation of the kind to be made, 
without permission of the state, and of the 
owners of the soil, between whom all disco- 
vered treasures, whether of the precious me- 
tals, or of the still more precious arts of anti- 
quity, are divided. As you may suppose, the 
peasants who seek for these imaginary trea- 
sures are generally disappointed, but disap- 
pointment does not convince them that their 
search was not well founded. They suspect 
that certain evil spirits have taken possession 
of the treasures, and concealed them from the 
eyes of all who are not gifted with power to 
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cbntroul them, ' which power they suppose to 
he possessed generally by the Goths above-men- 
tioned.* It is singular how long evil spirits 
have been supposed to watch over hidden trea- 
sure. Perhaps one of the most ancient super- 
stitions with which we are acquainted is, that 
concealed riches are guarded by dragons, and 
a dragon was readily converted, after the Chris- 
tian era, into a fiend. 

" You may now perceive how exactly my 
grandfather answered the idea the Romans ^- 
tertain of a * Goth,' come to seek ftir the trea- 
sures secreted by his predatory ancestors. He 
was a native of the north— he was a solitafy 
wanderer in unfrequented places, and, above 
all, he was a magician ; for his former tormen- 
tor Gonfi^ssed, that he had first formed the idea 

* The ignorant, who reside near ruins, in all places, 
generally imagine that treasures are concealed in them> 
and that curious strangers, who inspect them, come with 
intent to discover concealed vdluables. This is partlcn- 
larly the case in the East, as may be learnt from various 
travellers, especially Beizoni; but the belief also exists in 
England. The idea that treasures were hidden about Rome, 
seems to have been very ancient. There is a curious stc ry, 
which hinges on this opinion, in the tale of the Seven 
Sages, in the metrical romances published by Weber, others 
in the Gesta Romanorom, &c« 
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of folloAving him frcmi having (iigcovered some 
treatises on magic and astrology in hisi <^ham^ 
ber, to which, as nephew to the proprietor of 
the house in. which he lodged, be had access. 

** You will, perhaps, hardly believe that 
this spy imagined that my grandfather had en- 
chanted him ; nevertheless, such was the case x 
the ma^c circle, and the^ serpentine^bladed 
creese, had totally overpowered his sensed But, 
after all, it is not so extraordinary that an un- 
taught Roman should believe in magic, as that 
well-educated men in the city of London, the 
metropolis of the human intellect, should put 
£aith in conjurors ; yet I have known many 
who were blindly led by those impostors, and 
I have been intimate with an aidtrologer, to 
whom resorted numbers in secret, who openly 
afiected to despise every species of supei^tition. 

^^ The detail given by the enchanted Komoa 
offered a curious opportunity to my grandfather 
to study those workings of the human mind he 
loved so well. He determined to avail himself 
of it, and he hinted to his foroier satellite,' that 
though the immediate object of his researches 
was not the discovery of hidden treasure, still 
that, by 'his art, he was able to find where va^ 
luable property was concealed, and that as for 
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^e spirits who watched over it, he valued them 
not 41 rotten medlar, thej would fly, he said, 
%elbre his ma^cid sword, (that is^ his orfeese,) 
Kke chaff b^ove the flail of the threaber ; but 
he added; that, with all bis powier, it would be 
JUdc^BsAry to haine asustants, beoaase labour was 
idisoluitely reqmfiite to remove tbe earth, after 
Ihe plaee was indicated, and the «]»nt8 -put to 
die rout. 

^^All ^dfficulties of this kind were eamly met 
toy tbe Boman, who had been a treasure-seeker all 
4i{s days, And who was well acquainted witli many 
iQthers mmilarly inclined, one of whom was a 
ieia|»tain of banditti, of whom he Rpoke in the 
S^gheat tenns, describing him as a most use- 
'fvl «iari, inasmuch as his followers could keep 
flSl tnqui^itiYC people, espedally the bargello 
and bis sbtm, at a distance, while the work was 
gong Ob. 

^^My grandfatheir, who loved an adventure 
'ioiit of the Qommon track, willingly agreed to 
take lipbn himself the supernatural psfft of the 
^business, provided the Roman would procure the 
hfUjoMm assistance that might ise necessary ; and 
iiiese new and fiudden allies immediately sepa- 
rated, die Englishman to connder the chafac- 
ter he had agreed to perform, and the Roman 
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to seek bk t^tpttiia of banditti, and inforai lim 
of tbe Taluable coll^igue he had obtained. 

^^ As my grandfather had resolved to- esary 
on wkh apmt the enterprise in wUcb he had 
embarked, he set . to work, according tb the 
rales a£ magi<^ to disoover where treasure mas 
secreted, and, eomewhat to his own astonish^ 
ment, the little wood in which he had that <by 
met the young Homan, was^ clearly indicated 
4io him. He tri^d the point a^ologically, by 
asking a horary question, but the answer w«s 
in the affirmative, and, accordingly, diere he 
resolved to .make his essay. Certainly, the 
{dace seemed favourable to similar researches : 
tliere were remains of anciaiit bqildings, shew- 
ing it had o!nce be^ inhabited, and aged trees, 
proving that the ground had not been removed 
for many caituries ; points always coi^dered 
by those who undertake (legally) to search 
for concealed antiquities; /SO thai, setting aabde 
any other consideration, the epot promised to 
answer better than any other within his know^ 
ledge. 

. <^ At an early hour on the following xn<mitng, 
the Homan aroused my grandfadier, tellii^ 
him that the bandittinchief was waiting for him 
in a grotto, at no great distance fism tii« city. 
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and he aeeordmgly sallied forth, carrying with 
him a book of exorcisms, and other magical 
receipts; but not forgetting his weapons, and 
especially his astonishing clouded cane, which 
his Roman friend mistook for a magical wand. 
He soon arrived at the grotto, an ancieiit vault, 
the entrance to which was concealed by trees 
and underwood, and here he found the captainj 
together with sevaral of his gang. 

" My jgrandfather often confessed, that, when 
he first saw himself surrounded by this dissolute 
and desperate crew, and entirely out of the 
reach of human aid, he began to suspect that he 
was the dupe of an artful contrivance, and that 
he felt strongly inclined to use his serpentine- 
bladed creese for other purposes than dealing 
with spirits. He instantly perceived, however; 
from the reverence with which he was treated, 
that they all regarded liim as a supernatural 
being, and, far from meditating any plot against 
him, ihey looked upon him aJs one who held 
their destinies in his power, and who could en*- 
chant them whenever he pleased. 

** He, therefore, assumed the ma^cian, put on 
an astonishing air of importance, talked in an 
unintelligible manner, interlarding his discourse 
with necromantic terms, and made so fearful aii 
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impression on all around, that they drew back 
with horror whenever he approached them, as if 
he had been fictually a fiend ; and, indeed, he 
heard some of his companions whisper each 
other, that he could be no less than the demon, 
(I forget which,) who has the controul of hidden 
treasures. In fact, when you consider his vast 
size and proportion, his deep voice, his resolute 
air, his mysterious jargon, and the superstitions 
of his associates, you cannot wonder at the de- 
lusion. ' 

" My grandfather, who knew that, as long as 
they retained that opinion of him, he incurred 
no danger from them^ resolved to act the fiend; 
he talked alternately in mysterious, violent, and 
incoherent language, hectored the captain, the 
Roman, and the thieves, as if beings of an in- 
ferior species ; and, from time to time, vented 
some genuine English oaths, literally translated 
into Italian, which to his auditors, sounded like 
nothing else than the blasphemies of hell. At 
length, when he had made a sufficient impres- 
sion on the minds of his companions, he drew 
aside the captain and the young llomaii, and 
proceeded to business ; that is, to discuss the 
propriety of digging in the place he had deter- 
mined to explore. 
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^ The Boman treasure-seekers, aldiough 
unable to bind the evil spirits, have certain 
spells, whereby tfaey pretend to discover the 
pllaces where valuaMe property is concealed, and 
the captain hinted a wish to have recourse to 
them. My grandfather was anxiou^ to witness 
this ceremiHiy, ahhough it was not his cue to 
pretend to care about it ; he, therefore, rephed 
indifferently, that the captain might do as he 
pleased, and accordingly accompanied him and 
the young Roman to a little inn, where the 
Italian charm was to be effected. 

'* They all proceeded into a room, the windows 
of which the captain carefully closed, and then 
sending for a little boy5 the son of the host, he 
robbed the inside of his hand with a black com* 
position, and, after whispering ^ome words in 
his ear, he desired him to look into his hand, and 
say what he saw there. The child obeyed, and 
instantly fell into a violent fit of trembling, 
turned pale, and gazed as if he bebeld some un- 
expected and unearthly vision ; yet he answered 
with boldness. * I see a very tall man,' said he, 
* who is ieading two others, of a smaller size, by 
torch-light, into a wood of oaks, pines, and pop- 
lars, near an ancient building.' " 

" This speech made a powerful impression on 
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•mj geandMber, aDd made iiiiki maitally iilmoet 
diange $ituations widi tfaecmtlaw; for be now 
imagined that the captain could be little less 
l;haD a magician, vliile be haew himself tb be a 
^mere pretender. It seemed, indee4, as if the 
boy alluded to him and his tw^o companions, 
and pointed out the place he wished them to 
excavate; he, tbeiefore, listened with profound 
attention, while the speaker continued. 

** ^ The tall man points to a atone, on which 
is marked an inscription^ that has been lately 
cleared out, together with a circle, and some 
diaracters, that I do not understand, and now 
th^e are a greut many men trying to lift it.— 
They cannot lift it. Yes, now the tall man 
throws it over, and directly beneath lies a statue 
without a head.' 

^* * What else, boy ?' cried the captain im- 
patiently. 

" * They are digging,' mattered the youth. 
^ Now they come to the top of a vault'— they 
break through it«^and I can see riches — trea- 
8ures-*^but stay T 

" ^ Is there any thing more, boy ?' eitcldtfied 
the captain with eagerness. 

" * There seems more yet,' cried the youth, 
* but — now it is gone !* . He started^ and ap- 
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peared suddenly to revive from his fit of inspira* 
tion, to recover his usual appearance, and to 
recognise those abput him. 

^^ The captain now declared that the spirit of 
prophecy had left him, and rewai*ded and dis^ 
missed him, observing, as my grandfather bad 
already thought, that the boy had pointed out 
the very spot he had indicated ; and adding, 
what my grandfather doubted extremely, that 
they should certainly discover an immense trea- 
sure. So- certain, indeed, was the outlaw of 
success, that he set no bounds to his joy, or to 
the respect he paid his English associate. He 
insisted upcHi treating him with the best pro-^ 
visions and liquor the house afforded, and he 
seemed really to doubt whether he was a mere 
magician or the devil himself. 

" My grandfather, as you may suppose, took 
care not to tell the banditto that he thought him 
the greatest magiciail of the two ; he distinctly 
told him, however, that he had not the honour 
to be the devil, and to prove that he did not 
know every thing, as Beelzebub would have, 
done, he inquired concerning the EngUsh kdy 
who was missing. 

" The captain acknowledged that it was his 
band that had attacked the party, but he ex- 
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pressed unfeigned astonishment to hear that the 
lady was lost. 

*' * I saw her one mometit,' said he, * arid 
missed her the next ; but as I had turned, my 
ey«s after the cavalier, I supposed she had 
taken another path ; and so I suppose still, for, 
certainly, she i^ not in my hands, and in all 
probability she made for some of the distant 
towns, and has no!: yet been able to commu- 
nicate with her friends.' 

"My grandfather hinted, or rather openly 
declared, his doubts of the tfuth of this state- 
ment; but the bandittp settled the affiur by 
saying, ^ that if he had had the luck to possess 
himself of the lady, her friends would haye 
known of it immediately. The English travel- 
lers are rich,' said he, ^ and her ransom ^ould 
have been a fortune to me. You know,' added 
he, ^ that I trade in prisoners, as you English 
trade in slaves ; the only difference is, that I sell 
my prisoners back to their relations, whereas 
you sell your slaves to unfeeling planters, who 
only consider them as beasts of burden ; so that, 
I think, the diflFerence is in my favour.' 

" My grandfather did not just then feel hinK 
self able to produce any arguments, to convince 
the outlaw that there was a difference between 
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taking a huacbome young Englishwoman fixfm 
her relations, and a black from her family; he 
/therefore suffered him to retain the good opinion 
he had of himself, satisfied, from what he had 
•said, that he knew nothing of the absent lady^ 

*^ The evening now approached, and tiie 
three principal treasure-seekers returned to the 
vault, to prepare thdr assstants for the enter- 
prize; and as liquor is always an excellent sup- 
port under spiritual as well as other undertakings, 
they took care that the banditti should drink 
enough to give them spirit to encounter the de- 
mons who guarded the treasure which they 
intended to discover. Every thing wast|uickly 
arranged, and no sooner did the stars begin to 
-twinkle from the cloudless sky of Italy, than the 
whole band silently and slowly quitted the vault, 
and, crossing the Gampagna in small parties, 
rendezvoused in the small wood, near the ancient 
'building. 

^^ As all these robbers maintain a species of 
military discipline, sentinels were not only posted 
round the wood, but one or two of the banditti 
were even placed in the open country, to give in- 
•formation, should any dangerous party approach, 
or to scare away any inquisitive sbepberfl, or 
ipeasant^ who might be tempted by curiosity 
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to examine the proceedings of the treasure- 
ise(4cers. 

" Arid iiow, every thing being prepared; the 
workmen lighted a torch, that they might lose 
nothing in the darkness, and in a few instants 
the wood- re-echoed with the blows of the pickaxe 
and the spade. In a short time the workmen 
had cleared the earth and ruina away from the 
dides of the flat stone, which my grandfather had 
previously examined, and all hands erowded 
around; the labourers to raise the prostrate 
marble with levers, the captain and the young 
Roman to see what was beneath, and my grand* 
father to obsierve the different feelings depicted 
in the countenances of all employed. 

*^ A considerable time elapsed before they 
eould get sufficient purchase upon the stone to 
lift it from the earth, and when they did succeed, 
and had elevated it to some height, one of the 
handspikes suddenly snapped, and it again fell 
into its original 'position. ^ The demon holds 
it tightly down/ exclaimed the captain : * you 
know, sir strangfer,' he continued, addressing my 
grandfather, ^ that you only can raise it.^ 

« * I know that very well,' replied the pre- 
tended magician, who had been closely observe 
ing the resistance of the marble, and who saw 
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that very little more force than had been 
hitherto employed, would be sufficient to raise 
it ; * give me a lever,^ and with these words he 
flourished his ma^cal creese, after the manner 
of the most approved masters of the art of con- 
juration, whose exhibitions he^had witnessed, 
and struck it on the stone, muttering exorcisms 
in Latin, Italian, English, and gibberish. He 
then dashed in among the workmen, seized a 
long bar of iron, and adding his great strength 
to the force already employed, the marble was 
fairly lifted on its side, and then thrown over on 
its back. 

^^ A shout of joy and astonishment^ which even 
the necessity of silence and secrecy could not 
controul, burst from all the Italians, when, im- 
mediately beneath the stone they had removed, 
they perceived a statue, without a head. My 
grandfather himself was as much surprised as 
any one, but he knew that, to keep up his cha- 
racter, he must appear surprised at nothing. 
He, therefore, looked coolly into the pit, which 
ths.^ banditti were now forming, and perceived, 
among the earth and rubbish they threw out, 
the remains of a skull, and some other bpnes of 
a human skeleton, and.it instantly struck him, 
that he had now an opportunity to impose still 
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further on his companions a belief in his super* 
natural attainments. 

" * Do you know whose skull this is ?"* said he, 
stooping and taking it up in his hand. 

** Every one drew back with terror, for accus- 
tomed, as they were, to scenes of blood and 
horror, all their callous feelings were excited, 
and all their superstitions called into action, by 
the sight of a relic of mortality in the hands 
of a being of whom they entertained such fear- 
ful prejudices. I have, of ten heard my grand- 
father describe the scene, at this period, as one 
of the most wild and picturesque he had ever 
beheld or imagined. The fierce, yet expressive 
features of the banditti— some half buried in 
the cave— some eagerly standing on the brink— 
the anxiety of the captain — the half-inquisi- 
tive, half-terrified glance of. the young Roman 
— <?the dresses, the arms, the tools of the outlaws- 
all partially illuminated, partially enshadowed, 
by the red gleam of the torch, and the dark 
back-ground of trees and desolate ruins, formed 
an assemblage and effect singularly novel and 
romantic. I can conceive the appearance it 
would have had to a spectator, not actually 
engaged in the group, and when I suppose the 
tall figure of my grandfather, his creese in one 
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hand, aad a dcuU ia the other, formmg a prin- 
cipal object, pu which the looks of all were 
.diroc^bed, I feel sensible that, extnuardioary as 
the scene appeal^ to him, hediid not seew) jnach 
^f its beauty as another might have done, who 
6tood at a little distance. No one, of course, 
iSQuld tell to whom the skull had beleMaged, and 
tny gnuidfather, after reomving aztegative answer 
.from several, to whom lie particularly put the 
•questkm, assunted -a mysterious look, and. es- 
-claimed, ^ Then I can. This was the skull -of 
(d» workman who made the vault we ^all 
qnickiy reach ; when he bad tini^ed his la- 
jbour, and asked for his hire, -his ^mpk^er slew 
Inm, said bimed him here, that he might not 
-betray the secret. Ever after, at midmgbt, be 
appeared to his murdere»-,^asid, stretching out his 
ibloody band, deinanded his reward.' 

*** And what became of tbe Goth who killed 
hbskf inquired tbe yocmg Roman^ trembling 
with curiosity and teiror. 

" < Tbey dug a pit for him m liell^* replied 
my grandfather, ^ where he is k^ as carefully 
as be kept bis gold. Marry, Sir, he does not 
tie quite so cool ! for, I grant you, die fire is 
tsomewbat of tbe hottest.' 

^< As my grandfadier concluded these wc»ds, 
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he saw, amid the rubbish that was still being 
thrown oat, dbtjects that niight bave tended to 
throw a doubt on the tmth of the little anecdote 
he bad just been inventing. Aimost every 
i^Nideftd of matter contittned parts ef hitman 
skeletons, broken wcajxms, armour, ashes, and 
remains of iaetallic BubstanceSy apparently half 
melted by a violent heat From all these i^ 
pearances, and from a variety of oCher ckcnm- 
iMances that I cannot point but to you, he ilna- 
gined that the ancient building, on the seite of 
which be stood, had been lit some time stormied 
-and burnt, and that the remains he saw were 
the relics of those slain in the assault. Goth 
nad . Roman, thought he, here lie mingled in 
(be ruin they themselves have made, and nut 
cue of those fierce beings, who fought to up- 
hold or destroy the mightiest city in the uni- 
verse, can now grasp the swords that yet lie 
withki th^ hands^ to prevent a ruffianly out- 
law from disturbing their rest, or an English 
impostor from fabricating anecdotes (rf them. 

*^ But this was no time for similar reflections. 
< Raising his voice, he pointed out what h^ ob- 
served to the captmh, hintii^ to liim, in a mys- 
terious manner^ that they were the remains of 
victims sacrificed to the demon, by the Goth 
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who concealed the treasure^ and buried there 
to prevent any. but those who, like himself, wer^ 
gifted with superhuman powders, from opening 
the ground; and, as he said these words, he 
threw from him^the skull which he had hitherto 
hdid ,in his hand, uttering what he intended 
should be a fiendish laughj as it rattled among 
the trees. 

^^ Ridiculous as this may appear to you, it 
had a powerful effect on all around; it just 
suited the time, place, and circumstances, of the 
case, and confirmed the opinion the robbens 
already ^tertained of the supernatural know^ 
ledge of their associate. I have often a^ed 
my grandfather whether, while he was inspir- 
ing the banditti with terror, he did not feel 
some alarm on his own account^ for he could 
not but imagine that the adventure would ter- 
minate in disappointment, and he had certainly 
much to fear from the anger of his companions^ 
when they found that he had been deluding them ; 
but he assured me that, far from entertaining 
any alarm as to the event, he felt animated by 
the same passion for exploring the cava afi the 
banditti, and, although he never would con- 
fess it, I have -always suspected that he half be- 
lieved the magical indications that had pointed 
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it out to him. Of this I am certain, that, on 
whatever grounds he formed his opinion, he felt 
all that confidence in himself, and in his own 
fortune and success, that seems originally to 
have animated Marius and Sylla, and that was 
so unequivocally displayed by Caesar, in his 
famous address to the pilot, who fancied his 
ship was sinking — Quid times ? Caesarem vehis. 

*' But, however great his confidence in his 
own luck or conduct^ he was extremely happy 
when, after digging to the depth of jerhaps ten 
feet, the workmen actually came to the crown 
of an arch, formed of those large bricks where- 
with the Romans were accustomed to build. 

" The labourers now halted for a moment to 
refresh, for the violence with which they h^ 
hitherto worked had exhausted them ; but, after 
a few moments,; during which they recruited 
their forces with wine, curiosity, e^^pectation, 
and avarice overcame evety other feelings and 
all hands resumed their implements, to break 
through the vault. The captain himself jumped 
into the pit, and seized a pickaxe, and my grand-^ 
fother remarked that his hands trembled so ex- 
cessively with agitation, arising from the hope 
of speedily enriching himself, and, perhaps, with 
terror of the being with whom he imagined h^ 
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had connected himself, that he could scarceljt 
strike a.blow. 

'' There were others, however, whose nerves- 
were stronger, or whose minds were moise cal*- 
lous. These redoubled their exertions, as th^. 
imagined they were now on the point of terrain- 
nation. The very wood re-echoed with their 
strokes, the vault seemed to groan portentously, 
and long heavy murmurs seemed to run be- 
neath the surface of the earth, as if the dead, 
who slumbered below, were slowly awakening 
from their deep sleep of death, and expressing 
their dissatisfaction at the impious beings tfaat^ 
aroused them. 

** For a long time, the solid arch resisted every 
attempt to perforate it ; but, at length, a violent 
blow from one of the workmen dashed out a 
brick, which seemed to fall into a vast and> 
^oomy souterrain below ; another desperate 
efi^t drove in a large fragment of masonry ; in- 
an instant^ a considerable portion of the arch, 
being no longer kept in equilibrium, gave way, 
and precipitated several of the workmen, and. 
the captain who held ^he torch, to the bottom ofc 
the abyss. A fearful scene of confusion ensued, 
for all were involved in darkness, the light 
having been extinguished in the fall. Those 
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below^igixoraiit of their situatioB, anrd, of course, 
iiBagining their danger infinitely greater than il^ 
really wafi, called loudly for help from above^ 
while those above cried/out for the torch, or ran 
confusedly about, jostling each other in the dark, 
in their endeavours to procure another light. 
SoiQe screamed out that they were betrayed, 
others exclakned incoherently of evil spirits ; for, 
*atind all their terror, they were consistent in: 
their belief that t^e sinking, of th& vault was a: 
contrivance of the demons who guarded the 
treasure. The cries of those who were only 
alarmed, the groans of those who were bruised,' 
or otherwise injured, the hurry, the bustle, the 
confusion of the scene, produced ao effect eveit 
on my grandfather, who was unquestionably the 
coolest of the whole party, and would have 
created an alarm any where but in the wide and 
desolaite Campagna ; as it was, it only brought 
in: the outposts, who imagined that something^ 
smous had happened to the captain and the rest 
of' the troop. 

^^'My grandfather was^ as I have said, the 
coolest of the party ; he recollected where some 
other torches had been deposited, and he lighted' 
one of them by rubbing it over with gunpowder, 
and: snapping an unloaded pistol upon it ; and. 
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as. a proof of his coUectedness, I cannot but 
mention that he borrowed the pistol from one of 
the banditti, and drew the charge, because he 
would not disarm himself by using one of his 
own, nor add to the disturbance, by firing that 
he had borrowed. Having thus procured a light, 
he proceeded to the edge of the pit, and per- 
ceived that the captain and his companions had 
sunk down, perhaps, twenty feet, below the arch 
through which they had fallen, and that they 
were now standing together on what appeared 
to be the floor of a vault of considerable magni- 
tude. 

^^ Among the materials for excavating, ropes 
had not been forgotten. One was instantly em- 
ployed, to let down a torch to the unlucky 
miners, and my grandfather, having made it fast 
round the body of a tree, descended by its aid, 
and joined the captain. He now perceived that 
they had penetrated into one of those caverns, 
or catacombs, as they are termed, that were 
used at one period in Italy as depositories for 
the dead. Tt was a large vault, cut in the stone 
which generally lies beneath the surface of the 
Campagna ; the roof being, with the exception 
of the arch through which they had broken, 
formed of the 3amjp material. Along the sides 
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were disposed ranges of those smaller caverns, 
called columbarii, from their resemblance to 
pigeon holes in a dove-cot, and the greater part 
of them were filled with tombs, each containing 
a skeleton ; and at one end of the vault, raised 
upon a pedestal, stood a large sculptured sarco- 
phagus. Upon examining all the events of the 
evening, and recollecting the predictions of the 
little boy, my grandfather, as he has often con- 
fessed, bega^i, like the Romans, to suppose he 
had been inspired. 

" As soon as all parties had collected their 
senses a little, they began an inquisition into tht 
contents of the tombs; not ia the hasty and 
tumultuous manner of men who had suddenly 
made an unexpected dsscovery, but with all the 
regularity and caution of men sensible they were 
under the guidance of a person who would not 
mislead them. My grandfather, who felt, per- 
haps, the most astonished of the whole, and who 
was probably the only one who was astopished 
at the success that bad hitherto attended his im- 
posture, likewise began to make researches; for 
a single glance convinced him that a strange 
degree of confusion had at some time prevailed 
within this catacomb. The floor was strewed 
with the relics of ancient linen, furniture, aixd 
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articles of value ; two or three skeletons lay 
locked together on the floor, in one corner of 
the place ; several others lay on the ground, in 
different situations; and near the first group 
were scattered several others, evidently those of 
children. 

** While the banditti were examining the 
tombs in the columbarii, a work which, from 
their weight and difficulty of access, went on but 
slowly, my grandfather, the captain, and the 
young Roman, proceeded to the sarcophagus at 
the end of the vault. After considerable labour 
they succeeded in detaching the cover ; and then, 
indeed, a sight met their eyes which astonished 
them all. It was literally filled with coined 
gold and medals, jewels, engraved stones, and 
gems, male and female ornaments, gold drink- 
ing vessels, and, in short, with all the valuables 
that might have been at one time either for use 
or ornament in the family of a noble Roman ; 
and as some of the coins were of the reign of 
HoQorius, and perfectly fresh, they were sup- 
posed to have been concealed when Rome, 
during the reign of that emperor, was taken by 
Alaric. 

" This supposition also accounted for the im- 
intombed skeletons, and the remnants of property 
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that strewed the floor; they had belonged, no 
doubt, to some of the family of the own^s of 
the place, and had been concealed within the 
catacomb during the irruption of the barbarians ; 
but they never had been liberated^ probably 
owing to the death of those who possessed the 
secret of their retreat. From every circumstance 
it was evident, that the building above had been 
a tomb, or mausoleum, and that, at some time, 
it had been assaulted and destroyed, (and, 
indeed, many ancient tombs in the vicinity of 
Rome were, in tumultuous times, converted into 
castles, one of which, that of St. Angelo, still 
exists ;) it was most likely, therefore, that those 
who knew of the hidden treasures had perished 
in defending them, and that their bones were 
those which had been thrown out by the robbers, 
in making the excavation. 

" While these thoughts were passing through 
the mind of my grandfather, it occurred to him, 
that the arch through which he had entered 
could not be the only entrance to the vault, and, 
upon examination, he found that a tomb in one 
of the columbarii concealed a passage. He 
pointed this out to the captain, and expressed a 
wish to explore it, and the banditto ordered some 
of his followers to accompany him. 
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In passing under the opening they had 
broken from above, my grandfather perceived 
that the sky and woods were illuminated by the 
first gray tints of morning ; he returned to the 
captain, to point out this circumstance, and to 
hint to him that it was time to be gone ; but the 
outlaw, although he had now acquired posses- 
sion of more than was sufficient to realize his 
most extravagant expectations, refused to quit 
the place till all the other tombs had been exa- 
mined. In fact, what he had found only 
whetted his appetite, and his avarice seemed to 
increase with his riches: 

** The young Roman, who was naturally 
timid and suspicious, supported the opinion of 
my grandfather, and desired the captain to give 
him his share of the spoil, cunningly agreeing to 
take it in cameos and anUque gems, which he 
could dispose of more easily than the robbers, 
and from which they parted with less regret, a^ 
not being intrinsically valuable. While this di- 
vision was being made, my grandfather pro- 
ceeded to explore the passage he had discovered;- 
but, after making his way along it for a con- 
siderable distance, he found that it was strongly 
walled up, evidently to cut off all communica- 
tion from without. Satisfied with this investi- 
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gation for the present, though he resolved to 
continue it at some future time, with less ques- 
tionable assistants, he was about to return, when 
he fancied he heard a faint groan or murmur, on 
the other side of the barrier. He and the ban- 
ditti listened with awe-struck feelings. The 
groan was repeated. ^ It is the spirit of the 
mine, the evil demon,' muttered one of the 
robbers, trembling violently. ^ Whatever it be,' 
said my grandfather, * I will see it — fetch me a 
pickaxe.' 

^^ My grandfather was not a man to be dis^- 
obeyed, especially by those who fancied him 
little better than the devil. A pickaxe was 
quickly brought ; he seized it, and laboured with 
all his strength to overthrow the wall ; for he, in 
truth, was as eager for new and extraordinary 
adventures as the captain was for more gold. 
Th^ banditti, noting his anxiety, naturally ima- 
gined that he expected, • or rather was certain of 
discovering, other treasures. They procured 
pickaxes and crowbars, and, in a short time, the 
wall gave way beneath their united efforts, and 
displayed a continuation of the passage; but, 
from the current of air that rushed along, it was 
evident that it communicated with the surface of 
the earth. 
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<< My grandfather again heard the groan ; he 
raised the torch oboVe his hedd, and darted for^- 
ward, while the banditti drew badk with horror 
from hilt), as from one who was about to pre- 
cipitate hitttself into certain destruction. The 
first object that met his eye was the body of a 
horse, apparently but lately dead, and, upon 
looking up, he perceived an opening through 
which the sky was visible, thotigh it could 
scarcely be seen, from the briars and bushes that 
covered the sides of the pit. A new light in- 
stantly burst upon my grandfather; he per- 
ceived a dark object at a little distance, he rushed 
towards it, and discovered that it was a ladv in 
a riding dres^. He spoke to her, but she could 
not reply. A faint and unintelligible murmur 
alone escaped her lips, and he called loudly to 
the outlaws to bring torches and light him, while 
he carried her to the open air. 

" The banditti, now reassured, advanced to 
his aid. ^ Atiother prize,' exclaimed one of 
thlem^ ' this is the rich young Englishwoman.' 
' Ay, fellow, but this prize is mine,* replied 

my grandfather, * and I'll send you all to -^ 

(no matter where, my grandfather generally 
expressed himself pretty clearly, and seldom 
lost much time seeking for synonymes) — * I'll 
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'\li you dare, even in 
thought, to claim her ^ your booty.' Wi,th 
these words he threw hip torch to the robber, 
and lifting the lady in his arms bore her to the 
larger cavity, growling all the way, if I may 
use so coarse a simile, like a mastiff, who has 
got possession of some choice morsel, and who 
wishes to shew every other dog he meets how 
willing he is to defend it. 

" My grandfather's growls were vented in 
our ancient standard hereditary blasphemies, 
literally translated into Italian, and they never 
failed to produce a most sedative effect on ail 
who heard them, they were so unlike the oaths 
at that time fashionable in Rome ; and I believe 
a spaniel would as soon have ventured to 
take a bone from the mastiff I have figured 
above, as any of the robbers to touch the lady 
while in the possession of the strange half magi« 
cian half demon they imagined my grandfather. 
On the contrary, those who did venture to ap- 
proach, offered him every assistance in their 
power, and I can assure you it was not every 
one who had nerve enough to come near him ; 
for he seemed so devilishly inclined to quarrel 
with all around, that it was dubious how he 
might reply to the most civil proposition. He 
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accepted, however, some wine, which he forced 
into the lips of the unfortunate lady ; he then 
signified his intention to withdraw; and the 
captain, who had already experienced so much 
benefit from his aid, far from seeking to prevent 
him, offered him an escort, and requested him 
to take such of the treasure as he pleased ; for, 
in truths instead of wishing to quarrel with my 
grandfather, the outlaw would willingly have 
done any thing to conciliate him, as he hoped 
by his aid to ransack every catacomb in the 
Campagna, 

^* ]^{y grandfather accepted a cameo head of 
Alexander, which he took as a remembrance of 
the adventure, but he refused the proffered aid 
of the banditti, for he chose, just now, to see 
every, thing through a most suspicious medium. 
He, however, willingly agreed that the young 
Roman should accompany him, for that timid 
youth was afraid, now he had got so much 
valuable property, to stay behind among the 
thieves. With his aid he conveyed the lady out 
of the cava, for he would not sufier any of the 
outlaws to touch her, and, as he remarked that 
the open air seemed to revive her, he rested her 
on a bank, while he endeavoured to administer 
some more cordial. 
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" He was busily thus employed, when there- 
port of a carbine was beard in the Cainpagna. 
The signal of alarm was immediately given by 
the sentinels among the trees, and in a few 
moments the outposts came rushing into the 
wood. My grandfather, without staying to in- 
quire what was the danger, lifted the lady from 
the earth, and ran through the trees, but he 
stopped on perceiving on the distant plain, 
through the gray dawn, a large troop of sbirri 
and armed peasants, who seemed extending 
their flanks, to surround the robbers. The 
banditti, meanwhile, who were above the earth, 
were spreading themselves through the wood, 
somewhat after the manner of riflemen, shelter- 
ing themselves behind every bush or stone; and, 
to keep the enemy in check till their compa- 
nions could arrive from tne catacomb, they in- 
stantly began firing. 

" This the enemy returned, but still they 
seemed to waver, and my grandfather, who 
hoped theywould.be driven back, placed the 
lady under shelter of a wall ; but he soon per- 
xreived that the assailants were commanded by 
one skilful in these desultory wars. The ad- 
verse leader saw that if he separated his men too 
much, they would become panic struck and run 
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away, for undisciplined troops never act trell 
unless they are crowded together. He instantly 
collected them again, redoubled his fire, and 
proceeded to storm the wood, under cover of the 
smoke. ''My grandfather, who had that true 
family, or rather national feeling, which prompts 
an Englishman to take part in every fra^f he 
sees, drew one of his pistols, with intent to enter 
into the engagement, but when he looked at the 
lady, and reflected what might be her fate 
during the assault on the wood, and when he 
recollected that if he was taken with arms in his 
hands, he could only expect to be treated as one 
of the banditti, he altered his mind, and, again 
snatching up his burden, he retreated through 
the back of the wood, accompanied by the 
young Soman, and swearing outrageously, be<- 
cause his honour obliged him to run away from 
a battle. 

^^ I have often heard him describe his flight 
through the wood, as one of those scenes on 
which his memory loved to dwell. It wa^ yet 
so dark, that the flash of every gun was dis- 
tinctly visible, and as he passed the catacomb^ 
the interior was strongly illuminated by the 
torches lying on the ground. The banditti 
flrom below were rapidly ascending by the rope. 
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unslinging their carbines as they got upon the 
bank, and running to take up some defensible' 
position, while the bullets of the assailants were 
whistling over his head, rattling among the 
trees, and sending down showers of leaves upon 
him, as he passed rapidly along with the lady in 
his arms. 

^^ He quickly gained the plain, on the oppo- 
site side of the wood, closely attended by the 
young Roman, who seemed to have a most 
cautious fear of the bargello and the sbirri, and 
to behold every where, except in his presence, 
the gibbet, the estrapade, or the gallies, and 
who, consequently, adhered to him as his guar« 
dian angel ; indeed, the conduct of this unlucky 
wight was quite amusing. He would at times 
run a little way ahead of my grandfather, to 
get further from the firing; then stop, as fearful 
of being beyond his protection, consider for a 
moment, and fly back, as if the whole police of 
Rome were at his heels. My grandfather has 
often told me that, agitated as he was at the 
moment for the safety of the lady, and anxious 
as he felt to convey her to a place of security, 
he could at times scarcely proceed for laughtec 

<^ The- firing still continued with unabated 
vivacity, intermingled with shouts, which' some- 
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times proceeded from the interior of the wood, 
flKimetimes from its furthest verge, marking that 
the assailants at times charged into its deepest 
recesses, and were at others driven back ; but, 
Ht length, my grandfather perceived that some 
of the police and their allies had got on his side of 
the wood, in a word, that they were surrounding 
it ; and shortly afterwards he saw some of his 
tate companions endeavouring to force their way 
through their assailants ; but a few succeeded, 
and most of them were brought down as they 
fled across the Campagna. 

^* At this instt^nt he arrived at a house, the 
inhabitants of which were up, aroused by the 
combat. He instantly caused the lady to be put 
to bed, and after half an hour^s attention, and 
administering cordials, he had the pleasure to 
see her open her eyes, and to hear her speak ; 
but almost at the same moment, the house was 
surrounded by a mob of armed peasants, who 
called to the inhabitants to deliver the banditti 
who had taken refuge within. 

^^ This was rather an awkward demand for 
my grandfather, who knew not how far the fury 
nS these rude victors, now flushed with conquest, 
might carry them ; but, on looking through the 
window, he perceived that they were headed jsj 
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the Cavalier , a knight of Malta, and bro^ 

ther to the Count -, with whom be was 

upon terms of intimacy. He, therefore, called 
him by his name, and discovered who he was, 
and the cavalier dismissed his attendants, and 
entered the house. From him my grandfather 
learnt the causes and particulars of the attack. 

" When he had accompanied the young Ro- 
man and the outlaw to the little inn, a person 
there had recognised the banditti, and guess- 
ing from the circumstance of their closing the 
window, and calling in the son of the host, 
that they were about to attempt the discovery 
of hidden treasure, he had resolved to watch 
them. By dint of great caution he had eluded 
the suspicious glances of the robbers, and had 
dogged them into the wood, which was the 
property of the count. He had then hastened 
to Rome, and given information to that noble- 
man, who had sent his brother, the cavalier, 
to raise what help he could on the estate, and 
who had himself followed, attended by the po- 
lice. The banditti had all been killed, fof 
they refused or denied quarter, with the ex- 
ception of one or two, who had effected their 
escape, and the count, with the bargello, was 
now at the catacomb, busied in taking possession 
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of the treasures it contained, and in collecting 
those of which the robbers had possessed them-* 
selves, and which they had not relinquished 
without a struggle so fatal to them and to their 
opponents, for great numbers of the assailants 
had been killed or wounded. 

^^ My grandfather could scarcdy lament the 
fate of his late associates, and he heartily re- 
joiced that the treasure had fallen into the bands 
of the Count ■, one of those poor nobles 

whose property is not enough to etoable them 
to sustiun, with dignity, the rank of their 
family. He now detailed his share in the 
transaction, partly to the amusement, partly to 
the astonishment, of the cavalier, who congra^ 
tulated him on his skill, in a manner which 
rendered it doubtful whether he was in jest or 
earnest; that is^ whether he believed my grand- 
father really a magician, or only one who had 
made a lucky guess. 

" But, whatever opinion the cavalier enter- 
tained of his English friend, he was not at all 
displeased at the discovery that had been made, 
and, in the warmth of his joy, he promised to 
protect and indemnify the young Roman, whose 
fear of the gallows had now returned with ten- 
fold violence, and who readily surrendered his 
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share of the spoil, trusting for his reward to the 
future generosity of the count. 

*^ Matters being thus amicably arranged, the 
knight returned to his brother, and the young 
Roman set out for Rome, ^ heart-struck with 
chilling gripe of sorrow,' at the loss of the pro- 
perty for which he had toiled so long, and of 
which he thought himself so securely possessed. 
After all, he derived more from his connection 
with my grandfather than he had a right to 
expect ; for the brother of the lady, to whom 
he conveyed the news of her discovery, made 
him a very handsome present; and the count, 
when he learnt the share he had in the dis- 
covery of the treasure, served him still more 
effectually than even his share of the plunder 
would have done ; for, by his interest, he pro- 
cured him a permanent situation, the income 
of which secured him against the necessity of 
seeking hidden treasures in future. 

^^ In the course of the morning, the brother 
of the lady, who yet continued sensible, arrived, 
attended by two of the best physicians of Rome, 
and my grandfather, resigning his post of pro- 
tector, returned to his lodgings, to sleep, and 
to blame himself for having, however unin- 
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tentionallj, caused the death of so many men ; 
for although, with true English detestation of 
Italian banditti, he acknowledged that the out* 
laws deserved their fate, he could not but be 
grieved that he had led them to the spot where 
they had been slaughtered 

^^ His sleep was noft so sound as might have 
been expected, after a day and night of fatigue. 
It was disturbed by dreams of the young lady 
he had rescued, and, after be had been a few 
hours in bed, he was aroused by a visit from 
the count, who came to thank him for having 
put so much property into his possession; 
arid who, in the excess of his joy, informed 
him that, had not this lucky discovery been 
made, he should, from isheer poverty, have been 
•obliged shortly to part with the land where 
the treasure was found; so that my grandfa^ 
ther had the pleasure to find that, though he 
had caused the death of a few outlaws, who 
richly deserved the gallows, he had also been 
.the means of rescuing a worthy family from 
^difficulty. _ The count requested him to take 
what portion of the treasure he pleased^ but 
my grandfather refused to accept of aoy thin^, 
nor was it till he saw that he should hurt the 
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mind of the count by his refusal, that he con- 
sented to retain his Alexander, and to take one 
or two other antique curiosities. 

"Onehalf of the discovered valuables belonged 
by right to the state, but the Pope, aware of the 
difficulties of the count, generously relinquished 
his claim, or, at least, he took no more than 
was requisite to indicate his right, the rest he 
left to the family; and as some of the coins 
and curiosities were of the highest order, the 
count not only cleared himself from his embar. 
rassments, but he also realized a considerable 
sum. I have been told that his dear gain from 
that catacomb was immense, for it became quite 
fashionable for the English to purchase the cu- 
riosities found in it, and you all know how li- 
berally they spend their money when they are 
abroad. 

<* In a few days the lady and her brother re- 
turned to Rome, (but I should first tell you 
that, on the evening of the day of this adventure, 
my grandfather went to the house where he had 
left her, to inquire after her health, and so, in- 
deed, he did every day); she was perfectly 
cured, and she and her brother now paid her 
liberator a visit, to thank him for his attention 
to her. She had, as I presume you have 
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guessed, fallen into a concealed cavity while 
flying from the banditti; — ^but why should I 
eke out a tale akeady too long ? 

^^ My grandfather was, as you have seen^ a 
wild, romantic, crack-brained fellow, and, to 
confess the simple truth, the lady was not much 
better. He fell violently in love with her, be- 
cause he had rescued her. and she returned bis 
passion for the same reason. In a word, they 
were married, and I will say for my grand- 
father, that, notwithstanding his magic and his 
astrology, his castle-building, and his odd ways 
of travelling, he could not have made a better 
choice, for she turned out one of the best wives 
that ever lived, and she brought him a fortune 
larger than he had a right to expect, even if he 
had married for nothing else. Worthy woman ! 
I believe, by spoiling me, she laid the founda- 
tion of my valetudinarian habits. Often has she 
given me her version of this story, of which s]|i 
could know nothing from her own recollection — 
yet she never failed to enlarge most particularly 
on the terrors she would have felt, while with 
the banditti and during the battle, had she not 
been in a fainting fit during the whole time, and 
I assure you she would describe the catacomb, 
the robbers, the wood, the fight, and all the 
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other events I have related, with so mudi mi* 
nuteness and precision, and with so many addi- 
tions, that you would have imagined she was 
talking of the fate of mighty empires, and the 
wars of powerful armies. 

'^ I have now but few more anecdotes to relate. 
At a masquerade at the bouse of my ancestors, 
shortly after their marriage, a masque, in the 
character of a pedlar, fairly worried my grand- 
mother into buying a set of trinkets, for which 
he asked the moderate price of ten Roman 
crowns. My grandmother, in the spirit of the 
entertainment, offered him one, which, after 
some time, he agreed to accept, and then pro« 
posed to carry the articles to her residence; in a 
word, he led her and my grandfather into a 
private room, received the crown, delivered the 
trinkets^ and pulling off his mask, displayed the 
features of Count — . * You would not accept 
any thing ft-om me/ he said to my astonished 
grandsire, '* this is a fair sale. You bade me 
your own price ; I agreed to take it. You have 
the trinkets, I have the money ; so neither side 
can complain.** 

" The jewel-box was, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary that ever was given or sold to a lady. 
It contained a complete set of female ornaments, 
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necklaces^ braoelets, rings, combs, and heaven 
only knows how many other things, of which I 
cannot even tell the names, all of the most 
precious materials, and all antique. To give 
you some idea of its value, it was then estimated 
at one thousand pounds, and would. probably 
now be worth ten times that sum, for, except in 
the Museum at Fortici, I doubt whether such 
another collection exists. 

^^ About six months after his marriage, my 
grandfather and his bride returned to England, 
and I. leave you to imagine the joy of the old 
squire, when he saw his son, and beheld, the 
prize his prowess had acquired. Never, in his 
opinion, had any of his fighting, swearing, drink- 
ing progenitors, no, not even the immortal hero 
who swore at Edward the Third, performed any 
thing equal to the mad explpit of his son. All 
his own adventures, when a Mohoc, his duels, 
and, indeed, all his actions, were as nothing in 
his eyes when compared with the undertaking 
of personating a ma^cian, and in that character 
governing a baqd of outlaws, and snatching 
from them a prey so valuable as my grand- 
mother. 

^< Every day became a festival at his man- 
&on ; he seemed to think that all bi& friends 
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and dependents could never eat, drink, and 
swear enough, to congratulate liim on the hap- 
piness of having a son who could so far advance 
the family dignity. Even the poor clergyman^ 
the expecting rector, rejoiced ; and, indeed, he 
claimed no small share in the honour, for it was 
universally acknowledged, that had he not in- 
structed my grandfather in magic, he could not 
so well ' have enacted the character of a magi- 
cian. 

^^ So extreme were the rejoicings, and so long 
were they sustained, that my grandfather and 
his wife became too much fatigued by them to 
bear them any longer. In order to put a stop 
to them, they were obliged to feign an imme- 
diate necessity of taking possession of an estate^ 
which became the property of the lady on her 
marriage. On this estate they generally resided, 
only visiting the old squire occasionally, 'during 
the remainder of his life, at which periods he 
never failed to renew his outrageous rejoicings.^ 
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THE VOYAGE, 



CONTINUED. 



Of course, it would not become me to ob- 
•erve, that my grandfather's adventure was pro- 
nounced highly interesting and delightful, nor 
to repeat every thing, or one -fourth part of the 
things, said in the same strain. J shall, therefore, 
wrap myself up in the cloak of modest silence, 
and pass on to i^iarrate the further proceedings 
of the Leviathan. 

On the following morning the weather proved 
clear, and we * ratched' out of our lake, with 
a fair wind, carrying us N.N. East towards the 
Pole. It would be superfluous to enumerate 
the various positions of ice and water which 
presented themselves in our course. Let those 
who have vivid imaginations represent to them- 
selves every form and combination of these 
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materials, and they will approach towards the 
reality ; but neither I, nor any one, can depict 
the glories of this alabaster paradise. I will 
observe, however, that in 79^ 4' of northern 
latitude, a fire in the cabin was almost too 
heating, although the doors stood open, and 
the lights were unclosed, to allow a draught of 
air to pass through it. The deck had become 
delightful, and it was William's luxury and 
mine to extend ourselves at ease in the jolly- 
boat, which hung over the stern, and amuse 
ourselves with remarking the beauties of the 
scenery through which we passed, while the sun 
shone brilliantly and warmly over us. Never 
will the wild pleasure which filled my soul, 
while I surveyed wastes of sparkling snow, and 
hills of polished ice, be effaced from my me- 
mory. Such must be the feeling of liberty 
which pervades the breast of the free untamed 
steed, when coursing through plains and val- 
lies untrodden by the foot of man ; such 
the impulse of a bird, flying over earth and 
water, unchecked by sea or mountain; such 
the buoyant glee of a fish, when, springing 
from the weedy caverns of the deep, it leaps 
into the air, and again shoots rapidly downwards 
into its liquid element. Could the Persian mo- 
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narch have inquired of me for a new pleasure, 
and I had then been conscious of the subli* 
mity of these unrivalled re^ons, I would have 
directed him to seek the arctb ocean, and trust 
to his eyes for an untasted delight. Yet, that 
this enjoyment must, like every other, be pur« 
chased with the risk of ^ losing the more valuable 
blessings of daily contentment, is too true. He 
who is satisfied with remaining on one spot, 
and in possessing the quiet though unadorned 
happiness of domestic retirement, will never 
know the alarms and the sufferings of him who 
exposes his safie^, either for the excitement of 
fresh joys, or w acquirement of more money. 
In the midst of ttiy reveries on the step I had 
taken, in coming to a part of the world where 
such gratification awaited me, I was made sen- 
sible of the penalty I might have to pay, for 
seeking other enjoyments than those of sim- 
ple existence in my native land ; and, hke Can- 
did and Martin, William and I began to phi- 
losophize on the order of things in consequence. 
The occasion of our discourse was the following 
misfortune. 

We fell in with a ship, as we sailed along, 
from which we learnt that the King George, 
of London, Captain Proven, had met with a 
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serious calamity, during the stifp north«east 
gale, about the tenth of May. Her men had 
struck a whale, and, while waiting to capture 
it, they lost their ship in the thick atmosphere 
which then prevailed. UnwiHing to quit their 
prize, which they killed, they remained by it, 
ignorant in which directipn to tow it, till their 
limbs began to lose their power. The wind, 
as I well remember, was most poignantly bitter 
in its efiects on my face at that time, and the 
lost seamen felt their energies yield quickly 
to the freezing influence of the blast. The air 
was filled with snow, which was driven against 
them in abundance, and they seem not to 
have taken the precaution of violent exercise, 
to obviate the sedative effects of the cold. They 
were four-and-twenty in number, and, after 
waiting too long, they fastened the fish to a 
piece of ice, and left her with a jack set up, 
as a mark by which to recover her, as they 
eventually did. In the meanwhile, however, a 
fatal scene had taken place. One of the men 
experienced more severely the intensity of the 
frost than the rest, and became very unwell, 
and his comrades, in order to shield him from 
the violence of the gale, drew their boat upon 
the ice, and turned her over, to form a kind 
•vol. II. o 
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of tent. Beneath this protection they remained 
seated for some time, during which their com- 
panion expired, and several others became so 
severely frost-bitten, as to render them unser- 
viceable, at least for this voyage. At length 
they resolved to commit themselves to the better 
chance of meeting a vessel, when rowing about, 
than when remaining stationary; and having 
secured their prize, they abandoned it, still 
uncertain how to proceed, from the obscurity 
of the weather. After pulling about for some 
time, they were picked up by the Margaret of 
London, and not long afterwards she fell in 
with their own ship, to which they were re- 
turned. 

In an appendix to a voyage made this year, 
by Captain Scoresby, it is stated that two men 
died in consequence, but such was not the case. 
On the 19th of May, we encountered the King 
George, and I went on board of her with the 
captain and .William, who was anxious to con- 
tribute his skill and store of dressings to the 
alleviation of the sufferers. This visit gave me 
an opportunity of hearing the misfortune from 
Captain Proven himself, as well as from Mr. 
Tate, the surgeon, from both of whom I ob- 
tained the above particulars. The men were 
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exposed forty-two hours to the inclemency of the 
hardest gale that had blown this season, and six 
were disabled, including the poor fellow who 
lost his life. At this time no amputations had 
been performed, although the upper part of one 
little finger, which was in a state of gangrene, 
shewed that an operation might be required. 
The skin of several feet was all that had been 
lost, but, subsequently, I find it noted in my 
journal, on the 20th of June, that many toes 
and fingers had been taken off. Besides this, I 
well remember being told by Mr. Tate, that he 
had been obliged to amputate all the fingers of 
one hand, belonging to a man whom it would be 
as needless now to name, as it would be cruel to 
the feelings of any of his relations, who might 
hear of his sufferings through this detail. These 
extremities were taken off at different joints, 
making an oblique course from the tip of the 
fore-finger to the base of the least. When I 
was aboard, on the 19th of May, the corpse of 
the unfortunate sufferer was in a shell under the 
fore- castle, and Captain Proven mentioned his 
intention of conveying it to Shetland^ to give it 
a burial more likely to be satisfactory to his 
friends, than committing it to the deep — but 
alas, poor Proven ! he never returned to execute 
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his humane intention. Neither the captain, the 
crew, nor the King George, ever left the ice ; 
of, if they did, they perished at sea, for since 
the unfortunate vessel parted with her last com- 
panion she has never been heard of. 

Of Captain Proven I know no more than 
what I observed in two or three visits, but his 
behaviour at those times has caused me to regret 
his fate, more than I might have lamented that 
of some others, if overtaken by a similar catas- 
trophe. I recollect hearing Captain Bell, of 
the Industry of London, relate an anecdote of 
him, which I will repeat, because it shews that 
death had trod in his footsteps before, though 
he had not overtaken him. — Proven himself was 
present when it was mentioned, and acknow- 
ledged its truth. 

" Before I was in command," said Frank 
Bell, " I fell in with Proven in these seas, and 
h^ took an opportunity of going after a bear 
upon the ice, armed only with a whale-lance. It 
is always dangerous to pursue one of these beasts 
on the ice, because their broad paws enable 
them to run swiftly and easily over the inequali- 
ties of the surface, while a man can scarcely take 
ten steps successively, without tumbling over 
some projection, or slipping into some hole. The 
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softness of the snow, also, is a perpetual impedi* 
ment to his progress, while the brownie shuffles 
along over every thing without difficulty, I 
must say, however, for the credit of Provetfs 
prudence, that he did not make after the brute 
till he had broken its thigh with a bullet ; but 
when he came up to it, and made a thrust at it 
with his weapon^ it caught the lance in its mouth, 
and snatched it away. Brownie having gained 
this advantage, dashed at his adversary, who, 
having no means of defence, turned and fled ; 
but, in spite of his broken leg, the bear kept 
gaining upon him, and I believed it was all over 
with Proven. Nevertheless, I resolved to take 
the part of an old friend, and pushed on to the 
Aoej and jumped out with a lance in my hand. 
Proven ran towards me, and I ran towards 
Proven, and I was not too early, for the loosy 
nigger of a brownie was close after his heels, 
and would have laid hold of him, had I not 
placed my lance, with the stock under my foot, 
and the point towards the beast, who coming op 
an end, full drive, impaled himself on my wea- 
pon, as cleanly as I could have struck it into 
him had he been in the water.*" 

" That is very true,'' said Captain .Proven, 
*^ and I allow that I owe my life to you ; nor is 
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this the only kindness that has passed between 



us." 
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" Fm d-d if it is," replied BeD, « and I 
trust there will be many more yet— -give us your 
hand, Georgy, for your health,'*— and hereupon 
they shook hands, according to the Greenland 
fashion, in drinking healths and successes. 

Leaving the King George, we continued our 
course amongst every variety of ice. The ruins 
of a large floe, but lately broken up, were pecu- 
liarly fine, some of the fragments being half- 
mast high above the surface. In our progress 
a whale of the largest size rose near the ship, 
and continued running at a little distance from 
her, for upwards of thirty minutes ; and though 
our vessel was going very fast, and almost be- 
fore the wind, the huge monster succeeded in 
outstripping us, and crossed our bows more than 
once. 

There was little chance of a boat keeping pace 
with this fish ; but, nevertheless, we lowered one 
down, and kept another towing astern, that, 
should we get ahead of the monster, she might 
cast off, and row down upon it. Had we carried 
rdckets on board, there was here an excellent 
opportunity of throwing one, for the whale was 
at a distance neither too great nor too little, a 
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circumstance which requires attention in pro- 
jecting these missiles. My personal observations 
tend to bias me strongly in favour of Captain 
Manby^s plans for capturing whales, as well 
with rockets as with gun-harpoons ; and I feel 
convinced that the number of ^ fish ' taken every 
year might be nearly doubled by the employ- 
ment of them. Every navigator in these seas 
must be conscious, that ten out of twenty whales 
are lost for want of some contrivance for striking 
them, without actually running against their 
backs, as is the blundering practice of the pre- 
sent harpooning system ; and, though it must 
be allowed that to place the point of a weapon 
against the side of an enemy, a,fld to thrust it 
deep into his flesh with all one^s strength and 
weight, is an obvious mode of transfixing him, 
yet every child can imagine that few living 
beings are stupid enough to wait for such a 
fatal visitation. Whales are, doubtlessly, as 
stolid a race of animals as man could wish to 
pursue ; but, really, the stolidity of the quarry 
seems to have infused itself into the huntsmen ; 
for, unless the senseless brute choose to ^ lie and 
play^ till its butchers come close alongside of it, 
the poor fellows wring their hands and exclaim 
against their ill-fortune, and the wildness of 
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their game. It is a disgrace to the boasted illu- 
mination of mankind, and to the progress which 
every science has made, that no improvemeot 
has been adopted in the art of whale-catching, 
and that thousands of pounds are annually 
wasted upon ships that return empty to their 
owners, from the bigotry, not unmixed with 
roguery, of the men employed to fill them. A 
branch of trade which was not only lucrative to 
individuals, but important to us as a maritime 
nation, is falling into decay, even before the 
eyes of a people who possess a thousand resources 
for continuing it in increased vigour ; and the 
abundant ingenuity that is displayed by them^ 
in {arming the most trifling article for common 
use, is withheld from a pursuit which involves 
the fortunes of many, and the advantage of all. 
Unwilling as I am to mingle expressions of blame 
with the praises of those who afforded me much 
entertainment, and great kindness, and inflicted no 
personal inconvenience, I cannot help declaring, 
that the opposition made to the use of rockets 
and gun-harpoons is little better than breach of 
trust towards the merchants whose capital is em- 
barked in the Greenland trade I impeach no 
individual, because I do not believe there is any 
* malice aforethought' in the resistance madetathe 
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introduction of new weapons, but there k a 
general combination of ignorance, prejudice, and 
malpractice, amcxig whale-catchers, the partici- 
pation in which amounts almost to connivance at 
fraud, on the part of those whose intellects must 
tell them that better instruments can be obtained, 
and better methods employed in using them. It 
may appear hasty, and somewhat ridiculous, to 
accuse men who labour hard for money, of 
standing in the way of adding to their gains, 
aince the capture of a whale is an increase of 
emolument to every hand engaged in taking it, 
and it matters little wheth^ it dies through a 
stroke from a hand, a discharge from a gun, or 
the explosion of a shell ; but I have seen and 
heard enough to be convinced that Greenland- 
men, in general, are the dupes of wilful stupidity, 
and, like the blind sharks of the ocean, they 
frequently He floundering and perishing on the 
surface, when they might secure their existence 
by diving deeper into their own element. 

It may be diiflcult to convey an idea of 
the appearance of a whale, as it shews itself 
when undisturbed. Vaillant says of elephants, 
that he looked at a herd of them for some 
time without knowing them to be before his 
eyes, because he took them for rocks, and 
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any one might gaze at a mysticete and fancy 
he saw the bottom of a barge, or the side of 
an immense cask, floating just above the waves. 
The animal, however, offers more of its vast body 
to view, when lying at rest, than when run- 
ning, and when about to dive, it is distinguish- 
able enough. Before a whale appears above 
the surface, a long smooth furrowed line, like 
the wake of a ship, attracts the eye, and soon 
afterwards is seen either the nose or the summit 
of the head, from which issues immediately a 
sound like the rush of water through and out of 
a pipe, and a jet or gush of steam shoots upwards 
from the nostrils, inclining somewhat backwards, 
from the blow-holes being situated rather pos- 
teriorly on the crown. Before the little cloud 
produced by this expiration blows away, which 
it does like smoke to some distance, — in fact, 
directly, after it is ejected,^the back of the 
animal rises, and the head and the back continu- 
ing to rise posteriorly, while anteriorly it bends 
down after the head, the beast disappears, as if 
the edge of a great water-wheel had mounted to 
the surface, made a turn, and gone down again. 
This proceeding is repeated whenever the 
whale requires to refresh its lungs, and thus it 
continues rising and sinking at intervals, and in 
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the meanwhile swimming forward at a great 
rate. Its mode of urging itself onward is 
singular, being the same as that called sculling 
when applied to a boat. Its tail, which is hori- 
zontal, serves the purpose of an oar, and, by 
waving it from side to side, with a semi-rotatory 
motion, it gives itself a velocity which few ships 
can equal. When alarmed or wounded, or in a 
frolicsome humour, this extremity is thrown up 
above the surface, and few slights of diablerie 
can equal the sudden appearance of a broad 
black sheet of fin, twenty feet wide, from the 
blue bosom of the ocean, and the rapid flourish 
with which it vani^es from the sight. Those 
who have noticed, in old editions of Dante, the 
representation of one of Satan's claws, project- 
ing from a lake of brimstone, will best conceive 
the effect this vision of a whalers tail produces. 
It is ever a grand sight, and offered so unex- 
pectedly, that it brings with it ideas of something 
supernatural. 

Still keeping on our way, we fell in with the 
Hanseat, a Dutchman, ^nd' Captain Shafton 
went on board of her. The boat^s crew which 
carried him, brought him back as he went ; but 
the men returned little less than intoxicated 
with the abundant liberality of the Netherland- 
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ers, whose liquor had flowed first down their 
throats, and then ambitiously mounted to their 
heads. This state of excitemekit gave rise to an 
affair, rather unpleasant to the parties concerned^ 
though laughable enough to the lookers on. It 
happened, for it was not intended, that Bill 

M , the pseudo Shetlander, made one of the 

visitors, and, * being half seas over/ when he 
came back, ^ why over board he went ;' for that 
evil and disputatious demon which he fost^ed, 
put it into his conceit, nether to get up the 
fodder himself, nor to let any of his comrades 
ascend, which causing a scuffle, he was uninten- 
tionally pushed from the ship*s side into the 
water. Preserving him from death seemed a 
still greater offence to him than capsizing, since 
he took the earliest opportunity, after being 
dragged into the boat, to throw the man who 
had rescued him into the same jeopardy from 
which he himself had emerged. This produced 
the interference of the commander, by whose 
order the boat, with the quarrelsome crew, was 
hoisted up to its station in the waist, above the 
level of the deck. But this accommodation did 
not please the ci-devant barber of Neptune, and 
nothing but pugilism seemed capable of allaying 
his wrath, for he repeatedly challenged his 
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fancied foes to box. This wish, however, not 
being indulged, he grew outrageous, and was 
ordered below, when, with his usual ferocity 
and recklessness of consequence, he pitched 
himself head-foremost down the fore hatch, upon 
one of his countrymen, against whom he had 
imagined some malice. 

The men of Shetland must not be judged 
/rom the behaviour of this corrupted individual. 

Will M had been introduced to the society 

of the Thames' banks, and had acquired all the 
blackguardism which ballast heavers, keelmen, 
watermen, and others of that bearing, could 
teach him. The soil in which the seeds of evil 
had been sown was fit for it, and they sprung 
up luxuriantly, but the other Zetlanders of our 
crew formed the most harmless, well.dii^x>6ed, 
tame-spirited set of beings that could be imagined 
of men, many of whom were six feet high, and 
every one stout and sturdy enough to grapple 
with a bear. It was galling to me to hear some- 
times a foul-mouthed villain of England insult- 
ing and domineering over one of these ^ natives,^ 
,who could have wrung his neck as if he had 
been a mallemuk; and yet these inoffensive 
.creatures, whose only crime was amplicity, 
patiently endured threats, abuse, and execra- 
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tioDs, even from the boys, which would have 
produced an answer from an Englishman to the 
nose 9r eyes of the speaker, without a moments 
hesitation. Striking was the difference of be- 
haviour of the Englishmen to one another ; when 
they remonstrated together, the tone of their 
voices was changed, from the harsh brutal howl 
they used towards the Zetlanders, to at least a 
human accent, and it was evident that their 
knowledge of the timidity of these islanders was 
the dastardly reason why they presumed to lU- 
treat them. Nobody dared insult Bill, though 
a Shetlander, for he was prompt in repaying 
any debt of injury with compound interest ; yet 
it was strange that he took great delight in 
tyrannizing over his countrymen, with harsher 
severity than the EngUsh themselves. 

This treatment of the Shetland auxiliaries 
is general throughout the Greenland fleet, 
and is so marked, that were they in India, 
they might be taken by a stranger for people 
of a degraded caste; . they are scornfully 
used, and contemptuously spoken of, their so- 
ciety is avoided, and their manners subjected 
to mockery and laughter. Any thing is good 
enough for them — the worst berth — the weakest 
grog — the smallest ration — the vilest words-:- 
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and the least encouragement. — I was ashamed 
of, and shocked at my countrymen, when I wit- 
nessed their cowardly and ungenerous beha- 
viour towards a race, far superior to them in 
morality and good conduct, and inferior in no- 
thing but bold determined contempt of recti- 
tude. I say superior in morality, because I speak 
comparatively of the two parties; but I am 
willing to allow that the Shetlanders are a cun- 
ning, over-reaching, shrewd set, somewhat given 
to lying, pilfering, and such like insidious 
knavery ; but, on the other hand, the English 
sailor possesses these qualifications to a greater 
extent, and developed into more perfect vices. 
The simple lie of the Shetlander is affirmed 
with a blasphemous oath by the southern; 
the pilfering of the one is carried to open steal- 
ing by the other ; the petty ribaldry of tlie 
Shetlander, in his loosest moments, (and these 
loose moments very rarely occur,) was broad 
disgusting obscenity in the Englishman, and 
his conversation was seldom without some of 
it — in fact, there seemed as much difference in 
the degrees of turpitude between the' two na- 
tions, as there is distance between the degrees 
of latitude of their places of birth. 

Whether I was unfortunate in my specula- 
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tioDS, or felt prejudiced by die mild obliging 
manners of the Sbetlandmen, I cannot tell, but 
I certainlyfound littie of the genuine diame- 
ter of a < British tar/ of which ve hear so 
much, either among the English sailors of the 
Leviathan, or of any other ship I visited during 
my voyage. Indeed, the impression left upon 
my mind is, that they are almost the vilest class 
of my countrymen with whom I have become 
acquainted ; and, as almost all of them had 
been men of warVmen before the peace, I pre- 
sume they were representatives of seamen of 
the best stamp. No doubt, had they been ac- 
tually in his Majesty's service when I saw 
them, and under the controiil of officers en- 
dowed with the power of severe punishment, 
they would have appeared a more orderly and 
less dissolute gang ; but such would not have 
been a fair display of their real merits, and I 
repeat, that, on observing them when off their 
guard, they will be found to be a vicious and 
unprincipled band. Nevertheless, I have met 
with mariners worthy most of the commenda- 
tions given to the class in general, and as brave 
as Britons should be, especially on • the water ; 
and, with regard to those who were otherwise, 
I trust that the lack of constant discipline since 
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their discharge, at the termination of the war, 
may have tended to render licentious and un* 
feeling, men who were honourable and humane 
while engaged in defending their country ; but, 
still, that virtue which is only the result of cir- 
cumstance cannot be esteemed characteristic, 
and man must be judged as he acts when free 
from restraint. 

It is worthy of observation, that an English- 
man, who had become naturalized in Unst, one 
of the Shetland cluster, and married a native, 
was become almost a Sbetlander in appearance 
and bearing. So greatly had he sunk to their 
lameness, both in look and manner, and so 
little independence of deportment remained to 
him, that I should probably not have noticed 
the slight difference that still existed, had I not 
been made acquainted with his history. Upon 
accosting him afterwards, it was plainly per- 
ceptible by his speech that |ie was not of Zet- 
land, and he wanted not only the close fea- 
tures of the islanders, but also their freshness 
of frame, and gaiety of smile; but then be 
was older than any of the Shetlanders on board, 
and he had seen troubles and difficulties, which 
had broken him down; yet he seemed not to 
consider himself as an Englishman, nor did he 
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introduce himself into their society, but asso- 
ciated with the despised horde, and bore in 
silence whatever humiliations were cast upon 
him. 

Certain severe blows upon our bows, several 
times repeated, called me on deck, to §ee what 
arrangement of ice obliged us to receive so 
many rude assaults; and, on looking forth, I 
perceived we were insinuating our ship through 
what might have been taken for a vast array of 
marble monuments, set in a plain of lapis lazuli. 
So splendidly white was the ice, and so beauti- 
fully Uue was the sea, that I thought not of the 
intricate phalanx of fragments which composed 
the * loose pack,' otherwise than as a glorious 
sight, till Mr. Ridgway told me we " ran a foul 
diance of being beset.'' 

*^ And what then ?^ replied I, wishing to 
know why he uttered his information with a 
look of dismay. 

" Why, then, several consequeaices may en- 
sue," replied the mate ; " some immediate, and 
others more remote. In the first place, the ob- 
ject of our voyage will be interrupted, and we 
shall be unable to catch whales, which, to men 
who live upon what they get in that way, is of 
importance— and that bears upon me. Secondly, 
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we shall all be put upon short allowance ; for 
being once frozen up, we know not how long 
we shall continue so, and must husband our 
provisions, and that will prove a hard case to 
you ; and, thirdly, we may never be able to get 
bur ship free again, as she may be nipped be- 
tween two closing pieces of ice, and we shall be 
ol)Uged to abandon her, and this will be a mis^ 
fortune to every one of us. — So now, I think, 
you w ill hot look quite so coolly at the prospect 
of being beset, as you seemed inclined to do.'' 
Whether I altered my countenance, I know 
not, but I converted my observations, from su- 
perficial and picturesque glances, to close in- 
spection of what was going forward. This -I 
felt involuntarily urged to do, by a huge mass 
of ice giving our starboard bow such a jostle, 
as plainly had more effect upon it tha«^ making 
a hideous noise ; and on going down below, it was 
found that two of the * pointers,' or beams, 
set up like buttresses against the interior of the 
fortification, to give it additional strength, were 
thrown down, while water was heard trickling 
in at some crevice, which could not be disco- 
vered. Being naturally curious at all times, 
and not less so now that a leak was sprung, I 
descended below the galley deck, as well to 
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have a view of this fortified dungeon, as to 
contribute my sagacity towards detecting the 
wound ; a service in which 1 begged William to 
volunteer, he being officially an inspector of 
such evils. All our wisdom, however, was 
wasted, for we found nothing but water, of 
which no one could say at what point it entered, 
though its entrance was audible enough. But 
while we were examining between the timbers, 
a second severe shock knocked our heads to^ 
gether, and drove another of the shores out of 
its position. In a moment afterwards, the ship, 
which had been driven back by the stroke, 
dosed with the «iemy ; but having been turned 
out of a direct line by the rudder, it only 
glanced along its side, grating and groaning in 
it» passage, like the creaking of Milton's gates 
of hell. 4^ This attack urged us to repair to the 
deck again, where we found a vast portion of 
a floe sUding past the vessel, and scraping its 
sheathing clean from weed, and dirt, m a very 
unceremonious manner. 

This adversary being cleared, a squadron of 
somewhat smaller foes was espied a-head, and 
boats were lowered down to assist in attacking 
them, by rowing up against the largest pieces, 
and pushing them out of our course. Mean- 
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while, some of the men stationed themselves 
along the bulwarks, with spars and ice-poles, to 
shove off any invader who might come too 
close, or, at least, to render the concussion 
more easy ; others stood by the sheets, to hand 
the sails at command, and others got out ice- 
anchors and warps, with which they filled a 
boat and departed. Having proceeded to some 
distance, they fastened their anchor to two 
small fields, in opposite directions, and returned 
on board, and then commenced what I found 
to be a charge, preparatory to an assault on 
one part, upon a ^ young ^oe,^ that is, a thin 
floe, through which we intended * warping and 
boring.' The greater part of the crew laid 
hold of one of the hawsers at the bows, and 
stood ready, while the captain and mates 
started about the deck, to catch the proper 
moment. It came — out poured a volley of com- 
mands — * square the main-yard — shiver the 
Duke of York — let fly the jib sheet — put the 
helm hard a' Weather— steady the helni— steady 
— port — port — luff a-lee — ^luff— luff^ damn you, 
luff^ — and so forth, in such multitudes, so well 
preceded, flanked and followed, by oaths and 
execrations of all degrees, both high and low, 
both north-country blasphemies and south-coun- 
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try blasphemies, that I believed my former 
human companions converted into a bevy of 
demons; and, to increase the illusion, all the 
crew ran singing out (quasi roaring,) warp in 
hand, from the forecastle to the quarter-deck, 
like devils in a chase. This exertion, aided by 
the sails, drew the ship forward, and the ice 
in a contrary direction, and we glid sQong be- 
tween two large masses, whose rough greeting, 
as we passed, was fearful to the ears, and not 
entirely unheeded by our apprehension. The 
sides of these pieces resembled small cliffs of 
crystal, and their upper edges, crowned with 
snow, and terrible with acute angles, which 
seemed capable of piercing through our planks, 
rode domineeringly past our bulwarks, in some 
places overhanging the roughtrees, and threaten- 
ing to cut away the shrouds. By a dextrous 
application of poles, the evil was averted, and 
by hauling first upon one warp, and then upon 
the other, such a serpentine course 'was given to 
the Leviathan, that she penetrated, without 
further injury, through several narrow straits, 
which appeared the jaws of death to those who 
might enter them. 

Having broken the line, or * stream' of frag- 
ments, that bounded the water in which thjp 
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young flaw was forming itself^ we hoisted more 
sail, and bore down full drive upon the nascent 
enemy, who, unable to resist such a rough en- 
counter, split and divided in every direction, 
while the parts in contact with our bows and 
sddes, were crushed up, and shattered into the 
smallset fragments. It was interesting to see 
the revolution which this onset caused in the 
surrounding scenery. The largest masses, of , 
course, moved but sullenly out of their posi- 
tions, and many did not stir at all, but the more 
moderate-sized gave way, and the * bay ice,' 
broken and disjointed, dispersed itself over the 
open water, like a flock of sheep dissipated by 
a sudden panic over a wide common. . The 
crashing and grinding of the chafing pieces 
added greatly to the animation of the whole, 
nor were the shouts and cheering outcries of the 
sailors without considerable interest. At length, 
by dint of making * short boards,' or tacks, 
towing, warping, steering, swearing, and charg- 
ing the foe with ice poles, * bumpers,' and boat- 
hooks, we got into a large hole of water, or lake, 
bounded almost on every side by great floes, 
which kept it clear from the lesser pieces. 

In this wide water we found no other vesr 
sel, and, having a fair field for the chase, we 
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began beating up for game. It is in such 
places as this that whales love to appear, 
where the vicinity of large floes affords them 
a prompt retreat, and the openness of the sea 
allows them to run and feed without interrup- 
tion ; nor are they, probably, totally uncon- 
scious, that the formidable barriers of frozen 
water that iqclose these spaces protect them 
from some danger, though of what kind they 
can hardly be aware. 

From the mast-head I could now stretch my 
vision over an expanse of snow, covering ice- 
islands of twenty miles breadth, and of length 
indefinable. Nothing can be more magnificent 
than the prospect, from nn elevated situation, 
over these plains of varied ice scenery, these 
deserts of blanched rocks, and Jong white 
wastes of sparkling frost work. Here and 
there a pool of bright blue water is seen, rest- 
ing on the bosom of a floe, as if contained in 
a basin of alabaster, and the reflection of it 
on the clouds above, adds a magic effect to its 
beauty. In other places, lofty columns and 
shafts of ice project high into the air, thus 
placed by the closing of large bodies together, 
which have driven them upwards between their 
edges, and hold them fixed in frozen bondage. 
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Bounded eminences, formed by the snow, drifted 
against these tall < hummocks,' and gathered 
about th^r bases, appear in various sizes, from 
the smallest knoll to hills of goodly magnitude ; 
and often from their summits stretches forth a 
still unburied pinnacle, like the antlers of some 
icy skeleton, round which the sleet has fashioned 
itself into an object of grace and symmetry. 
But when the sun in its diurnal gyration de- 
scends to the level of the floe, by which time 
it is midnight, a vision of splendour grows 
upon the sight, like the unmasking of a fairy 
kingdom. There is nothing visible that the 
eye has not seen before, yet every object is 
grand and beautiful. The crystal whiteness of 
tlie solid water, and the sapphire blueness of the 
fluid, are heightened, illuminated, and as it 
were penetrated, with the rich golden efliilgence 
of the luminary, yet not in that dazzling man- 
gier that a -noontide light produces. It is a 
subdued and chastened glory ; the pure trans- 
parent lucidness of moonlight, without its deep 
shades and sombre distances. It is sunshine 
without brilliance, and without warmth, with ail 
the light, but with little of the enlivening efiects, 
of mid-day. 

We had not sailed many hours on this little 
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sea, before we had cause to rejoice at having 
entered it. The harpooner in the crow's nest 
sung] out the ddightfiil monosyllable ^^ £sh,^ 
and while the word was involuntarily echoed 
from every mouth, every eye eagerly sought 
around for the objects of these exclamations. It 
did not require much search to discover them, 
for they were many and large, and lay perfectly 
motionless, basking in the sunbeams, under the 
lee of a • flaw edge.'* 

** Call all hands !**— was the immediate order, 
and all hands were immediately called. Out 
poured the seamen, like bees summoned forth 
by an attack upon their hives, and down went 
the boats, filled with half-naked men, as if the 
vessel was about to founder, and not a moment 
was to be lost. Away they pulled, no fugitives 
from a ship on fire could fly faster, and in ten 
minutes ^^ a fall ! a fall !*' resounded in hideous 
rejoicings towards the Pole. That these out- 
cries of glee, actually reached as far as the 
renowned axis of the globe, I will not under- 
take to certify, but that they were boisterous 
enough to outstrip any shouts of delight ever 
uttered before, seemed to me incontrovertible. 
No one can picture to himself the violence of 
joy which bursts from the lips, and a^tates the 
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limbs of these Greenlanders, upon the striking 
of a fish ; it is completely the frantic excess of 
delight evinced by savages. 

In due time, a second harpoon was delivered 
into the back of the whale ; but before it rose 
again another fall was called, and I perceived a 
second jack hoisted in one of the boats. Much 
as we had gloried at first in our good fortune, 
this stroke gave additional excitement to our 
faculties. A holiday breaking forth from school 
is a mere farce to the unruliness of our mirth, 
and, like two great geese clapping their wings 
because the rest of the flock clapped theirs, 
William and I were as joyous as the most joyful. 
Nothing could satisfy us but going in the jolly- 
boat, with the captain, to assist in capturing the 
prizes ; and we obtained the characters of able 
seamen for the good will, not to say skill, 
we shewed in tugging at the oar. 

Doubtful as it may appear to the reader, I 
reaUy have some conscience appertaining to me, 
and to prove it I will spare him the task of 
perusing a second account of whale^slaughtering. 
Let it be sufficient for me to say, that the un- 
fortunate monsters wefe killed and alongside in 
about four hours, and that a scene of flinching 
took place only to be paralleled on a killing day 
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at some vast butchery. Blood and grease flowed 
around in profusion, and lumps of blubber filled 
the ' flinch gut,' or that space between decks 
allowed for their reception, even up to the 
hatches. Blades of whalebone, eleven feet long, 
were piled up on either side the tiller, and 
immense tails were fastened to the bows, seem- 
ingly as trophies of our prowess, while huge 
jaw bones were suspended from the masts over 
tubs, into which the oil that exuded from them 
fell in abundance. 

Pedestrians in the vicinity of London, and 
elsewhere, may recollect having seen large 
curved bones set upright in the earth, either to 
form arches over gateways, or entrances to al« 
coves, and they may perhaps, have been told 
that these were the rU>s of whales. This is a 
slight mistake, as the bones belonged to the 
lower jaw of the animal, and not to its chest ; 
two of these mighty osseous beams go to form 
the inferior half of the mouth, and between them 
I have seen a space in which a boat nearly 
twenty feet long might have floated at ease, 
before they were separated from the carcass. 
When pressed for fuel, these bones are broken 
up by the mariners' and burnt, and they main- 
tfiip ft fire in good condition. 
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In the mouth of the mysticete, besides the long 
range of blades of whalebone, which form the 
chief grated work of the net or sieve, provided 
to arrest the passage of the prey, there are an 
infinitude of slender quills, (if they may be so 
called,) of the same material, growing out from 
the gums, and covering the surface of the palate. 
They bectmie smaller as they recede from the 
large blades, every ridge being less the nearer it 
is situated to the middle of the roof, and they are 
all tufted with long fibres, like horse-hair, similar 
to the fringe on the inner edges of the main palis- 
sades. This provision of nature for entangling 
the shrimps and water.fleas, on which whales feed, 
gives to the interior of the mouth a very singular 
appearance ; the whole upper surface and the 
sides looking as if tapestried with loose black 
hairs, nearly as long as the mane of a horse. In 
fact, the open mouth of the monster is a cavern, 
within which a small party might sit at ease 
beneath this canopy of fibres, hanging from 
every part of the ceiling, and if an easy couch 
were desirable, nothing could be better adapted 
for one than the huge tongue, occupying the 
floor, since, being more than half formed of 
blubber, it would afford all the luxuriant soft^ 
aess of a bed of down; as well as an elasticity 
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highly desirable, though unattainable in afeathery 
cushion. 

I purposely forbear describing the appearance 
of a whale in detail, yet I will just notice the 
singular situation of the eyes of this vast mass of 
animation. Considering the fins as fore leg9, 
the organs of vision are placed in the shoulders, 
elevated on eminences of blubber, which seem to 
form their sockets. In this position they are 
very close to the corners of the mouth, which 
extend nearly to the fins, and strike the spectator 
as being misplaced, and almost useless; but 
when it is considered, that the whale has no 
neck to separate the head from the trunk, the 
relative situations of the eyes and shoulders will 
not appear so irregular, since, by taking away 
the neck of any long-headed animal, the orbits 
would be brought very near to the fore legs; 
and, when we recollect that the mysticete has 
no occasion to behold its prey in order to catch 
it, we shall find that the suspicion of improvi- 
dence on the part of nature will be obviated. 

I have no doubt that whales possess the power 
of ascertaining the quality of the water through 
which they swim, by means of their nostrils, into 
which portions of the fluid enter to a, short dis- 
tance, and that thus, like dogs, they scent their 
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food by an olfactory communication to the 
nerves. In this way they could tell when they 
arrived on * feeding ground,' without the help 
of their eyes, which are so small, and so placed^ 
as not to seem intended for the important task 
of assisting their owner to live, but merely to 
give him notice of lateral dangers, since the 
animal may be approached both before and 
behind without discovery, and it seldom seems 
to be aware even of an attack from the sides. 

The substance of the sclerotic coat of the eye 
is peculiar, being hard, thick cartilage, through 
which the optic nerve passes, as in other animals. 
When cleared of their contents, these tunics, or 
more properly these sockets^ appear like small 
shallow cups of gristle, and the sailors fashion 
them into saltcellars. The bony portion of 
the organ of hearing is also an object of Greeu- 
landish admiration, bearing a distant resemblance 
to a shell ; but to me the mammae or dugs of the 
whale appeared most worthy of admiration, being, 
as has been said of an elephant^s, a pair of plump 
fair orbs, which many a withered beauty might 
envy. The whiteness of some parts of the skin of 
this monster would indeed be an enviable sight 
to those * ancient fair' who bathe their tan- 
coloured or saturnine surfaces with milk of 
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roses^ and Venus only knows what other albefa* 
cient beautifiers. 

It is only during the period of suckling, that 
the breasts of the whale are seen in this state 

4 

of perfection ; for, after the dismissal of the 
cub, they contract and disappear, leaving only 
the nipples visible through folds in the skin, 
into which they have shrunk, as if into cre- 
vices, where they lie almost concealed. If cir- 
cumstances permit, the day following the cap^ 
ture of ^ a fish' is devoted to 'making off^ 
the blubber, or cutting it into small pieces, 
and putting it into butts, a proceeding less 
sanguinary, though more greasy, than flinch* I 

ing. I was never, however, discomfited by this 
necessary evil ; for, as it required the ship to be 
made fast to a piece of ice, so it afforded me 
and William a boat for our vagrant excursions, 
and plenty of time in which to make them. 
We never fedled, accordingly, to lay claim to 
the loose skiff, and to store it with ammuni* 
tion, as well for our stomachs as for our fowl- 
ing pieces; nor did we ever return without 
some score of birds for a * sea-pie,^ a delicious 
olio, fit for one of Neptune^s aldermen, sup- 
posing the old green-bearded swaggerer to allow 
of such jolly belly-gods in his dominions. 
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The game taken in these seas is, indeed, con- 
fined to two species, the loom, or foolish guille- 
mot, a bird about the bulk of a moderate sized 
duck, and the roach, or little auk, which is 
not so large as a pigeon. Eider-ducks there 
are, and the males are glorious fellows, with 
.their splendid plumage; but they are scarce 
and shy, and cannot be depended upon for a 
supply of food. The skin of an eider-drake is 
said* to be worth half-a-guinea, for the sake 
of its down, which is superlatively fine; and, 
while mentioning its down, I cannot help ex- 
[M'essing some wonder that a ship is not sent 
among the ice purposely to collect feathers of 
every kind, since, from the abundance of birds 
which might be caught in six months, a valu- 
able cargo would be obtained, equal at least 
to the average produce of a whaleship. I have 
heard that a factory, established off North 
Cape, in Lapland, has fitted out a small sloop 
on some such service, but I conceive it would 
be a venture for a London merchant, as good, 
at least, as fetching ice from the arctic ocean, 
although, from the high price obtained for the 
frozen water produced during this spring, I 
question whether it would be more profitable. 
I have noticed, at the commencement of my nar- 
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rative, falling in with a ship bound to Grefen- 
land for ice, and I will here say a few words 
on the events of this speculation. Of these 
vessels, dispatched to bring ice from the neigh* 
bourhood of the Pole, only one accomplished 
its purpose, and returned to delight the luxu- 
riant palates of London with its frigid mer- 
chandise. Various causes have been assigned 
for the failure of the other two; one account 
ascribing it to the pride and vanity of the offi- 
cers, who refused to be guided by the advice 
of their Shetland seamen, and ran in among 
the ice with all sails set; but the owner of the 
fortunate ship assures me that the error arose 
from going in with the ice at all. He says that 
his men were content to pick up the loose pieces, 
called sunken, or fresh-water ice, that floated 
off from the bar or * stream,' which bounds the 
sea-edge, while the other crews entered rashly 
among the large masses, and made fast, in 
hopes of loading their ship in a little time, and 
without much labour; but that the ice closed 
upon them, while thus engaged, and destroyed 
their vessels. Be the cause of the shipwreck 
what it may, the ships were lost, and most of 
the mariners perished, only a few escaping with 
a boat, in which they were drifted and driven 
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to Iceland, sufPeiing, during their voyage, all 
those privations and haidships usual on such 
occasions, while Mr, W— — '*s vessel brought 
home a < full ship^ of solid water, seventeen 
hundred pounds worth of which were sold to 
one establishment in the metropolis. Who will 
smile at Whittington*s venture of his cat, and 
the return in gold it brought him, in the dingy 
ages, when in th^se enUghtened times thousands 
are obtained for ice ? 

We spent three days in cruising up and down 
our ' hole of water,' which was to my eyes a vast 
lake without much variety, during which, the 
doctor and I amused ourselves with catching 
medusae, or * blobs,' entrapping mountebank 
shrimps, and making zoological observations of 
all descriptions. 

The Clio-borealis, called ' mermaid' by the 
sailors, was one of the most singular animals we 
noticed, both in its soft gelatinous texture, and 
its peculiar form and motions; nor were the 
medusae, though most common, without interest. 
Their beautifully varying hues, arid their multi- 
tudinous array of little fin-like feet, ever in mo- 
tion, engaged the attention with pleasure, and it 
was surprising to see, through their soft, trans* 
parent, jelly-like bodies, large shrimps in their 
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stomacbfl. From this circumstance it seems 

f conclusive, that the medusa possesses an electric 

/ -/ / • •" *' or torporific power, which deprives its prey of 

its strength, for, otherwise, the gammarus arcti- 
cus, or arctic shrimp, would be a formidable 
enemy, and unlikely to become the food of a 
creature whose consistence is scarcely so dense 
as starch-jelly. A medusa cannot be handled 
« without its frame dissolving, or breaking to 
pieces in the fingers, and, the ^ mountebank' is 
equal in size and hardness to a moderate shrimp 
of the common kind ; so that it appears capable 
of kicking the ^ bloV to atoms, unless deprived 
of its force by some galvanic agency. 

When searching for food, the medusa extends 
two long tentacula from its mouth, if the en- 
trance to its bowels may be so called, which 
float on the water like threads of scarlet silk, 
fringed on one side with fibrils of the same 
material. Each of these palpi arises from a 
separate entrail, on opposite sides of the stomach, 
and possibly serves as a conductor to the electric 
influence, with which the animal disarms its prey, 
supposing such a power to belong to it ; and 
that it is endowed with a benumbing property 
seems evident to the hand, when a medusa is 
taken into it ; a kind of torpid sensation per- 
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vading the skin for a moment or two afterwards. 
The general appearancp of these molluscse is 
that of a cup full of weak, bluish, transparent 
jelly, turned out into water, and floating along 
with two bright red trains of floss silk waving 
after it, while rows of minute fins, ranged longi- 
tudinally, keep in constant motion, though they 
are not at first very perceptible, from their want 
of density. I saw two kinds, one octangular, 
about the size and figure of a quince, with pur- 
ple lines marking its angles, and a reddish nu- 
cleus, which was the stomach ; the other hex- 
angular, shaped like a small cucumber, with 
nearly the whole of its interior opaquely purplish. 
The fins are placed along the edges or angles, 
and by their ceaseless vibrations change the re- 
flection of the light perpetually, so that the eye 
is delighted with ever-varying gleams of those 
hues which shine with such splendour from the 
interior of the shell of the Haliotis Iris, or sea- 
ear, a sort of brilliant, deep-tinted mother of peai*]. 
While * ratching' from * bight to bight," and 
along * flaw edges,' a female whale„ with her cub, 
appeared in sight, and led us a chase, and I can- 
not say I was sorry they escaped. It was 
highly amusing to see the baby monster throw- 
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ing up its little jet of steam^ as if in childish 
mimickry oi the lofty spouting of its mother. 

This bait caused us a ^ loose fall,^ which the 
sailors said would be lucky, because our first 
loose fall was succeeded by the capture of our 
first whale. I laughed, as usual, at their delu- 
sion, a reproach which they never bore with a 
good grace ; and the devil, as if willing to con- 
found my jeers at their superstition, prevailed 
upon a young whale to rise almost before the 
stem of one of the returning boats. In two 
seconds a harpoon was driven into its puerile 
back, and a fall was called, and a jack was 
hoisted, without any one but the fast-boat^s crew 
knowing any thing of the matter, till the outcry 
commenced. Although the boat was two miles 
off, and hidden behind a hummock, the keen 
ears of our captain imbibed the joyful sound, 
and casting around his eyes, armed with a td^- 
scope, he discovered a signal flying just above 
the level of a large sheet of ice. Down went 
every boat, up went William's ensign, out 
poured a volley of shouts from diroats whose 
clangour might compete with tubes of brass, or 
windpipes of wild bulls, for mastery in discord 
■^glee flashed from every face — every feature 
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reflected a ray of pleasure, as the facets of a 
diamond gleam with sparks of light — all wa» 
gaiety, good humour, and jocularity, and the 
^ first lieutenant' was made a butt for the merri* 
ment of all * true believers,' because he doubted 
the efficacy of a loose fall. Little cared he for 
being laughed at, as one over-wise in his own 
conceit, 4ie still persisted in his scepticism, and, 
in due time, the ' whalefish' was alongside, as a 
proof of his folly in dissenting from the dogmata 
of augury. During the process of killing the 
prize, however, some shade was cast over the 
fair prospect of our getting a full ship, by the 
appearance of two vessels, endeavouring to 
break through the ice into our snug lake, where 
we had flattered ourselves we should roam un- 
disturbed by rival sportsmen. Greenlandmen, 
like tradesmen in general, look with jealous eyes 
on those who approach near the spot where they 
have * commenced business,' and being without 
any means of redress they vent their spleen in 
unjust reflections on the intruders. On this 
occasion murmurers were few, when it was dis- 
covered that the enemy were friends, that is, 
that the vessels were commanded by old ac- 
qaintances, whose company would serve to en- 
liven the monotony of daily ' looking out,' an 
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employment as irksome as hearing appeals, or 
courting a woman for the sake of her money, 
whom one hates for her want of other attrac- 
tions. There was, likewise, a secret source of 
alleviation to the discontent which would other- 
wise have annoyed our crew, upon the en- 
trance of these impertinents into our self-ar- 
rc^ated domain, which was, the good-fortune 
of one of the visitors being a Dutchman. I 
could not at first comprehend why this cir- 
cumstance should reconcile our men to the 
chance of losing fish, but I soon afterwards 
discovered, that the certainty of getting to- 
bacco at half the English, price, and liquor in 
the same proportion, was the feeling which 
worked so forbearingly on the minds of our 
worthy mariners. Tobacco is, to a sailor, what 
tea is to an old woman, a sine-qua-non of 
social existence, and, indeed, a * tar ' is so com- 
pletely out of water without his pipe, that 
tinder-boxes are carried by many when they 
go out in the boats, that they may enjoy the 
sustaining influence of the consuming we§d, 
while * on the bran,* or * hauling in the lines.' 

If my shipmates were comforted in their 
hearts with the associations they had spliced 
together between Dutchmen and tobacco, I 
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had my hopes deduced also, as William would 
have said, (he being an inveterate punster,) from 
smoking ; for, if I could not smoke the coarse 
rank leaves of the Batayian tobacco, I might 
smoke the men who brought it, or, at least, 
I should enjoy the conversation and society 
which this important business of fumigation 
never fails to produce. I had, indeed, several 
times cast a longing eye upon the decks of the 
Altona of Altona, the Hanseat, and the Bre- 
men of Bremen, three Dutch vessels, as our 
sailors called them, with which we had fallen 
in at diflPerent periods among the ice, and it 
caused me no little regret that I could not 
transfer myself on board one of them for a 
few hours ; nay, we passed so close alongside 
the * Frederick VI.' a Dane, that I could with 
difficulty prevent myself from leaping into her 
chains. It will, therefore, be supposed I re- 
joiced greatly, to find* one of these * Dutch- 
men* impounded in our pool, among the fiaws^ 
especially as my joy was burdened with no 
drawbacks upon its integrity, like the satis- 
faction, of my comrades. In. distant regions, 
and desolate situations, there is little ceremony 
of introduction practised among fellow-crea.- 
tures, and, for my part, wherever I am, if I 
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cannot find an animal of my own species fot 
a companion^ I scrape acquaintance with the 
first bird, beast, or reptile., goose, pig, or frog, 
or whatever other ^ thing of life' 1 may chance 
to light upon. Many a' dialogue have I held 
with an old black rat^ who lived by the side 
of the antiquated wall round Belsyse-House, 
pear Hampstead, when I passed a few weeks 
at that village, in my days of sickness; for 
he was, as his colour and breed denoted him, 
a British rat, none of your outlandish brown 
Hanoverians, with their long tails, and their 
vast maws, but a genuine rat of the old school, 
with whom one might associate as with the 
representative of an ancient and decayed family, 
that is, with a mixture of respect and freedom, 
grateful to both parties, and expressive of ve« 
neration for ancestry. Much information of 
importance have I learned from this virtuous 
recluse, or, at least, learnt in his company, but 
I must refrain from dwelling on the pleasant re- 
collection^ 

Making a few ^ short boards' out of the 
* bight,* in which we lay, and round a * hiun- 
mpcky peak,^ and boring through a * young 
flaw,' quite a baby indeed, so thinly was it 
frozen, we came to the Vlane' or ^lead' through 
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which the strangers were ^ working up to us ;' 
all parties eager to learn * what good^ had been 
done, and what evils had befallen ^ the fleet/ 
As a specimen of Greenland news I listened 
to the following communication, which passed 
through speaking-trumpets, from the crowds 
nest of one ship to the crow's nest of the other. 

A, " Yo hoy ! how do you get on ?^ 

B. ** Oh, d d bad — ^lost a fish yesterday 

with two lines, after giving her play for six 
hours." 

A. " What was she, a razorback ?'"^ 

B. " No, but a very wicked fish. She got 
among a ^ loose pack,' and I thought we should 
have lost a boat as well. We have three size, 
however, under the decks." 

A. '* Oh thaf s very well — ^heard of Short of 
the Unity ?*' 

B. " Yes, he has got six fish — one he found 
dead.'' 

A. *' A lucky little dog that !" 

B, " The Dee of Aberdeen caught a unicorn 
'tother day.'' 

A. "Nothing else?" 

B. " I haven't heard. Duncan of the Dun- 

* A tinner. 
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dee has fish — so has the Exmouth, so has the 
John of Greenock, and the Neptune of Hull ; 
but many have none — the Hercules of Aber- 
deen, for instance, and the Trafalgar.*' 

A. " Fairbum is captain of the Hercules, this 
year, his first command-— I hope he may be 
lucky." 

B. " I hear we have gone to war with the 
Russians.*" 

A, " How the devil could you hear that ? — 
have you been back to Shetland ?" 

B: " No, but during the late gales one of the 
fleet got into the sea, and was chased back 
among the ice bya Russian brig, who was afraid 
to follow her." 

A. '' What ship was it ?" 

B. " Dotf t know.'' 

A. " We must go home in company, and 
fight our way with harpoons and whale-lances." 

B. " Wait for me when you are going, for I 
have no knack at fighting.'' 

A. " Well, I will if you'll come aboard, and 
take a pipe," &c. &c. &c« 

Jn about two hours after this invitatioq, our 
gfiests arrived, together with three other cap- 
tains, for more ships came in during the interval, 
and we learned that they were glad to find such 
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open water as burs, for the ice had closed upon 
them so fast, during the last forty-eight hours, 
that they expected to have been beset. This 
was qot agreeable intelligence, since it gave us 
no encouragement to quit our lake, where the. 
presence of so many vessels would diminish our 
hopes of taking fish to a mere chance not worth 
expecting. Still, it being better to remain in 
our present situation, than to run the risk of 
getting among closing flaws, we resolved to be 
merry, while we went shares in the prospect of 
sport. 

Seamen are almost always in a humour to 
enjoy themselves,, and especially so when they 
have nothing else to do, and now that the har- 
pooners could occupy the crowds nests as well as 
the captains, the opportunity was taken to give 
a few hours to relaxation. Such snatches of 
conviviality, in such an unearthly ' country' as 
^ Greenland,' (for the sailors call the sea and 
the ice by these appellations,) are highly relish- 
ing to ships'* crews, isolated as they continually 
find themselves from all change of society ; and 
their gaiety, like the rejoicing of friends living 
far apart, and meeting seldom, is high-wrought 
and unbounded. Another object leads the com^ 
manders of whalers to. court each others com* 
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pany, and that of more utility than the mere 
wish for amusement. By continually comparing 
notes, and ^ reciprocating ideas,^ much service^ 
able information is gained, with regard to the 
fishery, and the motions of the ice, and although 
to ' landlubbers^ mollymawking may appear 
mere idle compotatioH, yet to the initiated it pre- 
sents itself in a more commendable character. 

No one, in these gas-enlightened days, would 
be so bigotted as to suppose that British tars 
would assemble to discuss the relative positions 
of vast islands of ice, and deserts of frost and 
snow, the numbers and sizes of fish seen and 
taken, the method found most successful in cap- 
turing them, the dangers incurred from ice- 
b^gs and floes, the tactics employed to escape 
being ^ nipped,' and all the modus agendi, navi- 
gandi, piscandi, vivendi, et cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera, in such a hyperborean region as this, 
without having recourse to the thawing, vivify- 
ing, and tongue-loosening influence of grog. 
While every petty knot of pedling officials refuses 
to gather together unless invited by the vision 
of soup, fish, and venison, smoking in the back- 
ground of duty, forbid it, Neptune, that sea- 
kings and water-vizards should meet without 
opening their lips for other purposes than talk- 
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ing. Neptune has ever forbidden such delin- 
quency, and, accordingly, we find that of all men 
sailors are least prone to fall into that deadly sin 
against sociality, refusing to drink, and, indeed, 
no beings are so well intitled to full shares of 
nectar — Jupiter not excepted. 

Duly impressed with a seijse of its own de- 
serts, the cabinet council resolved itself into a 
symposion, where wisdom and liquor flowed in 
equal plenty, and with equal pace, till every 
topic connected with business was exhausted, 
and it was agreed, nem. con. that no fish were to 
be expected northward during this season, and 
that, consequently, to keep along to the south- 
ward was the most feasible and prudent plan 
for continuing the campaign. The principle on 
which this decision was made, seemed to me to 
be, that the main body of ice, formed during 
the winter, round the Pole, breaks up when 
summer approaches, by the united influence of 
the sun, the wind, and a current which sets to 
the south; that the whales, finding the sea 
covered with fragments, which they do not like, 
keep at the edges of the flaws, or large fields of 
ice, and as these broad masses float away 
southerly, the fish accompany them. This is 
the reason why most whalers make their highest 



